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REALISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


P ~ ’vLOSer 


Ever since Plato and Aristotle, philoso- 
phers have pursued “what is X?” questions. 
What is knowledge? What is meaning? What 
is rationality? And so on, seemingly without 
end, and seemingly without any consensus in 
answers. What, if anything, is the main point 
of such questions? This paper examines the 
philosophical significance of “what is X?” 
questions in the light of traditional philo- 
sophical essentialism. It examines two com- 
peting approaches to essences—realist and 
conceptualist approaches—as well as an in- 
fluential Aristotelian approach to “what is 
X?” questions. One lesson will be that, con- 
trary to various anti-realists, we have no se- 
mantical shortcut to anti-realism about 


+ essences, that Aristotelian metaphysical re- 


alism about essences and physical objects is 
an intelligible position. But this lesson does 
not salvage metaphysical realism. For an- 


- Other lesson will be that metaphysical real- 


{ 


ism faces a serious epistemological problem, 
a problem neutral on purely conceptual dis- 
putes over the exact conditions for knowl- 


edge and justification. 


I. REALISM vs. CONCEPTUALISM 
Plato and Aristotle thought of philosophi- 


_ cal “what is X?” questions as essence-seeking 


questions. Plato’s question, “what is knowl- 
edge?” in the Theaetetus (146e) aims to iden- 
tify what knowledge itself is; it does not aim 
for a list of the various sorts of knowledge. 
Similarly, his “what is X?” questioning in the 
Meno (75a) aims for what is the same in, or 
common to, all X’s. It aims, in other words, 
for the essence (ousia) of X (Meno 72b; cf. 
Euthyphro 11a). Plato suggests that this aim 
involves providing a definition (Jogos) of the 
essence of X (Republic 534b). Aristotle also 





characterizes philosophy in terms of knowl- 


edge of essence, which on his view reduces to ` 


knowledge of definition (Metaphysics 983a27E£). 
Both Plato and Aristotle, then, understand 
philosophical “what is X?” questions as es- 
sence-seeking. And both undérstand defini- 
tion as the way to identify essence. So both 
hold that philosophical “what is X?” ques- 
tions are definition-seeking as well as es- 
sence-seeking. The relevant definitions, 
according to Plato and Aristotle, are not 
stipulative; nor are they reports on conven- 
tional linguistic usage. They rather are real 
definitions, i.e., essence-specifying defini- 
tions that signify the properties in virtue of 
which something is located in its proper 
genus or species. Aristotle (Categories 2b28- 
3a5) is especially clear on this understanding 
of real definition. 

But a troublesome circle emerges. If we 
explain essence in terms of what is captured 
by real definition, and then explain real defi- 


nition in terms of what captures essence, we i 


x 
pa 


have made no explanatory mileage. We have 


only gone around in a circle. “This useless 
circle,” according to Richard Robinson, “is 
the best that can be extracted from Aristotle 
when we ask what is meant by ‘essence, and 
it is strong evidence that there is no such 
thing as essence in his sense of the word.”! 
Regardless of whether Aristotle himself ac- 
tually escaped this circle, we should ask 
whether other proponents of philosophical 
“what is X?” questions can escape. If this 
circle is inescapable, such proponents will 
lack an informative account of the sort of 


questions supposedly definitive Qf-philo-._ 
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sophical inquiry. ty 
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Let “essence-realist,” or just “realist,” de- < 


note any philosopher who, like Plato‘and Ar- 
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istotle, holds that the correct answer to such 
a question as “what is knowledge?” identi- 
fies certain essential features whose being 
essential is part of the conceiver-independent 
world. Such a realist denies that what is es- 
sential to something (e.g., knowledge) de- 
pends for its being essential on conceivers 
taking, or conceptualizing, it as essential. 
Following Plato and Aristotle, the essence- 
realist regards the question “what 1s knowl- 
edge?” as equivalent to this question: what is 
the conceiver-independent essence of 
knowledge? We may assume (if only for the 
sake of argument) that the notion of con- 
celver-independence is sufficiently intelligi- 
ble, so long as it is just the notion of how 
things are apart from how conceivers take 
things to be.* There seems to be no clear way 
to show that the very notion of how things are 
conceiver-independently makes no sense, al- 
though some anti-realists have resorted to 
such a view in the absence of any more convinc- 
ing objections to realism. Such anti-realists 
_ often overlook, however, the key distinction 
between the conceiver-dependence of a no- 
tion and the conceiver-dependence of what 
that notion signifies or subsumes. Section IV 
will present an Aristotelian characterization 
of essentialism that certainly seems intelligi- 
ble enough. At least, the assumption of its 
intelligibility seems more plausible than any 
principle implying its unintelligibility. 
Conceiver-independence of essences, on 
the realist’s view, does not require that it be 
possible for every essence to exist while no 
conceiver exists. The realist can reject such a 
strong notion of conceiver-independence on 
the ground that there is an essence even of 
an actually existing conceiver, for example 
you. The realist needn’t hold that your es- 
sence can exist even when you don’t; the lat- 
ter view unduly limits realists to a 
non-Aristotelian view of the priority of es- 
sence to existence. The realist need hold only 
that an essence does not depend for its being 
essential on any conceiver’s taking it as es- 
sential. So if the essence of knowledge is jus- 
tified true opinion, as Theaetetus 202c 
suggests, the realist will hold that justified- 
true-opinion’s being essential to knowledge 
does not depend on any conceiver’s taking it 
as essential to knowledge. Essences, on this 
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view, are thus not relative to the conceptual 
takings of conceivers. 

A contrary view, essence-conceptualism, 1s 
suggested by the following quotation from 
Wittgenstein: 


... itis not the property of an object that is ever 
“essential,” but rather the mark of a concept. . 
.. [I]f you talk about essence—, you are merely 
noting a convention. But here one would like 
to retort: there is no greater difference than 
that between a proposition about the depth of 
the essence and one about—a mere conven- 
tion. But what if I reply: to the depth that we 
see in the essence there corresponds the deep 
need for the convention.” 


Conceptualism states that essences depend for 
their being essences on a conceiver’s taking 
them as essential; that something is an essence 
only if a conceiver takes it as essential. Justi- 
fied true opinion, for example, is essential to 
knowledge only if someone takes it as such; 
apart from some such taking, knowledge has 
no essence. Conceptualism thus implies that 
something’s being an essence always in- 
volves a conceiver’s taking, or regarding, 
that thing as essential. So it implies that an 
essence is always an essence for some con- 
ceiver. No conceptual taking, no essences; 
this is the gist of conceptualism. The re- 
quired taking need not, however, be occur- 
rent or present to awareness; it may be only 
implicit and unconscious. Conceptual taking 
thus resembles nonoccurrent, implicit be- 
lieving. 

Conceptualism resembles the view that es- 
sential properties are relative to a descrip- 
tion. For example, relative to the description 
“this computer,” a certain functional, com- 
putational property is essential; but relative 
to another description (e.g., “this metal 
box”), that property is not essential. This fa- 
miliar view is, however, less explicit than 
conceptualism, at least in one important way. 
Conceptualism identifies a conceiver’s activ- 
ity, viz. conceptual taking, as crucial to es- 
sences; whereas the familiar view appeals to 
a description, without explicitly indicating 
any role for the activity of a conceiver. A 
description might be construed as an ab- 
stract item, such as a proposition; in that 
case, the active role of a conceiver could eas- 
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ily be minimized. Conceptualism explicitly 
gives a conceiver’s activity a key role in es- 
sence-formation. 

Conceptualism, then, implies that the fol- 
lowing two questions are equivalent: What is 
the essence of knowledge? And what does 
some conceiver, or group of conceivers, take 
as the essence of knowledge? 

Realism implies that the first of these 
questions is strictly ontological (i.e., about 
conceiver-independent reality), and that the 
second is merely biographical. The realist 
wants ontology without biography, essences 
without conceivers forming essences. The 
conceptualist sees no way to separate biogra- 
phy from ontology, no way to understand es- 
sences apart from the idea of conceivers 
taking something to be essential. The con- 
ceptualist thus takes “what is X?” questions 
to be significantly perspectival, to make at 
least implicit reference to a conceiver or 
group of conceivers for whom something is 
essential. The realist denies that “what is X?” 
questions are perspectival in that way. 


II. ESSENCES AND CONCEPTUAL TAKING 


Some philosophers use a semantic consid- 
eration about understanding to challenge es- 
sence-realism. When asking “what is 
knowledge?,” for instance, we need some 
understanding of what we are asking, specif- 
ically, what it is we are asking about (in this 
case, knowledge). We need, in other words, 
something that delimits the semantic signifi- 
cance of our question, and thereby provides 
for a semantic difference between our ques- 
tion about knowledge and some such inde- 
terminate question as: what is anything? We 
need something that delimits the semantic 
significance of our question for us, as we our- 
selves need to understand what we are ask- 
ing. Our understanding the question “what is 
knowledge?” will not benefit from a wholly 
external means of delimiting the question, 
such as some independent means possessed 
solely by certain other people. We need our 
own means of semantic delimitation, our 
own semantically restricting considerations. 

The key assumption here is that your gen- 
uinely understanding a question or a propo- 
sition requires that you be familiar with 
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certain semantically relevant considerations 
that delimit the semantic significance of what 
you understand.‘ In this sense, genuine un- 
derstanding is perspectival. It depends on 
person-relative considerations that distin- 
guish what you understand from what you do 
not understand, including what is semanti- 
cally indeterminate from your psychological 
perspective. Further, your genuinely under- 
standing a question goes beyond that 
question’s being merely understandable in 
principle for you; the former is more akin to 
an actual ability than is the latter. Under- 
standing, then, is always understanding for a 
person, and something about the person’s 
psychological perspective must make the un- 
derstanding that person’s.> This is what de- 
limits understanding for a person; it is what 
excludes a plethora of mere possibilities 
from what a person actually understands. 

A prominent realist view implies that a 
nondoxastic direct apprehension, acquaint- 
ance, or intuition of an abstract universal or 
a natural kind can suitably delimit for us 
what is in need of analysis or real definition. 
Intuition, on this view, connects us non- 
discursively with the mind-independent es- 
sences that our analyses aim to characterize 
discursively. Various realists from Plato to 
Russell have invoked a notion of nondiscur- 
sive direct awareness to relate us to the es- 
sences in need of discursive analysis. The 
rough idea is that essences are presented to 
us (note the passive voice) by a non- 
conceptual mode of direct awareness, and 
our analyses (our real definitions) introduce 
concepts intended to capture, or accurately 
portray, the essential features of what is pre- 
sented. For example, our intuitive grasp of 
the essence of knowledge can suitably de- 
limit for us the question of what knowledge 
is, without thereby giving us a discursive un- 
derstanding or analysis of knowledge. It can 
do this by acquainting us with, and thereby 
constraining for us, what needs analysis. 

Russell countenanced direct acquaintance 
with universals, thereby motivating an ac- 
count of how we initially access the abstract 
universals we aim to analyze. If the essence 
of knowledge is an abstract universal, its rel- 
evance to the question of what knowledge is 
will need no special treatment from Russell- 
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style realism. The story will be that we have 
direct acquaintance with the abstract univer- 
sal knowledge, and that this suitably delimits, 
at least as a preliminary to analysis, the ques- 
tion of what knowledge is. If, however, 
knowledge is a natural kind similar to water, 
dog, and tree, the Russell-style realist will 
have to rely instead on a notion of direct 
acquaintance with natural kinds. But since 
such a realist has already admitted direct ac- 
quaintance with universals, similar access to 
natural kinds doesn’t provide an altogether 
new surprise. If we don’t balk at the former, 
we probably shouldn’t balk at the latter ei- 
ther, at least not because of limitations on 
direct acquaintance. 

But we probably should balk at both 
views, at least regarding the realist’s treat- 
ment of essences and essence-seeking ques- 
tions. Direct acquaintance with universals 
and natural kinds will delimit for us, even to 
a minimal extent, a notion such as knowl- 
edge, only if we have certain essence-delimit- 
ing intentions toward what is presented to us 
by direct acquaintance. A straightforward 
way to think of direct acquaintance is as di- 
rect attention-attraction where one’s atten- 
tion is engaged, nondiscursively, by 
something presented in experience.’ Sup- 
pose, then, that the universal or natural kind 
knowledge is directly attracting your atten- 
tion now, and in that sense you are directly 
acquainted with knowledge. The nondiscur- 
sive, concept-independent content of such 
direct awareness does not set its own con- 
ceptual, or classificatory, boundaries for you. 
Such content does not impose on you one list 
of essential properties and another list of the 
inessential. In fact, it doesn’t impose any list. 
It just engages your attention, and it’s up to 
you to decide, or at least somehow to dis- 
cern, what is essential. The nondiscursive 
content doesn’t discern this for you; in fact, it 
doesn’t discern anything. 

Here is a general argument against an ap- 
peal to Russell-style realism to delimit es- 
sence-seeking questions: 


1. Your minimally understanding the ques- 
tion of what X is requires that this ques- 
tion not be completely semantically 
indeterminate for you, i.e., not be alto- 


s 
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gether semantically indistinguishable for 
you from the plethora of alternative pos- 
sible questions. 


2. The question of what X is will not be 
completely semantically indeterminate 
for you only if you have some minimal 
understanding of what it is to be X, i.e., of 
the concept of X. 


3. Your having some minimal understanding 
of the concept of X requires that, with 
respect to the semantic significance of the 
concept of X, you take (i.e., conceptual- 
ize) certain distinguishing features or con- 
siderations as at least partly constitutive; 
otherwise, the concept of X will be alto- 
gether semantically indeterminate for 
you. 


4. Hence, your minimally understanding the 
question of what X is requires that, with 
respect to the semantic significance of the 
concept of X, you take certain distinguish- 
ing features or considerations as at least 
partly constitutive. 


5. Your being directly, nonconceptually ac- 
quainted with something denoted by, or 
subsumed under, the concept of X is insuf- 
ficient for your taking, with respect to the 
semantic significance of that concept, cer- 
tain features or considerations as at least 
partly constitutive. 


6. Hence, your being directly acquainted 
with something denoted by, or subsumed 
under, the concept of X is insufficient for 
your minimally understanding the ques- 
tion of what X is; specifically, it is insuffi- 
cient to make the concept of X 
semantically determinate for you even to 
a minimal extent. 


The needed understanding, given step 4, re- 
quires conceptual taking, and such taking is a 
form of intentional activity. But nothing in 
the argument requires that the needed con- 
ceptual taking be something of which a con- 
ceiver is conscious; it could very well be 
nonoccurrent and implicit relative to con- 
sciousness. Nor does the argument assume 
that minimally understanding a concept re- 
quires an analysis or full explication of that 
concept. Its requirements on minimal under- 
standing are actually quite moderate, pro- 
viding only for a minimal distinction 


~a 


between conceptual understanding and pas- 
sive nonconceptual experience by acquaint- 
ance. Step 5 speaks of something denoted by, 
or subsumed under, the concept of X, since 
Russell-style realism appeals, for the needed 
delimitation, to direct acquaintance with the 
referent of a universal-denoting term. If 
nothing is denoted by, or subsumed under, 
the concept of X, the question of what X is 
will be intractable for an appeal to direct ac- 
quaintance. In that case, one of the needed 
relata of the acquaintance relation will be 
missing. 

The essence-realist might contend that 
knowledge is a natural kind, or, more gener- 
ally, that the relevant “what is X?” questions 
ask for the essential properties of natural 
kinds. The argument above fits with a prom- 
inent contemporary view of reference to nat- 
ural kinds. Saul Kripke and Hilary Putnam 
have introduced the notion of fixing refer- 
ence to identify a sort of semantic access to 
natural kinds that does not require a defini- 
tion of natural-kind terms.8 Their view of 
natural kinds entails a version of essential- 
ism; it implies that once we have discovered 
what constitutes water, for example, we have 
discovered its essential properties. But this is 
definitely not essence-realism in the tradi- 
tion of Plato and Russell. Kripke and Put- 
nam hold that the essential properties of 
natural kinds depend, for their being essen- 
tial, on referential intentions and practices. It 
is essential to water that it consist of H,0, on 
their view, but this depends on our intention 
that a liquid will count as water only if it has 
the same composition as (most of) our para- 
digm examples of water. Thus the essence of 
water depends for its being essential on our 
referential intentions in using the word 
“water.” 

The Kripke-Putnam view of natural-kind 
terms agrees with the conclusion above: viz., 
that a minimal understanding of essence- 
seeking “what is X?” questions requires, 
with respect to the semantic significance of 
the concept of X, the taking of certain distin- 
guishing considerations as at least partly 
constitutive. Regarding the natural-kind 
term “water,” we may take this term to be 
applicable to a liquid only if that liquid has 
the same composition as certain familiar in- 
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stances of liquid. And we may thus hold that 
water is essentially H,0, after we learn that 
our familiar instances consist of H,0. But 
apart from what we take as providing limits 
on the applicability of the term “water,” such 
talk of essential features loses its signifi- 
cance. Kripke and Putnam seem to admit as 
much. So their account seems compatible 
with the argument above. 

Kripke and Putnam don’t remark, how- 
ever, on the crucial role of taking in another 
part of their account: its appeal to same com- 
position. Determinate talk of the same F re- 
quires the availability of a standard relative 
to which sameness can, at least in principle, be 
discerned. But whence the needed standard? 
If talk of the same F is to be determinate for 
you, you must, if only nonoccurrently and im- 
plicitly, take something as providing the 
needed standard (e.g., a certain measuring 
tape or color wheel). This talk won’t acquire 
semantic determinacy for you from the mere 
fact that some other people have a certain 
standard for sameness. You need something 
to delimit your own understanding of “the 
same F,” and this need will be met only by a 
standard you take as determining sameness. 
We can produce a multitude of imaginable 
relations that could count as the same com- 
position; however, it’s up to us to settle on 
the standard for sameness that determines 
which of these various relations counts for us 
as the same composition. Features of the ex- 
ternal, conceiver-independent world don’t 
identify themselves as having the same com- 
position; in fact, they don’t identify them- 
selves as having anything. Thus it is at least 
questionable whether an appeal to the same 
composition is really an appeal to a con- 
ceiver-independent feature in the sense 
noted in $I; it may actually be an appeal, at 
least implicitly and in part, to what someone 
takes as constituting sameness. 

A likely objection is that we have confused 
semantics and ontology in a way misrepre- 
sentative of realism. Apparently we have as- 
sumed that because the understanding of 
essence-seeking questions (and terms for 
universals, natural kinds, and sameness rela- 
tions) depends on conceivers and their con- 
ceptual activity, so too does the existence of 
essences (and universals, natural kinds, and 
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sameness relations) themselves. The realist 
can concede that the language we under- 
stand, as well as our understanding, depends 
on us, but deny that this implies, or supports 
in any way, that what our understood lan- 
guage stands for also depends on us. Seman- 
tic conditions for understanding language 
don’t transfer automatically to the ontologi- 
cal conditions for what our language repre- 
sents or denotes. This objection seems 
unassailable but misplaced. So far one main 
conclusion is that your minimally under- 
standing the question “what is X?” requires 
that, with respect to the semantic signifi- 
cance of the concept of X, you conceptualize 
certain distinguishing features or considera- 
tions as at least partly constitutive. Call this 
the conceptual-taking requirement on mini- 
mal understanding. Another main conclu- 
sion thus far is that a Russell-style appeal to 
direct acquaintance with universals or natu- 
ral kinds does not satisfy the conceptual-tak- 
ing requirement on minimal understanding. 
But these conclusions don’t presuppose that 
the conceptual-taking requirement entails 
that essence-realism is false. No ontological 
lessons have come from the relevant seman- 
tic moral. Thus, so far as the argument above 
goes, realism is still alive. But can it survive? 


III. REALISM, CRITERIA, AND 
MODES OF EXISTENCE 


How, if at all, can the conceptual-taking 
requirement contribute to an argument 
against essence-realism? How, that is, can 
this requirement lend any support to the 
conceptualist view that what is essential to 
something depends on what some conceiver 
takes as essential? Some anti-realists, follow- 
ing suggestions from Nelson Goodman and 
Richard Rorty, seem to think that certain 
considerations about understanding raise 
doubts about realism.? 

Talk of being “essential to something” can 
be understood as talk of what is “essential to 
_ the existence of something.” Essential prop- 
erties of X, according to the realist, are prop- 
erties such that X cannot exist without them. 
These properties, according to most realists, 
go beyond the merely logical properties 
shared by all things (e.g., self-identity) to in- 


clude properties “special to the nature” of 
X.10 Talk of properties essential to the exis- 
tence of X is also understandable, according 
to various realists, as talk of properties es- 
sential to the identity of X at a certain (span 
of) time.!! In talking of what’s essential to 
the existence or the identity of X, the realist 
seems to rely on the notion of the existence 
or the identity of X as a thing. And the rele- 
vant notion of thing must be rather broad, 
allowing for what we call psychological 
states and abilities as things. For the realist 
aims to account for the essence not only of 
what some call “substances,” but also of such 
“things” as knowledge, meaning, under- 
standing, and intentionality. Some philoso- 
phers, holding that identity statements in 
general require relativity to sortal terms,’ 
would argue that the realist needs also to 
rely on the notion of the identity of X as a 
certain kind of thing. 

Essence-realism implies that apart from 
conceptual-takings, there is the fact of a 
thing’s identity (i.e., a thing’s absolute iden- 
tity). Kinds of things are also regarded as 
things, broadly speaking, by many realists; 
and these realists hold that apart from con- 
ceivers, there is the fact of a thing’s being of a 
certain kind (i.e., an absolute kind of 
things). Realism of this sort thus acknowl- 
edges conceiver-independent identities 
(roughly, “self-identifying things”) and con- 
ceiver-independent kinds of things (roughly, 
“self-identifying kinds”). Anti-realism dis- 
owns self-identifying things and kinds; it im- 
plies that conceivers, owing to their 
conceptual takings, are a source of the iden- 
tity of things and kinds. A dividing issue, 
then, is: what features or considerations are 
identity-constituting for things and kinds of 
things? 

Criteria for what constitutes identity come 
in different forms, but share one obvious fea- 
ture: they are, barring criteria-Platonism, 
formulated by some conceiver or other. Cer- 
tain Eskimo conceivers evidently wield cri- 
teria for kinds of snow that are more 
discriminating than analogous criteria 
wielded by Europeans. Both sets of criteria, 
however, have their origin in conceivers, or 
at least this is a plausible non-Platonist view. 


. But this is not yet anti-realism about identity 


itself, about what constitutes identity. For the 
conceiver-dependence of criteria of identity 
does not entail the conceiver-dependence of 
what.constitutes identity. More generally, the 
conceiver-dependence of concepts (e.g., con- 
cepts about identity or kinds) does not entail 
the conceiver-dependence of what those con- 
cepts signify or subsume. Even some realists 
have failed to appreciate the significance of 
this point, which harks back to the distinc- 
tion above between semantics and ontology. 
Nicholas Wolterstorff remarks that “which 
phenomena are to be treated as identity-de- 
termining is entirely a matter of our deci- 
sion,” and then concludes as follows: 


Apart from our decision as to what shall count 
as a soandso, and what shall count as two pre- 
sentations of the same soandso and what as two 
presentations of different soandsos, there simply 
Is no such phenomenon as identity. In order to 
speak we must refer and predicate; and in order 
to do that, we must speak and think in terms of 
same and different soandso’s. But that is to be 
seen as a condition of our speech rather than a 
reflection of reality. . . . Identity is indeed relative 
[to certain criteria] in the way indicated. 


Such reasoning is misleading, at least for the 
realist’s purposes, as it fails to maintain a 
clear distinction between (a) conditions for 
our treating something as identity-constitut- 
ing and (b) conditions for the existence of 
what we treat as identity-constituting. It’s up 
to us what we treat as identity-constituting, 
just as it’s up to us what we treat as cat-con- 
stituting. This point concerns our criteria for 
what we call “identity” and “cat,” i.e., our 
concepts of identity and cat. But just as this 
point does not entail that the existence of 
what falls under our concept “cat” depends 
on our concepts or criteria, so also this point 
does not imply that the existence of what is 
identity-constituting, by our concept of iden- 
tity, depends on our concepts or criteria. 
Conceiver-dependence of criteria for iden- 
tity allows for conceiver-independence of 
the existence of what satisfies those criteria 
and thus is identity-constituting. 

The realist can benefit from a distinction 
between two modes of existence: existence de 
re and existence de conceptu. Existence de re 
is absolute. Such existence does not depend 
on our conceptual or perceptual activity re- 
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garding what has such existence. Even the 
absolute existence of conceptual taking itself 
does not depend on our conceptual or per- 
ceptual activity about that conceptual taking. 
The absolute existence of what we call “plan- 
ets,” for instance, might be illustrated by not- 
ing that those things we now call “planets” 
had their existence prior to our formulating a 
concept of planets. Existence de conceptu, in 
contrast, is relative existence; it is existence 
as conceptualized in a certain way. Thus such 
existence depends on the existence of a con- 
cept under which something has been, or at 
least can be, subsumed. Existence de con- 
ceptu is not, however, the only kind of rela- 
tive existence. Another kind of relativity 
comes from dependence on perceptual activ- 
ity that 1s not necessarily conceptual. But all 
relative existence is perspectival in that it de- 
pends on a conceptual or perceptual per- 
spective. 

The distinction between absolute and rela- 
tive existence need not multiply objects. It 
does not require quantification over relative 
existents (what some medievals called “in- 
tentional existents”) in addition to absolute 
existents. The distinction fits with an adver- 
bial approach reminiscent of a plausible non- 
ontological construal of Kant’s distinction 
between things-in-themselves and things-as- 
they-appear. This adverbial approach ap- 
peals to differing modes of existence that do 
not entail differing objects having those 
modes. Thus an object can have both abso- 
lute existence and relative existence. Given 
the present non-Kantian terminology, Kant 
apparently held, in the first Critique (Bxxvi, 
A540=B568), that every object having exis- 
tence de conceptu also has existence de re (or 
at least that we must think this way), on the 
ground that if we omit the existence de re, 
there will be nothing to have existence de 
conceptu. Existence de re, on Kant’s view, is a 
necessary enabler, at least from the stand- 
point of how we must think, of existence de 
conceptu; hence the indispensability of the 
thing-in-itself. But realists will deny that 
every object having absolute existence must 
have relative existence too. What we now 
call “the planets,” for instance, might not 
have been conceptualized or perceived by 
us; still those objects would have existed de 
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re, or absolutely. This is a familiar realist 
theme. 

But, some anti-realists will ask, how can 
we even talk coherently about absolute exis- 
tence? In virtue of ascribing existence de re 
to something aren’t we thereby conceptual- 
izing that thing and making its existence de 
conceptu? Yes, we are, but this poses no 
threat to realism. Whenever we ascribe any- 
thing to a particular thing, we thereby con- 
ceptualize it; but this doesn’t rob the thing of 
absolute existence. Conceptualized objects 
can have absolute existence, but not as actu- 
ally conceptualized. Absolute existence is ex- 
istence independent of conceptual taking, 
but objects having such existence may also 
be conceptualized. As conceptualized, how- 
ever, an object does not have existence de re; 
it has only existence de conceptu. But it 
doesn’t follow that such an object lacks exis- 
tence de re altogether. It could still have exis- 
tence de re as unconceptualized. Its modes of 
existence depend on a perspective of con- 
ceptualization or the lack thereof. 

The distinction between modes of exis- 
tence might help to resolve certain concep- 
tual disputes about realism, including 
essence-realism. Barring concept-Platonism, 
our concepts depend on us, and it even seems 
that we could have wielded different con- 
cepts (say, a concept of whole number that 
excludes the evens and includes only the 
odds). This unexciting point gives nothing, 
however, to the anti-realist. For it in no way 
conflicts with the realist thesis that what falls 
under our concepts has existence de re. Ad- 
mittedly, the way that what falls under our 
concepts is categorized, described, or per- 
ceived does depend on us; but this is compat- 
ible with the realist view of existence de re. 
The fact that something has relative exis- 
tence, from a particular conceptual or per- 
ceptual perspective, doesn’t threaten the fact 
that that thing, as unconceptualized and un- 
perceived, also has absolute existence. 


IV. ARISTOTELIAN ESSENCE-REALISM 


The conceptual-taking requirement from 
$II is: your minimally understanding the 
question “what is X?” requires that, with re- 
spect to the semantic significance of the con- 


cept of X, you conceptualize certain distin- 
guishing features or considerations as at 
least partly constitutive. This requirement 
prompts this question: Do our conceptual- 
takings regarding what’s essential to the ex- 
istence of things ever represent conceiver- 
independent reality, i.e., how reality is apart 
from conceivers? 

Does our conceptual-taking regarding the 
essence of knowledge, for instance, repre- 
sent conceiver-independent reality? Does 
our taking knowledge as justified true belief 
(plus whatever else is needed in light of the 
Gettier problem) identify, or correspond to, 
a feature of the conceiver-independent 
world? Such questions are ambiguous be- 
tween the following two questions: (a) Does 
something exist that we take to be knowl- 
edge consisting of justified true belief (plus a 
needed fourth condition); in short, does our 
term “knowledge” denote something that 
actually exists? (b) Is it a conceiver-indepen- 
dent fact that knowledge is essentially justi- 
fied true belief (plus a needed fourth 
condition)? Questions of form (a) seldom 
take center stage in ontological debates be- 
tween the realist and the conceptualist. 
Questions of form (b) typically focus their 
disagreement. Such questions ask explicitly 
whether being essential is conceiver-inde- 
pendent, and this issue obviously divides re- 
alists and conceptualists. We shall see in §V, 
however, that the typical realist does face a 
serious epistemological problem. 

Realism implies that something can have 
features whose being essential to that thing 
does not depend on any conceptual taking. 
Since a feature’s being essential to X is a 
matter of that feature’s being such that ¥ has 
it necessarily (i.e., X could not lack it), we can 
put the realist’s view in terms of necessity: 
something can possess features necessarily, 
and their being possessed necessarily does 
not depend on any conceptual taking. Stated 
thus, essence-realism relies on the notion of 
de re necessity. But the most serious objec- 
tions to essence-realism don’t come from the 
notion of de re modality. For, as Alvin 
Plantinga and others have explained, the re- 
alist can easily eliminate expressions of de re 
modality in favor of equivalent expressions 
whose talk of modality is only de dicto."6 For 


instance, one could say that an instance of 
knowledge has the property of justification 
essentially or necessarily if and only if that 
instance has justification and the proposition 
that that instance lacks justification is neces- 
sarily false. (See the previously cited works by 
Plantinga for appropriate refinements.) It’s 
doubtful, then, that a worry about de re modal- 
ity is really the prime mover of anti-realism. 

Anti-realists do typically favor Quine’s 
proposal that “necessity resides in the way in 
which we say things, and not in the things we 
talk about.”!” More importantly, they under- 
stand this proposal as implying that apart 
from our conceptualizing, there is no neces- 
sity. This implication is, it seems, the prime 
mover of anti-realism about essences. Bar- 
ring Platonism about definitions and concep- 
tual relations, we would be hard put to 
contest this implication with respect to con- 
ceptual necessity, the sort of necessity famil- 
iar from certain definitional truths (e.g., “all 
bachelors are unmarried men”) and broadly 
logical/conceptual truths (e.g., “everything 
red is colored”). Conceptual necessities, we 
non-Platonists can grant, owe their life to the 
way we wield our conceptual scheme; they 
thus depend on our conceptualizing for their 
existence. That is why they are called concep- 
tual necessities. But are all necessities con- 
ceptual, as anti-realists seem to assume? 
What we mean by “necessity” does, of 
course, depend on us; so our understanding 
of necessity is undeniably conceiver-depen- 
dent. Further, if a construal of “necessity” 
makes ineliminable reference to our ways of 
conceptualizing as a source of necessity, then 
necessity of that sort is conceptual and con- 
ceiver-dependent. What the essence-realist 
needs, then, is a construal of “necessity” that 
does not make ineliminable reference to our 
ways of conceptualizing as a source of neces- 
sity. The essence-realist needs, at a mini- 
mum, a notion of concept-independent 
necessity. 

Consider this Aristotelian characteriza- 
tion: To say that feature F is necessary, or 
essential, to X is to say that X owes its exis- 
tence or identity de re, its being what it is de 
re, at least in part to F. Aristotle evidently 
had such a notion of essence in mind, in the 
Metaphysics, when he used the distinctive 
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expression “to ti én einai” (“the what it was 
to be”). The realist might try to capture what 
Aristotle had in mind by talking instead of 
something’s “being what it is de re.”18 To say, 
for instance, that justification is necessary, or 
essential, to an instance of knowledge is to 
say that that instance owes its existence or 
identity de re, as an instance of knowledge, in 
part to its having justification. But here we 
must observe the distinction between our 
calling something “F” and something’s being 
F. Our calling something knowledge, i.e., 
something’s being knowledge de conceptu, 
obviously depends on us and our conceptual 
activity. But, the realist contends, 
something’s being knowledge, its existence 
de re as knowledge, does not depend on our 
taking something as knowledge. 

The Aristotelian characterization of es- 
sence serves the realist’s purpose, since it 
does not appeal, explicitly or implicitly, to 
ways of conceptualizing as a source of neces- 
sity. It appeals rather to something’s owing 
its existence or identity de re (at least in part) 
to a certain feature. Even if existence and 
identity de conceptu are always relative to an 
intentional perspective, the same, according 
to the realist, is not true of existence and 
identity de re. By appealing to the notions of 
existence and identity de re, the essence-real- 
ist evidently can avoid the troublesome con- 
ceptual circle noted in §I. On this strategy, 
the realist can get by without a troublesome 
notion of real definition that threatens con- 
ceptual circularity. The Aristotelian charac- 
terization is also amenable to distinctions 
between familiar modes of necessity: e.g., con- 
ceptual, ontological, and causal necessity. It ac- 
commodates these distinctions by 
acknowledging various modes of “owing exis- 
tence:” e.g., conceptually owing existence de 
conceptu, or causally or ontologically owing 
existence de re. If something owes its existence 
de re ontologically to a feature, F, that thing 
wouldn’t be what it is de re without F; but this 
sort of dependence does not necessarily in- 
volve considerations of causal origin. My men- 
tal functioning may be ontologically essential 
to me qua person, but it does not follow that this 
functioning is the causal origin of my existence 
as a person. In any case, the Aristotelian char- 
acterization allows for distinctions between 
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what is conceptually, ontologically, and caus- 
ally necessary and essential. 

Aristotelian essence-realism provides a 
straightforward approach to the significance 
of philosophical “what is X?” questions. 
Philosophical “what is X?” questions can be 
either purely conceptual or ontological. If, 
for instance, the question “what is knowl- 
edge?” is purely conceptual, it amounts to 
the following question: What are we going to 
call, mean by, or take to be, knowledge, given 
only our other purely conceptual commit- 
ments? Construed thus, “what is X?” ques- 
tions have, in and of themselves, no 
ontological significance; they are wholly 
schematic and conceptual, being guided only 
by how we decide to classify or conceptual- 
ize. Such purely conceptual questions owe 
the correctness of their answers simply to 
conceptual coherence, i.e., agreement with 
other purely conceptual decisions we have 
made. Construed ontologically, however, 
“what is X?” questions show a different face. 
The question “what is knowledge?” then 
amounts to this: To what features or condi- 
tions does what we call “knowledge” owe its 
existence or identity de re? Assuming that 
this question does not concern causal origin, 
the realist will regard it as pursuing what is 
ontologically essential to the existence de re 
of knowledge. The correctness of an answer 
to such a question will depend not simply on 
conceptual coherence, but also on the fea- 
tures of a certain segment of conceiver-inde- 
pendent reality. In this respect, such a 
question is ontological, and not simply con- 
ceptual. In asking “what is X?” questions, 
Aristotle and Plato were evidently pursuing 
ontological, essence-seeking questions of 
that sort; they evidently were not raising 
purely conceptual issues about how conceiv- 
ers conceive. 

An ontological approach to “what is X?” 
questions seems intelligible once we sepa- 
rate pitrelysemantic/conceptual issues from 
issues of existence de re. The former issues 
concern what categories we decide to wield; 
the latter concern the features of conceiver- 
independent reality. Anti-realists sometimes 
shun ontological “what is X?” questions on 
semantic grounds, by questioning the intelli- 
gibility of such questions, ontologically con- 


strued. Hilary Putnam, for example, has sug- 
gested that the key notion of conceiver-inde- 
pendent reality “makes no sense.”!? But 
Putnam does not explain what exactly sus- 
tains this extreme view. One might, of 
course, invoke a strict verifiability criterion 
of meaning, but that only spells further trou- 
ble. A more moderate line of attack comes 
from something like the conceptual taking 
requirement identified in §IJ. The argument, 
in brief, is that since our understanding 
“what is X?” questions requires our concep- 
tual activity, such questions cannot be onto- 
logical in the relevant sense. The defect of 
such an argument should now be obvious: 
the fact that our understanding a question is 
conceiver-dependent does not entail that 
what that question pursues, or is about, is 
also conceiver-dependent. Conditions for 
understanding a question don’t transfer au- 
tomatically to conditions for what that ques- 
tion is about. Thus there is no clear semantic 
shortcut to anti-realism. We may now con- 
cede this much to Aristotelian essence-real- 
ism (if only for the sake of argument). What, 
then, is the point of Aristotelian “what is 
X?” questions? Their point is ontological or 
metaphysical, aiming for truth about exis- 
tence de re. 


V. AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


A concession regarding mere intelligibility 
won’t placate the realist. The realist isn’t 
content with the view that realism is concep- 
tually coherent, just as the theist, for in- 
stance, isn’t content with the view that 
theism is intelligible. The essence-realist 
contends that his realism is true; that there 
are things that have essential properties con- 
ceiver-independently. Such realism implies 
that some things not only exist conceiver-in- 
dependently but also have certain necessary 
properties conceiver-independently. 

Call metaphysical agnosticism the view 
that from the standpoint of our effective, 
non-questionbegging epistemic reasons, we 
should withhold judgment on the truth of 
metaphysical realism, including realism 
about essences as well as physical objects. 
Realists who claim to have knowledge of 
conceiver-independent facts, whether about 


essences or physical objects, must face this 
- argument for metaphysical agnosticism: 


1. Metaphysical knowledge, by definition, is 
knowledge of conceiver-independent re- 
ality, e.g., knowledge that a conceiver-in- 
dependent fact obtains, such as a fact 
about the existence of an essential prop- 
erty or a physical object. 


2. Our effectively discerning (i.e., discerning 
with non-questionbegging justification or 
evidence) that anyone, including our- 
selves, has knowledge of conceiver-inde- 
pendent reality requires that we have 
effective access to conceiver-independent 
reality, i.e., access whose use isn’t a source 
of questionbegging justification or evi- 
dence regarding the question whether one 
has knowledge of conceiver-independent 
reality. 


3. The access to anything by spatio-tempo- 
rally finite conceivers, such as ourselves, 
depends on features or processes of con- 
ceivers (e.g., perception, memory, intro- 
spection, testimony, intuition, common 
sense) that are subject to effectively unan- 
swerable question as decisively influenc- 
ing or creating what is accessed. 


4. Hence, spatio-temporally finite conceiv- 
ers, such as ourselves, can’t, or at least 
don’t, have effective access to conceiver- 
independent reality. 


5. Hence, we can’t effectively discern that we 
have metaphysical knowledge, even if we 
happen to have it. 


If this argument succeeds, we should, at least 
as far as our effective, non-questionbegging 
epistemic reasons go, withhold judgment on 
the typical realist view that we have knowl- 
edge of conceiver-independent facts about 
the existence of essences and physical ob- 
jects. In that sense, we should be agnostics 
about metaphysical knowledge. (A directly 
analogous argument counts against the 
weaker claim that we have objectively true 
belief about conceiver-independent facts; 
but since realists typically countenance 
metaphysical knowledge, we can proceed 
with the argument above.) Premise 1 of the 
argument is harmless enough; it comes from 


what realists typically mean by “metaphysi- 


cal knowledge” or “objective knowledge.” 
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Premise 2 sets a plausible requirement on 
what it takes to settle effectively, in an episte- 
mically (as opposed to merely pragmatically) 
relevant way, the question whether anyone 
has metaphysical knowledge. The require- 
ment, put roughly, is that the realist must 
produce a means of access to conceiver-inde- 
pendent reality that doesn’t involve begging 
the question whether that means of access is 
indeed a reliable, or typically successful, ave- 
nue to conceiver-independent reality. This 
requirement seems plausible, since the key 
question, after all, is whether we have genu- 
ine knowledge of conceiver-independent re- 
ality. The having of such knowledge, by 
definition, entails the having of true belief 
about conceiver-independent reality. So the 
realist should provide an effective, non- 
questionbegging epistemic reason for think- 
ing that we have such true belief. Lacking 
such a reason, we epistemically should with- 
hold judgment on the claim to metaphysical 
knowledge, at least if our concern is an effec- 
tive means of discernment. It seems to do 
little, if any, epistemic good to produce a 
noneffective, questionbegging epistemic rea- 
son in support of realism. Such a reason will 
provide no real challenge to, or even a de- 
fense against, distinctive skeptical or non- 
realist questions about reliability of reasons. 
So such a reason will not really advance the 
cause of realism, if part of the cause is a non- 
questionbegging philosophical defense. A 
non-questionbegging reason favoring real- 
ism, by definition, cannot simply presume 
the reliability of a cognitive process or an 
inference-pattern under dispute by agnostics 
about realism. Such presumption would be 
questionbegging. 

Premise 3 seems undeniable, given what it 
takes for us to have cognitively relevant ac- 
cess to anything. Such access involves our 
relying on cognitively relevant processes, 
such as perception or memory, that evidently 
fail to provide non-questionbegging evi- 
dence in favor of their own reliability. The 
problem, at bottom, is simply that we can’t 
assume a position outside our cognitively rele- 
vant processes from which we can discern their 
reliability, or typical success, regarding the ac- 
cessing of conceiver-independent facts. This 
seems to be the inescapable human cognitive 
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predicament. Or, at least, no realist has yet 
explained how we can transcend this predic- 
ament; nor is there any straightforward way 
to help the realist’s cause here. So, concern- 
ing an effective answer to the question of our 
processes’ reliability, we should withhold 
judgment on whether those processes ever 
relay conceiver-independent facts rather 
than generate their “input” on their own. 
The latter question, owing to the human cog- 
nitive predicament, seems effectively unan- 
swerable for us. This is the gist of premise 3. 
And it bears on each of the realist’s familiar 
epistemic bases: for example, reliability of 
cognitive processes, predictive theoretical 
success relative to our experience, and infer- 
ence to the best explanation relative to our 
experience. The pressing question is just this: 
What non-questionbegging reason have we 
to think that (a) our cognitive processes such 
as memory or perception, (b) predictive the- 
oretical success relative to experience, or (c) 
inference to the best explanation relative to 
experience provide accurate indications of a 
conceiver-independent world? 

The argument’s conclusion is not that we 
can’t have, don’t have, or even don’t know 
that we have, metaphysical knowledge. It 
rather is that we can’t effectively discern that 
we have such knowledge. (The directly anal- 
ogous argument concludes that we can’t ef- 
fectively discern that we have objectively 
true metaphysical belief.) The conclusion 
aims to avoid endiess, currently irrelevant 
debate (prompted in part by the Gettier 
problem) over the exact conditions for 
knowledge and epistemic justification. Many 
epistemologists settle for an internalist justi- 
fication condition for knowledge that does 
not require anything like “effective discern- 
ment” of objective truth. Some familiar 
internalist conditions for justification appeal 
to one or more of the following: internal co- 
herence of one’s beliefs, simple but compre- 
hensive explanation of one’s experiences, 
and agreement with “common sense.” We 
needn’t quarrel with internalist approaches 
to justification, so long as they don’t pretend 
to handle the demand for an effective reason 
in support of the truth of realism. The argu- 
ment does challenge, however, those realists 
who assume we can have non-questionbegg- 


ing epistemic reasons favoring their claim to 
metaphysical knowledge. As for realists who 
don’t assume this, they provide no threat 
whatsoever to agnosticism. Further, if we de- 
mand that genuine metaphysical knowledge 
requires effective discernment of conceiver- 
independent truth, the argument will chal- 
lenge such knowledge. 

The argument doesn’t rest on the dubious, 
skeptical assumption that knowledge-rele- 
vant evidence for a proposition, P, must log- 
ically entail that P.” Nor does it rest on the 
questionable assumption that to have knowl- 
edge-relevant evidence, one must know that 
one has such evidence; this would risk an 
implausible epistemic level-confusion. In 
fact, the argument doesn’t rest on any special 
requirements for epistemic justification; 
thus it is even compatible with a fallibilist 
approach to justification allowing that all, or 
at least most, of one’s justified beliefs are 
actually false. This is one of the argument’s 
virtues: it avoids controversy over what ex- 
actly epistemic justification requires. The 
needed work is done instead by the notion of 
“effectively discerning” conceiver-indepen- 
dent truth. The motivation for this notion 
can be illustrated with a simple example: just 
as we can’t effectively rely on our eyesight to 
test the objective reliability of our own eye- 
sight (and thus the familiar Snellen test can’t 
effectively measure objectively reliable vi- 
sion), so also we can’t effectively rely on the 
deliverances of the sources of our evidence 
(e.g., perception, memory, introspection, 
common sense, intuition) to test the reliabil- 
ity of those sources regarding their accessing 
conceiver-independent facts. Appealing to 
the deliverances of those sources would 
beg the key question against an inquirer 
doubtful of the reliability of those deliver- 
ances and sources. Thus the evidential 
sources in question do need testing, with 
respect to their reliability, if they are to 
provide non-questionbegging evidence in 
support of the realist’s claim to metaphysical 
knowledge. After all, the realist does claim 
to know conceiver-independent facts, 
whether about essences or physical objects. 
A doubtful inquirer will naturally demand 
an effective epistemic reason for the realist’s 
claim. 


The argument for metaphysical agnosti- 
cism applies to a wide range of positions 
commonly called “realism.” This range in- 
cludes not only realism about Aristotelian 
essences, but also each of the following spe- 
cies of realism distinguished by Michael 
Devitt: weak realism (i.e., something objec- 
tively exists independently of conceivers); 
common-sense realism (i.e., tokens of most 
current observable common-sense, and sci- 
entific, physical types objectively exist inde- 
pendently of conceivers); and scientific 
realism (i.e., tokens of most current unob- 
servable scientific physical types objectively 
exist independently of conceivers).2! Devitt 
claims that weak realism is “so weak as ta be 
uninteresting.” But even if it 1s, this hardly 
excuses the realist from providing non- 
questionbegging epistemic reasons in sup- 
port of weak realism. Nor can the realist 
plausibly follow Devitt in appealing just to 
our current science to settle epistemological 
debates about realism. The realist must, to 
challenge or even to defend against the ag- 
nostic, explain how our current science gives 
us the needed effective reason in favor of 
realism. Thus it settles no philosophical 
questions simply to say, with Devitt, that 
“scepticism [regarding knowledge of con- 
ceiver-independent facts] is simply uninter- 
esting: it throws the baby out with the bath 
water.” One of the pressing questions is 
whether the realist actually has a real baby 
i.e., effectively supportable metaphysical 
knowledge] to throw out. The realist can’t 
simply beg this question. 

A likely realist reply appeals to considera- 
tions of best explanation of experience to 
support realism about physical objects, (An 
analogous argument could be formulated in 
support of essence-realism.) In outline, the 
argument runs thus: 


1. We sometimes have determinate contents 
in our perceptual experiences, specifically, 
contents including apparent physical ob- 
jects, i.e., having object-like features. 


2. These contents are apparently involun- 
tary, i.e., (unlike the contents of voluntary 
imagination) apparently lacking creative 
input from us or from any other deceptive 
mechanism; at least, there’s no indication 
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in our experience of their being subjec- 
tively created. 


3. So the best explanation of these object- 
like contents is that their occurrence 
comes not (at least not just) from within, 
but from corresponding external physical 
objects. 


4. Weare epistemically justified in believing 
what best explains the contents of our per- 
ceptual experiences. 


5. So we are epistemically justified in af- 
firming the existence of external physi- 
cal objects, at least those corresponding 
to some of our object-like experiential 
contents. 


This argument makes a long story very 
short.” But it serves as an adequate illustra- 
tion of a likely line of reply from the realist. 
Perhaps the realist will regard premise 4 as 
supportable on the basis of the notion of epi- 
stemic justification. Even so, the argument 
attracts fire on other fronts. 

Regarding premise 3, the agnostic can 
plausibly counter that just as there’s no indi- 
cation in experience of an internal source for 
the object-like contents, so also there’s no 
Indication in experience of an external 
source. So far as experience itself goes, the 
issue is quite undecided, and we have a stale- 
mate with effective evidence lacking on both 
sides of the issue. But if this is so, perhaps the 
best explanation of object-like experiential 
content remains neutral on the question of 
an external source. Or at least, the realist 
needs to address the worry that experience 
itself indicates neither an internal nor an ex- 
ternal source. The agnostic, naturally, will 
take the apparent lack of such an indication 
to lend credibility to agnosticism. 

A related agnostic worry is simply this: as 
far as our (effectively) justifiable beliefs go, 
why must there be an explanation at all of 
our object-like experiential contents, or at 
least an explanation that goes beyond neu- 
trality on the issue of an external source? 
Why shouldn’t our justifiable beliefs include 
a description of our object-like contents, but 
remain neutral on their source? Here the re- 
alist must explain why justification requires 
an explanation of the sort favorable to real- 
ism. And merely stipulative requirements on 
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justification and explanation will not provide 
a challenge to, or even a defense against, the 
agnostic. 

The realist has a familiar reply here, a 
reply that appeals to a principle of rationality 
that ts supposedly known a priori, viz.: If we 
have experiential content consisting of an 
apparent X, and we have no indication what- 
soever that this content comes simply from 
within or from some other source different 
from an X, then it’s epistemically reasonable 
to posit the existence of an independent X. 
Now, if this principle comes simply from defi- 
nitional fiat, the agnostic can allow the realist 
this self-serving definition of “epistemically 
reasonable.” But the agnostic can then plausi- 
bly add that this definition of “reasonable” 
lacks philosophical teeth; specifically, it 
comes with no hint of an effective challenge 
to, or defense against, the agnostic. The ag- 
nostic holds out for an effective reason in 
favor of realism, and mere definitional fiat 
fails to deliver. The realist’s notion of rea- 
sonableness is not, under the present sce- 
nario, even relevant to the agnostic’s 
concerns, at least so far as the argument 
above goes. For the relevant notion does not 
itself deliver, and isn’t accompanied by, the 
needed non-questionbegging reason. 

Enter the famous synthetic a priori. The 
realist turned rationalist might offer the 
foregoing principle of rationality as a sub- 
stantive, nondefinitional truth known a pri- 
ori. If this move is indeed available, we can’t 
quickly shut the door on the realist’s argu- 
ment above. But we can plausibly shift a big, 
now self-imposed burden to the realist: the 
realist now owes us not only a defensible ac- 
count of the synthetic a priori, but also a 
defense of the view that the disputed princi- 
ple of rationality is in fact a synthetic a priori 
truth. And the agnostic can plausibly with- 
hold judgment on the conclusion of the 
realist’s argument until that heavy burden is 
discharged. We can’t, in any case, be very 
hopeful toward this rationalist effort of the 
realist. In general, for reasons familiar from 
Ayer, Waismann, and others, it’s quite un- 
clear and mysterious how propositions true 
or false in virtue of nondefinitional consider- 
ations could have epistemic warrant inde- 
pendent of experiential considerations of 


some sort.” We’ve reached the point, how- 
ever, where the realist must be a rationalist, 
committed to synthetic a priori truths, to 
challenge or even to repel the agnostic. The 
realist seems, then, to be in a troublesome 
corner; and the agnostic hasn’t yet been rea- 
soned into that corner. In particular, the re- 
alist hasn’t yet delivered the needed 
non-questionbegging reason. 

The realist can plausibly question this ap- 
parent assumption of the agnostic argument: 
If you have no effective evidence for or 
against realism, then you epistemically 
should withhold judgment on realism. The 
realist might offer this alternative: If you 
have no effective evidence for or against a 
proposition, you epistemically may affirm 
that proposition. Here we have a non- 
pragmatic analogue of William James’s 
nonevidentialist Will to Believe. The 
principle apparently needs some qualifica- 
tion to exclude empirical propositions 
about which we lack available scientific evi- 
dence (e.g., “the number of sizeable craters 
onthe moonis_._ _  _”). But, details 
aside, the realist will add that we are epi- 
stemically justified in accepting many 
propositions for which we lack effective 
evidence, including such apparently unde- 
niable Cartesian propositions as “I am 
thinking” and “I am conscious.” 

In reply the agnostic can give the realist a 
liberal Jamesean concept of justification, and 
reformulate the key assumption as follows: 
If you have no effective evidence for or 
against realism, then you epistemically 
should not presume that you can effectively 
challenge or even repel the agnostic about 
such realism. This really is the driving princi- 
ple of the agnostic argument, and it stays 
above the fray over purely conceptual mat- 
ters about justification. Even if there are use- 
ful liberal notions of justification allowing 
for the endorsement of metaphysical real- 
ism, this is irrelevant to the argument. The 
central issue is whether the realist has any 
effective challenge to, or defense against, the 
agnostic about realism. And the liberal 
Jamesean line seems to grant, at least implic- 
itly, that, on the basis of pro-realist evidence, 
no effective challenge to the agnostic is actu- 
ally forthcoming. 


The realist’s offense is not quite done. It 
questions the status of the premises of the 
agnostic argument. Needn’t the agnostic as- 
sume the objective truth of the premises to 
deliver a forceful agnostic conclusion? And 
so isn’t the agnostic forced to presume meta- 
physical truth in order to challenge meta- 
physical knowledge of such truth? Don’t we 
thus have flagrant self-referential inconsis- 
tency? Such likely rhetorical questions are 
too quick; they overlook the fact that an ag- 
nostic, in the tradition of various cautious 
skeptics (e.g., Sextus Empiricus), can plausi- 
bly argue ad hominem against realist oppo- 
nents. Such a strategy of argument need only 
defend the view that on the very assumptions 
defensible by typical realist criteria (e.g., for 
justification and knowledge), we can’t have 
an effective challenge to, or defense against, 
agnosticism about realism. Given such a 
strategy, one needn’t countenance meta- 
physical knowledge to challenge such knowl- 
edge. Further, the agnostic can consistently 
hold that on various prominent criteria for 
justification, we are justified in endorsing the 
premises of the argument above. But this 
view needn’t be coupled with the dubious 
assumption that the criteria in question are 
suitably effective, or non-questionbegging, as 
an avenue to metaphysical knowledge. So 
the agnostic has plenty of room to escape the 
alleged inconsistency.” 

The agnostic can also escape commitment 
to any form of idealism implying that the 
world is unfeatured apart from our concep- 
tual activity. From the agnostic’s standpoint, 
such idealism is, like realism, just another 
presumptuous metaphysics. Such idealism 
attributes to human conceivers a world-con- 
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stituting role that, by any effective epistemo- 
logical standard, is quite gratuitous. So meta- 
physical agnostics can avoid not only 
inconsistency and likely epistemological 
challenges from realist principles, but also 
gratuitous versions of ontological idealism. 
Metaphysical agnosticism is decidedly mod- 
erate, allowing for the intelligibility of typical 
realist theses. One of its key lessons is that 
what is intelligible for us seems decisively to 
outstrip what is effectively answerable or 
testable for us. So much the worse for text- 
book verificationism. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


What then of standard philosophical ques- 
tions that are intentionally metaphysical? 
They are intelligible but not effectively an- 
swerable. As for whether metaphysical ques- 
tions are worthy of our pursuit, the answer 
depends on the effects of that pursuit and the 
purposes we actually have. The process of pur- 
suing effectively unanswerable questions can 
be fruitful in various ways, as the history of 
mathematics and cosmology illustrates. So, in 
contrast to Richard Rorty”, agnostics needn’t 
recommend that we dispense with the tradi- 
tional metaphysical questions of philosophy, 
that we replace philosophy with the compar- 
ing and contrasting of cultural traditions. Fur- 
ther, qua non-metaphysicians, when 
speaking as and with “the vulgar,” we can 
still wield our common-sense (apparently 
realist) assumptions. Agnosticism does not 
aim to revise ordinary language. It aims 
only to curb the pretensions of philoso- 
phers aspiring to challenge or to fend off 
the agnostic. And that may or may not in- 
clude most philosophers.?’ 
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AND SELLARS ON INTENTIONALITY 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Honea or cogitatio, which Descartes 
took to be the distinctive feature of the 
human mind or consciousness, has been 
identified by some contemporary commen- 
tators with propositional thought. To what 
extent can Descartes’s notions of thinking 
and representing be explicated in terms of 
attitudes to propositions or propositional 
contents? This paper addresses the question 
by contrasting what Descartes says about 
thinking with Sellars’ view of what talk of 
thinking or intentionality is about. While 
presenting his view as fundamentally non- 
Cartesian, Sellars, interestingly, does not re- 
ject all of the claims associated with the 
classical “Cartesian” picture of thought. One 
of the aims of the comparison here under- 
taken is to dissociate Descartes’s view of 
thought from what in the contemporary lit- 
erature passes as the “Cartesian” conception 
of intentionality and to show that the differ- 
ences between Descartes’s own view and re- 
cent views based on holistic and externalist 
accounts of meaning do not always show up 
where, given usual dichotomies between 
Cartesian and non-Cartesian philosophy of 
mind, one would expect to find them. 

I will begin by stating briefly what I take 
the positions labelled “internalism” vs. “ex- 
ternalism” to be in this context. I then look at 
Descartes’s concept of thought and discuss, 
first, his views on the connection between 
thought and language, and second, his view 
of human awareness as self-reflexive, which I 
suggest is, for Descartes, the most distinctive 
feature of human psychology. I then present 
some Sellarsian thoughts on the same sub- 
jects, and try to spell out more closely the 


differences between Descartes’s conception 
of thought and contemporary linguistic or 
semantic views of intentionality. 


1.“Internalism” or the “Classical” View 
of Thought 


The so-called Cartesian conception of in- 
tentionality is often construed as involving 
an internalist account of thought together 
with an intentionalist and atomistic account 
of linguistic meaning. Because “internalism” 
has been used in contemporary discussions 
to cover a variety of views, ranging from 
Descartes’s own view, to contemporary 
“Cartesian” functionalist views, but includ- 
ing also those of Husserl, Brentano, Searle, 
and Fodorian dual-aspect theories of con- 
tent, the common denominators of which are 
not always obvious, I will try to spell out the 
kind of assumptions an internalist, as I un- 
derstand it, is likely to make or commit herself 
too.) Internalism, as here used, amounts— 
roughly—to the following claims: 1) Thoughts 
are inner “mental” acts or states (episodes, 
events...)*; 2) Thoughts are intentional; 3) 
Thoughts are ontologically (causally) prior 
to linguistic and other behavior; 4) Thoughts 
are logically prior to linguistic utterances and 
determine their meaning; 5) The intentional- 
ity of thoughts depends on their having a rep- 
resentational content; 6) The contents of 
thoughts can be grasped individually, inde- 
pendently of other thoughts and of the mas- 
tery of language (atomism). 

The theses (4) and (5) together amount to 
what I would call “intentionalism,” in the 
sense this term is used in the exchange be- 
tween Sellars and Chisholm.? The claims (1)- 
(6) form what in the contemporary discussion 
is taken to be the core of “Cartesian” inter- 
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nalism, and bring with them a number of 
controversial epistemological theses. Al- 
though they will not be discussed here, three 
such theses are worth mentioning, because 
they are seen as unavoidable implications of 
the “Cartesian” view and constitute the main 
motive for rejecting it: 7) Thoughts are essen- 
tially private and introspectible (Privileged 
Access); 8) Thoughts are epistemologically 
transparent (Transparency); 9) Knowledge of 
one’s own thoughts is incorrigible (Incorrigi- 
bility).4 

Anti-Cartesianism in philosophy of mind, 
by contrast; is characterized as externalist 
and holist. Externalism rejects most or all of 
the above assumptions and covers a variety 
of views, from Putnam’s sweeping declara- 
tion that “Meanings ain’t in the head,” to 
more nuanced and regimented positions like 
Sellars’ “Verbal Behaviorism” or 
“Linguisticism” (which involves the adop- 
tion of (1)-(3) and some modified version of 
(7) but the rejection of (4)-(6)), or 
Davidson’s anti-Cartesian externalism, 
which sometimes seems to amount to an out- 
right rejection of all the above claims, with 
exception of (2). In stressing the anti-Carte- 
sianism of his position Davidson opposes 
internalism in its strong form.) 

If “Cartesianism” is equated with internal- 
ism in that sense, the main question of this 
paper can be put as follows: Is Descartes a 
“Cartesian?” More precisely, to what extent 
can Descartes’s concept of thought be con- 
sidered “Cartesian?” Its aim will be reached 
if it can contribute to cast some doubts on 
the received way of understanding 
Descartes’s view of thought as a paradigm of 
internalism, and also to draw attention to 
some unjustly neglected aspects and themes 
in Descartes’s philosophy of-mind. 


2. THOUGHT AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


Immediate awareness or consciousness 1S, 
for Descartes, the common and distinctive 
mark of thought. Whatever is such that I am 
immediately aware of it—which, for 
Descartes, is to say that I cannot doubt its 
existence—is a thought. The term thought, as 
Descartes defines it, has a wide application: 
it extends to all sorts of conscious (occurent) 


states and events, and covers any mental 
phenomenon which is such that it can, under 
suitable circumstances, be immediately per- 
ceived by the subject to which it is attributed. 
Acts of the will as well as of the intellect, of 
the imagination as well as of the senses, all 
qualify as thoughts for Descartes. In defining 
the mind or soul as a thinking thing, and the 
capacity to think in terms of consciousness, 
Descartes introduces a new notion of the 
mind and the mental. Traditionally, thinking 
(cogitatio) was restricted to the mind or the 
pure intellect considered as the highest psy- 
chic capacity; Descartes extends it to cover 
any conscious acts or states, including sensa- 
tions and passions usually attributed to the 
animal soul. Although he holds the latter to 
be dependent on the mind-body union in so 
far as they are caused (occasioned) by bodily 
movements, Descartes classifies them as 
modes of thought and hence as non-physical. 
This means that the traditional distinction 
between the pure intellect and the corporeal 
senses is rejected: even sensations, in so far 
as they are consciously experienced, are said 
to involve some intellectual activity.’ 

Descartes’s redefinition of the mind in- 
volves a new account of mental acts and their 
objects. He often uses “idea” and “percep- 
tion” coextensively with “thought” in the 
wide sense he gives this term, to refer both to 
the act and the object of awareness. A 
thought or idea in the wide sense can hence 
be anything from the acts of the pure intel- 
lect to those of the senses, the imagination, 
and the will—they also cover the objects of 
these acts. In the Third Meditation account 
of “ideas,” however, the term “idea” is used 
more restrictedly to apply only to the objects 
(representational contents) of thoughts or 
mental acts.® 

The postulation,of a common characteris- 
tic for such. acwide range of phenomena is 
notoriously problematic: one wonders what 
cogitatio—this ‘general capacity to think, 
which manifests itself in any form of con- 
scious, mental activity—consists of? 
Descartes’s own (to most people) unaccept- 
able way out was an appeal to self-evidence. 
Thought, or thinking, he claimed, is a self-evi- 
dent, primary notion: it is one of those simple 
things that everyone who understands the 
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word knows by itself. It does not call for nor 
could it be given any further explanation: it is 
a conceptually primitive, underivable and ir- 
reducible notion.’ 

Descartes’s notion of thought as what-is 
immediately perceived in inner conscious- 
ness, no doubt looks like the very model of 
an internalist view of the mental. It is tempt- 
ing to treat Descartes’s terms “thought” and 
“consciousness” as synonyms and equate 
thought with inner perception or conscious- 
ness. This would explain why Descartes 
classifies feelings and sensations, which are 
conscious states, as thoughts. Such an equa- 
tion would however, for reasons I cannot go 
into here, be inadequate. Instead of treating 
“consciousness” as a synonym of “thought,” 
it should be taken as the mark by which acts 
and states are recognized as mental as op- 
posed to physical. Even so, it is problemati- 
cal, since the recognition of thoughts or more 
generally, mentality, becomes a matter of 
“inner” or “private” experience, and so does 
the identification of and distinction between 
different kinds of thought. 

Consciousness or inner awareness, how- 
ever, is not the only criterion or mark of 
mind and thinking for Descartes. The surest 
(external) sign that something is thinking is 
the capacity to use speech or language; in 
some contexts, this is presented as the only 
certain sign of thinking./° 

The question arises to what extent these 
two criteria—the internal and the external— 
overlap? Does consciousness coincide with 
or require a capacity to express through (si- 
lent or overt) speech-acts whatever is in- 
wardly perceived? Are we conscious only of 
what is or can be represented in some inner 
language? 


III. THOUGHT AND TALK 


Descartes, unfortunately, offers no ac- 
count of the connection between thought 
and language. Speech, as will be seen, pre- 
supposes thought, but would Descartes hold 
with Sellars, for instance, that thought can be 
explained through language, by way of anal- 
ogy? Or would he agree with Davidson that 
there is some similarity of structure between 
the sentences of a language and the thoughts 


expressed in that language, but that the par- 
allel between them provides, at best, “a pre- 
sumption in favour of their interdependence,” 
not an “argument for the primacy of ei- 
ther?”!! 

It is clear that Descartes holds thought to 
be primary: speech depends on thought and 
not the other way round, as Davidson would 
have it. Davidson, in “Thought and Talk” de- 
fends the claim that “a creature cannot have 
thoughts unless it is an interpreter of the 
speech of another” (op. cit. p. 157). This the- 
sis surely is opposed to Cartesianism, if by 
Cartesianism one means, for instance, a 
“Robinson Crusoe” view of the mind. But 
the picture of a speechless person who grows 
up in the wilderness and constructs a private 
language and world out of his subjective sen- 
sations or sense data, belongs to an empiri- 
cist tradition foreign to the Cartesian 
thinker. Cartesian thought—cogitatio—may 
not require membership in a linguistic com- 
munity, but it certainly does require, indeed 
presupposes, membership in a community of 
rational beings—no matter what the medita- 
tor wants to feign or pretend at the outset of 
his solitary meditations. Davidson’s pre- 
linguistic featherless biped needs not only 
sensory stimuli and innate differentiating re- 
sponses to them, she also needs to encounter 
another creature enough alike herself react- 
ing to the same kind of stimuli from the same 
external source in order to discover, by a 
mysterious triangulation, the concept of ob- 
jective truth and, with it, that of true beliefs 
about a shared external world, all of which 
Davidson seems to count among the minimal 
necessary requirements for interpretation, 
and hence for talk and thought to occur.!? 
Descartes’s starting point of course is differ- 
ent: instead of taking the external physical 
world for granted, he grants what the ex- 
ternalist has to prove, namely that he or it (I 
would not say “she” when speaking of 
Descartes’s thinking thing) doubts and 
thinks and hence already has the concept of 
thought, from where, by material inference, 
he moves on to the conlusion that he or it 
exists, having already, in this first step, dis- 
covered that thinking is rule-governed, and 
that it necessarily presupposes some exter- 
nal reality, greater and more perfect than the 
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thinker itself—a reality which, whatever it is, 
is experienced as the source of the concepts 
and normative restraints regulating its activ- 
ity (thinking). Annette Baier draws atten- 
tion to this in listing the awareness of a 
superior (perfect) thinker right after self- 
awareness as essential for thought (“Mind 
and Change of Mind”) and she justly notes 
(in “Cartesian Persons”) that Descartes, 
while down-playing the role of language for 
thought, emphasizes the importance of “that 
correctability by another which we post- 
Wittgensteinians find so essential to both 
speech and thought.” 

Descartes’s thinker thus finds itself 
equipped both with concepts and a capacity 
to discover relations of compatibility and 
mutual exclusion in which they stand to each 
other. Descartes calls these concepts innate, 
self-evident common notions—they are 
called common because taken to be natural 
and shared by all rational minds. They come 
in a mixed bag including logical and meta- 
physical principles and axioms that 
Descartes held to be self-evident. Some of 
them, the so called eternal truths, are mere 
principles of reason; others, Descartes tells 
us, are of real things.'* The latter belong to 
those called “ideas” in the strict sense, the 
distinctive feature of which is to represent 
things (ideas are said to be representative by 
their very nature)—though it eventually 
turns out, to the exasperation of commenta- 
tors, that some ideas fail to represent any- 
thing and are therefore called materially 
false ideas.! I said the thinker finds itself 
equipped with these concepts, but this must 
be taken with a grain of salt. I do not mean 
that Descartes, as Locke did, holds them to 
be given rough and ready in the mind at birth 
(or before)—rather the mind comes to the 
world with an innate disposition or ability to 
discover or form them.! Post-Hegelian 
thinkers know that it takes more than just 
minds and innate dispositions to think, learn 
or discover anything; they also understand 
and take account, in a way Descartes did not, 
of the role of the historical and social settings 
in which the mind is embodied, not to men- 
tion the practices and ways of life giving it its 
distinctive shape as that of a human thinker. 
It is good to remind oneself though, before 


deciding on which side of the dividing line 
between externalism and internalism 
Descartes’s thinker should be placed, not 
only that he or it is embodied and thus born 
to a world of other thinkers and extended 
bodies, with all the limitations, resources and 
challenges that imposes on it, but also, that it 
finds the limits of what it can clearly and 
distinctly conceive all set for it—not by mere 
historical or psychological necessity, nor in- 
deed by any eternal and unalterable logical 
necessity, but because an omnipotent and 
perfect thinker has determined what is possi- 
ble and hence conceivable to the finite minds 
it creates,!” 


IV. PROPOSITIONAL THOUGHTS 


That language is not explicitly mentioned 
by Descartes as essential for thought does 
not mean that thought and language are not, 
for him, interconnected. The evidence that a 
thing is thinking is, for Descartes, not only 
that it talks—parrots can talk—but that it 
has “real speech” of the kind humans have, 
which involves the capacity “of indicating by 
word or sign something pertaining to pure 
thought and not natural impulse.”!® The 
mere expression of their “natural impulses 
of anger, fear, hunger, and so on” that even 
dumb animals can communicate by their 
voices or bodily movements is not sufficient. 
It is the capacity of using (and understanding 
the meaning of) conventional signs or sym- 
bols which is a decisive indication of thought 
or reason. The (bodily) movements occa- 
sioning sensations and passions occur me- 
chanically, in both animals and in humans; it 
is only because and in so far as these move- 
ments are accompanied by thought that they 
are conscious sensations or passions, that is, 
mental states or modes of thought in 
Descartes’s sense of the word.!9 But what is 
it that has to be, as it were, added on to the 
mere mechanical movements accounting for 
life and sensation in animals in order for 
there to be conscious sensation and thought 
of the human kind? 

Descartes seems to take thought to be 
prior to speech, causally and logically, and 
considers the latter as the instrument or me- 
dium for expressing the former. Does this 
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mean that speech naturally reflects the struc- 
ture of the thoughts it is used to convey?”° 
Both involve representation, but in different 
ways; thoughts represent immediately, 
speech by means of external, public signs or 
symbols. Yet it is difficult to account for what 
thinking of something is without using the 
analogue of speech and language. There 1s a 
strong temptation to try to explain what 
thinking of or about something involves by 
some kind of analogy with the meaning or 
reference of linguistic terms. 

The view that thoughts are propositions or 
proposition-like is popular in contemporary 
philosophy. It has also been attributed to 
Descartes, on the grounds that Descartes, 
like the defenders of this view, makes a dis- 
tinction between two aspects of thoughts: the 
mental act or attitude on the one had, and its 
object or representational content on the 
other. The distinction, in Cartesian terms, is 
between the idea taken materially, as an op- 
eration of the intellect, and the idea taken 
objectively, as the thing represented by that 
operation (AT VII, 231). The object, as rep- 
resented, is said to have objective reality, 
which differs both from the material (or for- 
mal) reality of the act of thinking itself and 
from the formal reality of the thing repre- 
sented. The parallel between this distinction 
and the contemporary one has lead Zeno 
Vendler to suggest that a Cartesian thought 
or idea, in the strict sense of the word, is a 
propositional content, which can be actually 
entertained in various frames or modes: to 
think is to have a propositional thought or, 
more properly, a propositional attitude. This 
reading is endorsed also by Norman Mal- 
colm, who goes so far as to claim that 
Descartes’s distinction between the mental 
and the physical is “defined by the presence 
or absence of propositional content.”2! 

There are reservations to be made to the 
above reading: First, the distinction between 
act and object does not seem to be applica- 
ble, at least not without strong qualifications, 
to all kinds of thoughts. Mental acts or 
states—like moods and emotional states, for 
instance—can be conscious thoughts with- 
out having any specific object at all. Second, 
it takes (unproblematically) for granted that 
the notion of objective reality is reducible to 


that of a proposition, but there is no evidence 
that the representative content of ideas is, for 
Descartes, always or essentially proposi- 
tional. Yet the suggestion is worth consider- 
ing: it would explain why Descartes 
defended the infamous and counterintuitive 
doctrine that brutes cannot think: because 
animals lack the capacity of real speech, they 
also lack that of thinking—e., they do not 
have propositional thoughts. As Malcolm 
reads him, Descartes is committed to a nar- 
row and overly intellectualistic view of the 
mental life. To Vendler, Descartes’s argu- 
ment that brutes cannot think reveals a fun- 
damental inconsistency in his use of the term 
thought. Descartes, he says, fails to recognize 
the distinction between two kinds of con- 
scious states—states which do have a propo- 
sitional content, and states which are 
conscious but lack such a content. Descartes, 
Vendler thinks, was right in calling the for- 
mer thoughts, and he also agrees that ani- 
mals do not have thoughts in this sense of the 
word. Mental states like sensations, feelings, 
imaginations, pains, moods, melodies etc., 
which do not have a propositional content 
and cannot therefore be expressed in speech, 
are not, according to Vendler’s view, 
thoughts in this proper sense of the word. 
Yet, such non-propositional mental states, 
because they are felt or experienced, are at- 
tributable also to speechless creatures. Con- 
sciousness, in this wider sense is not a 
property restricted to language-users—it is 
common to all kinds of animals.” 

Descartes, however, does not espouse the 
narrow intellectualistic view of the mental 
that Malcolm attributes to him, nor is his 
concept of thought definable, in its main or 
primary sense, by that of propositional con- 
tent.” Descartes, I believe, is hence not 
guilty of the confusion between thought and 
consciousness Vendler charges him for.”4 


V. FORMAL AND OBJECTIVE REALITY 


Among the things speaking against any 
straightforward identification of the repre- 
sentational object of Cartesian ideas with a 
proposition is the tricky notion of objective 
reality. Objective reality comes in degrees, 
and the degree or amount of objective reality 
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of an idea supposedly reflects the degree of 
formal reality of the thing it represents, if it 
were an actually existing thing. Suppose I’m 
thinking of the heat of the fire. My idea of 
heat, being merely of a sensation and hence 
of a mode of thought, has less objective real- 
ity than my idea of the oil burning some- 
where in the deserts of Kuwait, for instance. 
The latter idea has more objective reality be- 
cause its object is some particular substance 
or self-subsisting thing, and the nature of a 
substance involves more formal reality than 
that of a mode which cannot exist without 
inhering in a substance. Likewise, my idea of 
a unicorn (granted that unicorns are mere 
fictional or chymerical entities) has less ob- 
jective being than that of my horse, because 
even if my horse no longer is among the ac- 
tual beings of this world, my idea of it repre- 
sents a real being, that is, a thing that has 
existed and the being or existence of which 
does not involve contradiction. The idea of a 
square circle, by contrast, is a non-idea; it 
lacks objective reality altogether because it 
is of anon-being, of something which cannot 
possibly exist—it is no idea at all because its 
content (object) is unthinkable.» 

Now I don’t know how propositions could 
catch or reflect this ontological variety. It 
may well be there is a way of doing it, it may 
also be it is no big deal if it cannot be done, 
because the whole idea of degrees of reality, 
and in particular Descartes’s application of it 
to the content of ideas, belongs to the oddi- 
ties of a metaphysical tradition we might as 
well forget about. But there are other fea- 
tures of Cartesian thought that the proposi- 
tional account ignores, and more to its 
detriment, I believe. The most important is 
the immediate certainty or indubitability ac- 
companying any occurent act of thought or 
perception: as soon as I think of something, I 
am aware of or know, non-inferentially, what 
I am presently thinking about. This certainty 
does not, contrary to what we post-Rylean 
thinkers have been conditioned to believe, 
entail or presuppose a full epistemological 
transparency and incorrigibility of 
thoughts.”6 It is true that Descartes uses 
many a misleading metaphor, among others 
that of innerness, of what is immediately per- 
ceived in the mind, as if the object of imme- 


diate awareness were some inner idea, sepa- 
rable from the object represented, and inter- 
vening, as it were, between the act of thought 
and its object. But what all this talk about 
knowing what goes on or is within us means, 
is merely as Alan Donagan points out in a 
perceptive gloss on Descartes’s definition of 
thought, that whatever an idea represents, it 
does so directly or immediately, so that I can- 
not be in doubt of what I am presently repre- 
senting or thinking of.” In thinking of the 
tower of the Cathedral of Learning in Pitts- 
burgh, the immediate object of my aware- 
ness is the tower, not an internal image or 
mental replica of it, which I have to compare 
to other internal ideas in order to be certain 
what tower or external thing I am presently 
thinking of. 

As to transparency, it no doubt is a charac- 
teristic of some thoughts, notably of clear 
and distinct propositional thoughts, But clear- 
ness and distinctness, for Descartes, are norms 
or ideals—not common or constitutional 
properties of human thinking. Most of our 
conscious thoughts are obscure and con- 
fused—yet we are aware of them, and we can- 
not doubt having one confused thought after’ 
another, even when we are unable to tell 
what they are about. Awareness, like clear- ` 
ness and distinctness (and, for that matter, 
objective reality), comes in degrees, and the 
Cartesian notion of thought is broad enough 
to cover all sorts of mental states, from actu- 
ally entertained distinct and transparent 
ideas to the most confused, potential or even 
unconscious feelings. 

Now it may well be vain to posit any com- 
mon characteristic of such a wide variety of 
phenomena. The one which among the charac- 
teristics discussed by contemporary philoso- 
phers seems closest to Descartes’s wide 
sense of thought is the reflexivity that Harry 
Frankfurt takes to be distinctive for con- 
sciousness and that he describes as a second- 
ary awareness of primary differentiating 
responses to stimuli. “To hear a sound con- 
sciously, rather than to respond to it uncon- 
sciously, involves being aware of hearing it or 
being aware of the sound as heard.” Like 
Descartes, Frankfurt insists that this does not 
involve a duality, in the sense of a replication 
of acts of consciousness, with a distinct, sec- 
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ondary instance of consciousness having the 
primary awareness as its object. That would 
lead to an infinite proliferation of instances 
of consciousness. “Rather, the self-con- 
sciousness in question is a sort of immanent 
reflexivity in virtue of which every instance of 
being conscious grasps not only that of which 
it is an awareness but also the awareness of 
at? 

This account suits many of the things 
Descartes says about thoughts, and sheds 
some light, in particular, on his characteriza- 
tion of thoughts as immediately or directly 
perceived. If, moreover, one takes reflexivity 
in this sense to be what Descartes regards as 
distinctive for human thoughts, then his view 
of animals as non-thinking need not involve 
a denial of primary awareness in brutes: 
thoughtless brutes can be aware of their en- 
vironment as well as of their own states, and 
yet lack the reflexive awareness which in- 
volves awareness also of their responses to 
the latter. 

The contemporary discussion of mental 
states as propositional attitudes ignores this 
reflexive aspect of conscious thought, be- 
cause the focus is almost exclusively on the 
propositions forming the content of these 
thoughts. It would be queer indeed, to think 
of propositions as self-reflexive or illumina- 
tive—as some kind of stickers or tags in the 
brain which render themselves visible when 
used or attended to. This, however, is not the 
point of the light-metaphor here. It’s point, 
as I understand it, as also of Descartes’s talk 
of immediate awareness, certainty, indubita- 
bility, and clearness of thoughts, is that it 
qualifies primarily the act, not the object of 
thought. It is the very act or activity of think- 
ing which is self-reflexive and which, as in 
Frankfurt’s metaphor, renders itself visible 
when enlightening other things. Thinking is 
essentially an activity; it never stands still, 
though the static character of our language, 
of propositions, of the digital machines and 
other metaphors we use in trying to account 
for it may make it look as if it did. Their focus 
is on ideas or concepts as pictures or repro- 
ductions, and on thoughts as propositions, 
premises and conclusions, as if the activity, 
the movement from one to other were 
merely accidental—indeed, given the right 


inference-rule, the transition too can be 
caught up in a static, unchanging proposi- 
tion. Such pictures seem to leave little or no 
room for the phenomena and experiences 
making up most of our emotional and con- 
scious life, notably for what Descartes took 
to be the highest of human perfections and 
the only one that the thinking thing could be 
said to share with its infinite creator: a will 
experienced as unrestricted in its scope and 
capacity of free choice. The will is superior to 
the intellect as the active is superior to the 
passive. This does not mean that the will by 
itself would be anything, and indeed it needs 
the intellect and ideas to have something to 
act with or upon. The talk of will and intellect 
as separate faculties or capacities, for 
Descartes, is just talk: the mind, in itself, is 
one and indivisible, and it is the same thing 
which in perceiving is passive and in judging 
or willing active. The ideas, wherever they 
come from, can be discovered, presented to 
or even imposed on the intellect, but the in- 
tellect for Descartes is an active power hav- 
ing the capacity to determine itself the 
direction or goal of its activity without any 
restraints. It is, I believe, this very capacity of 
self-determination which is distinctive of 
what Descartes calls pure as opposed to 
body-dependent thoughts.*! It is also 
through the exercise (or lack of exercise) of 
this activity that the thinking thing discovers 
itself, as acting or being acted upon. It is what 
makes Cartesian consciousness essentially 
self-consciousness—an awareness of the self 
as a source of action, as an agent who in 
thinking and acting is responsible for what it 
does, for how and where it directs its atten- 
tion and for what it chooses to assent to or 
deny.*2 


VI. SELLARSIAN THOUGHTS 


Concepts, in Sellars’ universe, are not 
given, and the world does not come sliced up 
in natures, kinds, particulars, facts etc., for 
thoughts to direct themselves to or to repre- 
sent. There are no things or natures, as there 
are in the Cartesian world, to be discrimi- 
nated, and there are, consequently, no ob- 
jects of awareness before and independently 
of the mastery of language.*> Awareness re- 
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quires concepts, and the acquisition of con- 
cepts is a linguistic affair: it is the fruit of a 
long and complicated process of publicly re- 
inforced responses to public objects. There 
can be no prelinguistic awareness of any cog- 
nitive significance: not even the simplest 
concept, say, of redness, is acquired because 
we notice red things or redness—to notice 
the latter is already to have the concept of 
the former, and cannot therefore account for 
ite 

Not only does awareness, and hence 
thought, presuppose language (non-linguis- 
tic animals do not think), but thinking itself 
is to be understood by analogy with speech. 
Yet, for Sellars, thinking is not the same as 
the use of language. Sellars accepts some of 
the central tenets of what he calls the classi- 
cal view of thought: (i) that thoughts are 
inner episodes; (ii) that they are intentional, 
and (iii) that they are causes of overt, verbal 
and non-verbal behavior. (Cf. (1)-(3) in sect. 
1 above.) He thinks the classical view is de- 
fensible provided it is purged of a number of 
mistakes, among which he counts the claims 
(iv) that thoughts, in virtue of their inten- 
tionality, can account for the meaningfulness 
of overt speech episodes, (v) that intention- 
ality is an intrinsic characteristic of thoughts 
(cf. theses (4) and (5) above), and, (vi) that 
thoughts are epistemologically transparent 
so that their contents can be, unproblematic- 
ally, known by inner inspection.» The rejec- 
tion of (iv) is crucial: once the logical and 
epistemological priority of inner thought ep- 
isodes over linguistic meaning is overthrown 
and the public and overt nature of the latter 
is recognized, the usual epistemological wor- 
ries assailing the classical view vanish. 

Thoughts, as we saw, can cause overt 
speech according to Sellars, but the meaning 
of the utterances so caused does not depend 
on the intentionality of thoughts: the latter 
are not mere instruments or overt expres- 
sions of the former. To assume that meaning- 
ful speech is the expression of intentional 
thought, in the sense that its meaning is de- 
rived from the latter, would be to grant that 
the intentionality of inner thought episodes 
consists in some prior, prelinguistic content 
or aboutness pertaining to them naturally or 
intrinsically. This, because it treats intention- 


ality as an intrinsic, irreducible feature of 
thought, and hence as an unexplained ex- 
plainer, is unacceptable to Sellars.*® 

In so far as Sellars (I’m not quite sure to 
what extent he does it) takes the ability to 
have conscious thoughts to be acquired only 
in the process of acquiring overt speech, he 
seems committed to the view that thoughts 
cannot occur (be noticed?) without the overt 
speech-acts which constitute their culmina- 
tion, and hence that there are no thoughts 
before the mastery of speech is well estab- 
lished. He therefore seems to side with those 
who, like Descartes and Davidson, regard 
non-linguistic animals as dumb or thought- 
less.37 It also follows that the meaning of 
overt utterances cannot be derived from or 
analysed in terms of the intentionality of 
thoughts. On the contrary, “the semantical 
characterization of overt verbal episodes is 
the primary use of semantical terms,” and 
semantically characterized, overt linguistic 
events constitute the very model in terms of 
which the inner thought episodes are under- 
stood or conceived. Far from offering a basis 
for explaining meaning, our talk about inner 
thought episodes—or more specifically, of 
their aboutness or intentionality—is thus it- 
self reducible to semantical talk about verbal 
expressions.” It takes some thought though, 
to understand what this reducibility of 
thought-talk to semantical talk amounts to, 
and it is worth dwelling on it for a while. 

It is important to notice the distinction 
stressed by Sellars between the two different 
senses in which a linguistic utterance can be 
said to “express a thought:” 1) the thought 
episode causes the utterance (causal sense of 
express), and 2) the utterance expresses the 
content or the meaning of the thought (logi- 
cal sense of express). The term ‘thought’, 
here, is correspondingly ambiguous and 
stands in (1) for thinking, i.e. for an occurent 
act or episode of thought, whereas it stands 
in (2) for the proposition or content of 
thought (for what Frege calls Sinn, 
Gedanke). While Sellars seems to hold that 
thoughts in the sense of occurent thinkings 
or inner episodes cause utterances, 1.e., that 
utterances express thinkings in the causal 
sense, he rejects the intentionalist assump- 
tion ((4) above) that they express thoughts in 
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the logical sense of express, because he de- 
nies that the inner episodes or thinkings 
which cause overt utterances are also 
thoughts in a (broadly) Fregean sense.”? Sell- 
ars denies, in other words, that inner think- 
ings have an intrinsic conceptual or 
propositional content from which the mean- 
ing of overt utterances could be derived. In- 
stead, he argues, it is the other way around: 
the contents of thought episodes or thinkings 
are derived from the meanings of the utter- 
ances that they cause, i.e., of the utterances 
that express the inner episodes in the causal 
sense. 

Is Sellars, as Chisholm thinks, just turning 
the tables and postulating the primacy and 
self-evidence of linguistic meaning instead of 
that of intentional thought? We are still 
stuck with an unexplained explainer—it has 
merely been removed to another level: from 
the realm of inner awareness to that of overt 
behavior. Meaning, as a peculiar semantic 
category pertaining to linguistic expressions, 
is here treated as a primitive.” But this kind 
of objection seems to miss the point of the 
Sellarsian account of meaning altogether, 
because according to Sellars there are no 
specific.semantic relations. Semantical state- 
ments are not relational statements of the 
form xRy: they do not describe a semantic 
relation connecting a term to an object.*! 
This is not say that the meaningfulness or 
aboutness of linguistic utterances is unex- 
plainable or mysterious. Sellars thinks there 
is a genuine explanation which does not pre- 
suppose the explanandum in the way 
Descartes’s or Brentano’s appeal to some 
natural ability to represent, or Searle’s ap- 
peal to the intrinsic meaning or intentional- 
ity of thought, seem to do. The explanation is 
provided by a functional theory according to 
which the meaning of both thoughts and ut- 
terances is constituted by their functional 
roles in a larger pattern of verbal and non- 
verbal behavior.*2 The aboutness of thought 
episodes, like the meaning of the verbal ut- 
terances which are the model for them, is 
thus given with their inferential or functional 
roles in the discourse and patterns of behav- 
ior constituting them. 

Sellars himself raises the question: How 
can the classical idea of thoughts as inner 


episodes which are neither overt behavior 
nor verbal imagery and which are properly 
referred to in terms of the vocabulary of in- 
tentionality, be reconciled with the idea that 
the categories of intentionality are, at bot- 
tom, semantical categories pertaining to 
overt verbal performances?“ A Cartesian 
might ask why one would assume there are 
inner thought episodes in the first place if 
one denies any immediate experience of 
them? Why, furthermore, should they be 
characterized as intentional, if the aboutness 
or representative nature of thoughts—the 
fact that they are about or represent things— 
is not itself a matter of direct awareness? The 
very basis for the metaphor of innerness in 
Descartes, as we saw, is the immediate cer- 
tainty accompanying occurent thought epi- 
sodes. But then the terms “experience” or 
“perceive” have none of the connotations 
for Descartes that they have acquired in the 
empiricist tradition. Sellars, in denying any 
immediate experience of thinking, seems to 
take it to involve some kind of sensory, per- 
ceptual experience, and thereby also a com- 
mitment to the myth of the given he wants to 
get rid of. 

Jones’s methodological behaviorism and 
the model introduced with the Jonesian the- 
ory are supposed to provide an answer to the 
above questions. The inner episodes are to 
be conceived as theoretical entities postu- 
lated by the theory to explain overt linguistic 
behavior, whereas the model used to de- 
scribe these episodes is that of the very be- 
havior to be explained, namely verbal 
behavior itself. Hence the model, though 
not identical with the theory on which it is 
built, allows for the application of semantic 
categories to the episodes postulated by the 
theory. Because talk of the aboutness, in- 
tentionality or meaning of the inner 
“speech” episodes depends on the model, it 
is “reducible” to the semantical talk applica- 
ble to the model, to overt speech. More pre- 
cisely: it just is ordinary semantical 
(meta-linguistic) talk of the model applied to 
the entities posited by the theory. 

It is worth stressing that the discursive en- 
tities posited by the theory, which are called 
thoughts, are introduced in a framework of 
“unobserved,” “nonempirical,” “inner” epi- 
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sodes. The sense in which they are “in” lan- 
guage-using animals is the same as that in 
which molecular impacts are “in” gases: they 
are theoretical, which means that they are 
not definable in observational terms. Their 
existence is postulated, not taken for 
granted, and they are methodologically 
“pure” in the sense that the question of their 
nature is left open. Some may think it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that these thoughts are to 
be “‘identified’ with complex events in the 
cerebral cortex functioning along the lines of 
a calculating machine.” Jones, though he 
seems very tempted by it, is not committed 
to this identification.“ 


VII. INTENTIONALITY AND LINGUISTICISM 


Sellars’ functional conception of meaning 
has much in common with that of the late 
Wittgenstein’s. From a sufficiently wide birds- 
eye perspective, their conceptions of meaning 
really seem to be the same; at least they both 
agree that there is nothing to meaning over 
and above the function or use of linguistic 
utterances. 

Sellars does not agree with Wittgenstein 
that “the meaning of a term is its use” be- 
cause, as he writes to Chisholm, there “is no 
sense of ‘use’ which analyzes the relevant 
sense of ‘means’.” Yet he admits that this 
Wittgensteinian maxim does embody “an 
important insight,” which is that the mastery 
or understanding of language (of the norms 
governing it) springs, basically, from the rou- 
tines by which it is learnt and passed on, by 
social inheritance. The mastery of language 
is constituted by these routines, and does not 
presuppose the concept of thought. Given 
the mastery of language, semantical dis- 
course can be mastered too, without pre- 
supposing the concept of inner episodes as 
the causes of linguistic behavior.*” 

This does not mean that the use and mas- 
tery of language do not require thinking. 
Thoughts are causally prior to overt verbal 
utterances. Sellars concern is to prove, 
against Descartes and the Cartesians, that 
the concept of thought is not presupposed by 
the use and understanding of semantical 
talk. The concept of thought—of inner inten- 
tional episodes—is not given naturally: it has 


to be constructed and acquired. But this 
means that the awareness of thoughts is in a 
sense acquired too. Thinkings may go on be- 
fore there is language, but they go on unno- 
ticed. One cannot know, noninferentially, 
that one has thoughts without having the 
concept of thought, and the concept of 
thought can be acquired only through the 
mastery of language and semantical dis- 
course. ; 

Viewed from the functionalist perspective 
taken by Sellars, the classical concept of 
thoughts as essentially intentional inner epi- 
sodes seems strikingly empty. Its emptiness 
can be explained, Sellars writes, “by the fact 
that it uses as its model for the description of 
the intrinsic nature of mental acts (i.e., what 
they ‘consist of’) aspects of linguistic activity 
which are largely functional in character.” 
In other words, granting that the meaning of 
linguistic utterances can be given a function- 
alist explanation, there is nothing over and 
above their use or function for their meaning 
to consist of. Granting, further, that thoughts 
are conceived on the model of linguistic ut- 
terances, any conception which locates the 
nature or being (formal reality) of thoughts 
in their aboutness, meaning or intentionality 
is empty, because there are no such intrinsic 
characteristics or properties—intentionality 
or aboutness is not a property of thoughts— 
over and above functional characteristics de- 
rived from or constituted by socially 
sanctioned use. 

Do these considerations constitute a final 
blow to the classical Cartesian view of 
thought? Though they may be fateful to 
what was above called “Cartesian” or 
“Strong Internalism,” J am not certain they 
threaten Descartes’s “intentionalism,” if by 
the latter one understands the adoption, in a 
sense to be qualified, of theses (4) and (5). 
The view that thoughts are intrinsically in- 
tentional and that their intentionality ac- 
counts for the meaningfulness of verbal 
expressions need not be construed realisti- 
cally, as presupposing that thoughts contain 
some separate formally real entities, the 
being or reality of which accounts for their 
intentionality, and hence also for the mean- 
ing of linguistic utterances. Descartes is not 
open to this kind of criticism because he 
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treats only the act of thinking (the idea taken 
materially), not the content of thought (the 
idea taken objectively), as formally real. 
Whatever degree of reality the representa- 
tive content can be said to have, it is not de- 
rived from (or reflecting) that of the act of 
thought but from the reality of the object 
represented. Nor is the (formal or material) 
reality of the act of thinking dependent on 
the being or reality of the representative 
content which is merely objective. Whatever 
this lesser, objective mode of being is, it is not 
to be construed as some independent entity 
distinct from and intervening between the 
mental act and the external object of 
thought. The act of thought, i.e., the thinking 
or representing has, in Descartes’s theory, 
this “funny characteristic” of course, that it 
can represent, be about, or be directed to 
something. But so have Sellarsian thinkings, 
at least to the extent that they can be ex- 
pressed, causally, in meaningful speech- 
acts.” In neither case is the content or 
meaning construed as some real entity the 
intrinsic being of which would account for 
the intentionality or aboutness of the act. 

What, according to Sellars, is left of the 
classical view of thought, if the intrinsic in- 
tentionality of thought is dissolved in the 
way he suggests? Sellars, interestingly, seems 
to think of himself as rescuing the classical 
view from complete bankruptcy by the very 
analogy which made it look empty. It all 
hangs on an adequate use of the linguistic 
model. There are two features of overt utter- 
ances in the model to be distinguished: their 
functional roles on the one hand, and the 
phonemic descriptions of the linguistic mate- 
rials, which embody or are the vehicles of 
those roles on the other.°° If the analogy is 
taken seriously, the same distinction can be 
carried over to the thought episodes postu- 
lated by the Jonesian theory. This is to say, 
the inner speech episodes (Mentalese), like 
linguistic utterances, have a material embod- 
iment—their being (formal reality), there- 
fore, is not exhausted by their functional 
roles. 

The intentionality or aboutness of the 
symbols of the inner language of thought 
(Mentalese symbols), to repeat, consists of 
their conceptual functions. Those functions, 


to be carried out, require materials serving as 
their vehicle. Once this non-functional as- 
pect of the linguistic model is taken into ac- 
count, the ontological reality of thoughts is 
saved. Sellars writes: “After all, leaving aside 
functional considerations, thoughts are 
neuro-physiological processes...” But this, as 
Sellars wisely adds, is an idea that no arm- 
chair philosophizing could turn into cash.*! 
Philosophers, stay in your armchairs: no tres- 
passing here! What count, in so far as inten- 
tionality and meaning are concerned, are 
functional considerations, based on the roles 
and uses of linguistic utterances in the actual 
practice of talk and communication. 


VIII. INTERNALISM AND 
SCIENTIFIC REALISM 


Sellars 1s not making things very easy for 
us. Can one say that the classical view has 
survived the surgical treatment Sellars gives 
it? Internalism, for sure, has survived, and in 
a much invigorated form: from having some 
ghostly form of existence as modifications of 
a non-extended substance of which nothing 
much can be known except what their actual 
occurences reveal to us directly, thoughts 
have now acquired a more tangible and sci- 
entifically respectable reality. They are neu- 
rophysiological processes in the brain, and 
those who don’t understand, from their arm- 
chair, what that means, need not despair— 
relax and wait, science will, eventually, tell us 
more about it. 

What happened, however, to thesis (ii) of 
the classical view Sellars thought worth 
while defending—that thoughts are inten- 
tional? Well, I’m just guessing, and I some- 
how hope I am wrong: if you get up from the 
armchair, talk of intentionality turns out to 
be merely talk—une façon de parler. I hope I 
am wrong, not because I find such an idea 
offensive or wrongheaded—certainly there 
is a sense in which intentionality talk is just 
that: talk. I hope I’m wrong, because if this is 
Sellars’ position, I have a hard time seeing 
the consistency of it. Thoughts cannot be 
both intentional and neurophysiological pro- 
cesses. The latter, qua neurophysiological, 
are not thoughts, that is, in so far as they are 
brainprocesses, they are not intentional. 
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What is left, in the Sellarsian account, of the 
intentionality of thoughts once the func- 
tional considerations have been set aside? 
What will scientific research, disregarding 
semantical considerations, tell us about the 
materials (phonemes and other linguistic ve- 
hicles) of overt utterances or verbal behav- 
ior? In what way will that information 
contribute to our understanding, mastery, 
and use of language? Phonemes have no 
meaning apart from their functional roles in 
conveying concepts. Considerations regard- 
ing the materials of linguistic expressions 
play little role in our semantic discourse 
about their meanings. 

One is reminded here of Wittgenstein’s re- 
mark about the decisive move in the conjur- 
ing trick that lies at the origin of the 
philosophical problems mentalistic and be- 
havioristic theories seem to be stuck with: 
“We talk of processes and states and leave 
their nature undecided. Some time perhaps 
we shall know more about them—we think.” 
This very step, in itself innocent and mostly 
unnoticed, is fateful because, while admit- 
ting on the one hand that we do not know 
enough of the mental, we do, on the other, 
have a clear concept of processes and states, 
and of what learning to know such things 
better involves, and are thereby committed 
to acertain way of looking at the phenomena 
we are concerned with.°2 We are committed, 
among: other things, to the view that we can- 
not understand them before we have uncov- 
ered the hidden processes constituting their 
nature. 

Has Jones been conjured by this trick? I 
should think he has, very much so, in so far as 
he thinks of himself as a scientific realist. 
And if, in particular, he thinks, as Sellars 
seems to do, of the manifest image as the 
natural gateway to Scientific Realism, it is 
difficult to see how he could avoid this step. 

Taking that step, however, need not be all 
that fateful. After all, the speech model of 
the mental is just an analogy: it gives us noth- 
ing more or less than what we put into it. 
What is important in the model is the func- 
tional characterizations, not the non-func- 
tional ones. Taking this model seriously, it is 
hard to see why one would worry about 
internalism, at all. That is, it is hard to see 


what role the postulated internal processes 
could play in the explanation of what exter- 
nally constituted semantical and intentional 
talk is about. If, as indeed seems to be the 
case, they play no role at all, one might as 
well forget them, when talking about mean- 
ing and intentionality. 

What I would like to save of Jones’s the- 
ory, is just the model, not the theory. That is, 
I’d be happy to give up the internalist causal 
explanation of meaningful verbal behavior, 
and just stay with talk about the behavior 
and the thoughts it is taken to express. 
Thought-talk, after all, has important func- 
tions in the lives and actions of thinking and 
talking beings, and- in spite of the efforts of 
pre-Sellarsian behaviorists and post-Sellars- 
ian eliminative materialists, we have not yet 
learnt to get along without it, indeed, we 
seem, so far, unable even to conceive what it 
would be to do without it... 


IX. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The moral of the story which has been out- 
lined here is bound to be very tentative. At 
best (with a lot of Charity) it may help to for- 
mulate some new questions. What light, mean- 
while, can it shed on the one raised at the end 
of section 1? To what extent is Descartes a 
“Cartesian” in the contemporary sense? 

If Descartes accepts (1)—that thoughts 
are inner mental acts—, it must be remem- 
bered that the characterization of thoughts 
as “inner” is, merely, metaphorical: it cannot 
be taken literally when applied to things 
which by definition lack spatial extension. 
Thoughts have no location: that they are, in 
the present embodied state of the thinker, 
accompanied (or occasioned) by brain and 
other physiological states which have a spa- 
tial location does not mean that the thoughts 
themselves—qua intentional or representa- 
tional—can be located. It follows that they 
cannot be literally related to their objects 
either. Descartes, I take it, would have no 
problem with the claim that thoughts are in- 
tentional (2), except terminological: the 
terms to “represent” or to have being “ob- 
jectively” were more natural to him than that 
of “intentionality,” though, of course, both 
were used by the scholastics. As to (3), which 
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states the ontological primacy of thoughts, 
Descartes, undoubtedly, held some form of 
it—the talk about causal priority however, in 
the context of Descartes’s anomalous dual- 
ism, is of no consequence in so far as his 
scientific programme is concerned: the 
mind-body interaction, because it cannot be 
explained in terms of mechanical causation, 
remains outside its reach. What about (4) 
and (5)? I have already ascribed them to 
Descartes (note 3 above), but much more 
work needs to be done, to see in what 
sense—i.e., with what inferential commit- 
ments—he can be said to have endorsed 
them. (4), I take it, does not exclude that the 
real external world (including necessary 
truths as well as possible and actually exist- 
ing things) is ontologically and logically prior 
both to the thoughts and the linguistic utter- 
ances expressing them—the thoughts, as well 
as the meanings of the latter, are both deter- 
mined by (given with?) the objects they are 
about. Endorsing (4) hence, need not, as I 
understand it, by itself at least, lead to the 
epistemological disaster feared by the ex- 
ternalists. (5), in the context of Descartes’s 
doctrine, means that there is no explaining of 
how my thoughts can be representative—it is 
a matter of immediate awareness, and this 
seems to be the only answer Descartes can 
give to the question of how conventional, ar- 
bitrary expressions or utterances can be 
meaningful. How hard Descartes should be 
charged for accepting this unexplained ex- 
plainer depends, I think, on the alternatives 
at hand: until some non-circular and non- 


reductivist explanation of aboutness has 
seen the light one should not be too hard on 
him. (6), finally, is not presupposed in 
Descartes’s understanding of thoughts. The 
Cartesian mind, which as suggested above is 
essentially activity, needs more than just a 
few ideas or impressions in order to be aware 
of anything at all. Ideas or concepts, more- 
over, do not come to the mind as discrete, 
atomistic pictures; they come, rather, to the 
mind as beliefs, mostly in a muddy context of 
unnoticed, habitual judgements and precon- 
ceived opinions. Descartes’s clear and distinct 
ideas are not given, unproblematically, to be 
used as starting points or buildingblocks out of 
which more complex thoughts and judge- 
ments are constructed—they are, rather, the 
outcome of pains-taking critical scrutiny and 
(inferential) analysis. 

On this reading, Descartes’s position can- 
not be internalist in the sense of “Cartesian” 
or “Strong internalism:” it does not allow the 
construal of thoughts as discrete inner epi- 
sodes, which are intentional in virtue of hav- 
ing intrinsically inner, introspectable, private 
(non-public) objects. If Descartes’s view 1S 
not internalist, it can definitely not be called 
externalist either, because of its total neglect 
of the requirement of publicness which con- 
temporary social externalists, rightly so, put 
so much weight on. It may not be very mean- 
ingful to try to decide how Descartes’s view 
should be classified in terms of contempo- 
rary distinctions. If so, it might be time to find 
some more appropriate targets for anti-Car- 
tesian externalism.”? 
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NOTES 


1.1 do not want to claim that this is the way the term is or should be used in the contemporary discussion. 
Nor do I want to attribute all the claims here listed to the above authors—whether and to what extent 
they are assumed by an author, and whether that author should be called an internalist is, precisely, open 
to debate. I use them mainly as “ideal types” serving as points of reference in a comparison which is 
bound to be problematic between philosophers so far apart in time and concerns as are Descartes and 


his contemporary opponents. 


2. It does not matter here how the term “mental” is cashed out—it can stand, as in Descartes’s case, for 
something that is immaterial in the sense of being non-extended, or as in contemporary mentalism, for either 
neurophysiological events (brain-states) or merely causally defined functional or computational states. 
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3. See “The Chisholm-Sellars Correspondence on Intentionality,” in A. Marras (ed.), Intentionality, Mind 
and Language (Urbana, IL: University of Illinois Press, 1972), pp. 214-48. They are often taken to imply 
an atomistic account of concepts and meaning, but need not necessarily do it. Descartes, for instance, 
can be called an intentionalist, but it is not clear that he would endorse or be committed also to atomism 
in the sense of (6). The latter thesis, it seems to me, belongs rather to the empiricist tradition. For the 
contrast between atomistic and holistic views of concepts and meaning see the instructive account of 
Robert Brandom, “Two Concepts of Concepts” (manuscript, 1990). 


4. In contemporary terms they correspond to the view that thoughts are subjective, introspectable states, 
which are individuated independently of the external, social or physical environment. 


5. Strong internalism, or so-called “Cartesian” internalism, by which I mean the endorsement of (1)-(6), 
may be typical for contemporary versions of “Cartesianism” exemplified in functionalist views of the 
mind, according to which mental states are inner functional states intervening between “input” and 
“output” and which are individuated exclusively on the basis of their inner causal roles. I will not discuss 
the epistemological claims associated to this modern version of “Cartesianism,” or the “brain-in-the- 
vat”-skepticism it involves, because I do not think they follow from or are necessarily connected to the 
view Descartes held. In the following I use “Catresian” and “Cartesianism” with square quotes only for 
this contemporary view in order to distinguish it from Cartesianism in the usual sense of views held by 
or traditionally attributed to Descartes himself or his followers. 


6. “Cogitationis nomine intelligo illa omnia, quae nobis consciis in nobis fiunt, quatenus eorum in nobis 
conscientia est: Atque ita non modo intelligere, velle, imaginari, sed etiam sentire, idem est hic quod 
cogitare.” Principia, I par. 9; AT VIII, p. 7. For the novelty of Descartes’s definition of the soul see AT 
VIII-B, p. 347; CSM I, p. 296. I have used the standard edition of Charles Adam & Paul Tannery (eds.), 
Oeuvres de Descartes (Paris: Leopold Cerf, 1897-1913) 12 vols. (abbreviated AT) and the English 
translation of J. Cottingham, R. Stoothoff, D. Murdoch, The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984) (quoted as CSM). Cottingham renders the latin conscius 
by “being aware of” and conscientia by “awareness,” CSM I, pP. 195. The French texts uses “apercevoir 
immédiatement” AT IX-2, p. 28; Cf. AT VII, p. 160; and AT VII, p. 176. 


7. AT VII, p. 78, CSM II, p. 54. 


8. For a more extensive account see L. Alanen, “Cartesian Ideas and Intentionality,” in L. Haaparanta, 
M. Kusch, I. Niiniluoto (eds.) Language, Knowledge and Intentionality, in Acta Philosophica Fennica, 
vol. 49 (1990), pp. 344-69. 


9. For a somewhat similar position see John Searle, “Intentionality and the Use of Language,” in A. 
Margolit (ed.) Meaning and Use (Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publication Co., 1979), pp. 195-97. 


10. AT VI, p. 56; CSM II, p. 140, cf. the letters to More AT V, pp. 248, 345. 


11. See Donald Davidson, “Thought and Talk,” reprinted in Davidson, Inquiries into Truth and 
Interpretation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), pp. 154-70, p. 158. 


12. See, e.g., Davidson, “Rational Animals,” Dialectica, vol. 36 (1982), pp. 318-27. 


13. Annette Baier, Postures of the Mind (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1985), pp. 66, 
78. 


14. See, e.g., Principia, I, par. 48ff.; AT IXB, 23ff; CSM, I, 208ff. 
15. See the discussion in AT VII, p. 44; CSM II, p. 30; and AT VII, 232ff.; CSM II, 162ff. 


16. Ideas are not distinct from the faculty of thinking—they are innate in no other sense than the one in 
which certain dispositions, like generosity, or certain diseases, like gout or stones are said to be innate 
in some families: “it is not so much that the babies of such families suffer from these diseases in their 
mother’s womb, but simply that they are born with a certain ‘faculty’ or tendency to contract them.” AT 
VII-B, p. 358; CSM I, pp. 303-304. 


17. On Descartes’s theory of modality and the status of “eternal truths” see my “Descartes, Omnipotence 
and Kinds of Modality,” in Peter H. Hare (ed.), Doing Philosophy Historically (Buffalo: Prometheus 
Books, 1988), pp. 182-96; and L. Alanen & S. Knuuttila, “The Foundations of Modality and Conceivabil- 
ity in Descartes and His Predecessors,” in S. Knuuttila (ed.), Modern Modalities (Dordrecht: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1988), pp. 1-69. 
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18. To More, 5 February 1649, AT V, p. 278; K, p. 245; to More 15 April 1649, AT V, p. 345; K, p. 251. 
19. Discourse, AT VI, pp. 56-57; CSM I, p. 140; and to Newcastle, 23 November 1646; K, pp. 206-207. 
20. Many of Descartes’s predecessors, Augustine and Ockham, certainly took this for granted. 


21. See Zeno Vendler, “Descartes on Sensation,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 1 (1971), pp. 
1-14, p. 1ff. See also his Res Cogitans (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1972) and Norman Malcolm, 
“Thoughtless Brutes” (1972), reprinted in Thought and Knowledge (Ithaca and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1977), pp. 47-48. 


22. Vendler (1972) p. 155; see also, Vendler, “Descartes on Sensation” (1971), pp. 1ff. 


93. I discuss Descartes’s view more extensively in L. Alanen, “Descartes’s Dualism and the Philosophy 
of Mind,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, No. 3 (1989), pp. 391-413; and Alanen, “Cartesian Ideas 
and Intentionality.” 


24. Vendler may be right in that Descartes’s argument for the thesis that brutes cannot think equivocates 
between different senses of “to think” —that is, if it proves anything, it proves that it is only in a very 
restricted sense of thinking that animals cannot think. I have no wish to defend that argument. What, 
however, is it supposed to prove? Showing that ants and flies have no rewards or punishments to look 
forward to after this life was not, I gather, Descartes’s most serious or main concern. What, then, is the 
point of it? To argue that animals are just mechanically moving devices is one thing. To say that the vital 
and psychic functions of animals can be mechanistically explained is another. Both claims are disputable, 
but there certainly is more to be said in defense of the second than the first. Descartes, I take it, was 
more interested in defending the latter view. 


25. See Alanen, “Cartesian Ideas and Intentionality,” Acta Philosophica Fennica, vol. 49 (1990), pp. 
355-60 and the references given there. 


26. Cf. Alanen, “Descartes’s Dualism and the Philosophy of Mind.” 


27. Alan Donagan, Spinoza (New York: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1988), p. 40. The definition Donagan 
refers to is found in the Second Replies, stating that the term is used to “include everything that is within 
us in such a way that we are immediately conscious of it” (AT VII, p. 160; CSM II, p. 113). 


28. For references and a more detailed discussion of this see L. Alanen, “Descartes’s Dualism and the 
Philosophy of Mind,” pp. 403-408. See also the account of Cartesian consciousness in Daisy and Michael 
Radner, Animal Consciousness (Buffalo: Prometheus Books, 1989). 


29. Harry G. Frankfurt, The Importance of What We Care About (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988), p. 162, note 5. 


30. Frankfurt compares it to a source of light which in illuminating what falls within its scope renders 
itself visible. Frankfurt (1988), p. 162. 


31. Consider, e.g., the curious example given by Descartes: the burial ceremony can make a man mourn 
and weep over the loss of his wife, and yet, he may also rejoice secretely at the same event, and the latter, 
secondary response, which is not determined by the external course of events, depends only on his mind 
or soul and is therefore counted by Descartes as a pure intellectual emotion. (AT XI, p. 441; CSM I, p. 
381) 


32. It is not possible, in this context, to go in to all this with more detail and explicitness, but I hope to 
be able to give a fuller story in a more extensive study on “Descartes’s Philosophy of Mind” presently 
under work. 


33. Wilfrid Sellard, “Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind,” in Science, Perception and Reality 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1963), pp. 161-62. Cf. “The Chisholm-Sellars Correspondence 
on-Intentionality,” in Marras (ed.) (1972), p. 227. A way of putting the difference would be to say that, 
whereas things and natures, with the concepts through which they are conceived, are made and posited 
in the Cartesian story by God and are in this sense given, to be discovered and used by the finite thinker, 
they are not given and not merely discovered, but constituted, in Sellars’ account, through their functional 
roles in the patterns of linguistic and non-linguistic human behavior and interaction with the world. 


34. Sellars (1963), p. 176. 
35. See Sellars (1963), pp. 177f. Cf. theses (6)-(9) above. 
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36. See “The Chisholm-Sellars Correspondence on Intentionality,” in Marras (ed.) (1972), and “Notes 
on Intentionality,” in W. Sellars, Philosophical Perspectives (Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas Pub- 
lisher, 1967), pp. 308-20. 


37. See “The Chisholm-Sellars Correspondence...,” p. 229. 

38. Sellars (1963), p. 188. 

39. Sellars (1967), p. 310. 

40. “The Chisholm-Sellars Correspondence...” 

41. Sellars (1963), p. 163. 

42. Sellars (1963), p. 180. 

43. Sellars (1963), p. 180. 

44. Sellars (1963), p. 186. 

45. Sellars (1963), p. 187. 

46. Sellars (1963), p. 187-88. 

47. “The Chisholm-Sellars Correspondence...,” Marras (ed.) (1972), pp. 224-27. 
48. W. Sellars, Naturalism and Ontology (Reseda, CA: Ridgeview Publishing Co., 1979), p. 84. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE PRIDE 


Arindam Chakrabarti 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Tiere is a trivial sense in which all pride 
is individual. As a mental state or disposition 
or an emotional attitude, it must belong ulti- 
mately to a single person. A number of peo- 
ple cannot share a pride any more literally 
than they can share (that is, have the same) 
anger although they can all be proud of or 
angry with the same or similar objects. But 
the crucial occurrence of a first-person pro- 
noun in a pride-expressing sentence is not 
the first one but the second one. E.g.: “I am 
proud that J have written a best-seller.” 
What makes pride typically egocentric is this 
ineliminably pronominal! reference to one- 
self inside the proposition which gives the 
basis or reason for the particular confessed 
pride. Even if this essential association with 
the ego—whence the Sanskrit general word? 
for pride “aham-ka@ra” (literally “use of the 
word ‘I’”)—is left deliberately or carelessly 
unclear, one can always demand clarifica- 
tion. If you tell me “I am proud that Sheila 
has such a golden voice,” I can always ask 
you why, until you clarify in some such way 
as: “Sheila is my daughter;” so that eventu- 
ally it is to be filled in as “I am proud that J 
have a daughter with such a golden voice.” 
Now, it is this first person pronoun which is 
sometimes in the singular and sometimes in 
the plural. It is either “pride that J have f” or 
“pride that we have f,” when f is, roughly 
speaking, an admirable thing or quality or 
performance. The pride whose propositional 
content alludes reflexively to a single per- 
son—I call “individual pride.” “Collective 
pride” is my name for what is expressed typ- 
ically as “pride that we... ,” when “we” can 
stand for the family, the ancestral lineage, the 
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club, the race, the nation, the language 
group, the party, the gender, the era or, in the 
limiting case, the species to which the proud 
person belongs or thinks she belongs. 

In this paper I shall first try to analyze the 
concept of individual pride, causally, episte- 
mologically, logically and ethically. On the 
basis of some of the conclusions reached I 
shall then try to make some remarks on col- 
lective pride. 

Apart from catering to the intrinsic inter- 
est in this fairly common but inadequately 
understood human trait which now appears 
to be a virtue and now a vice, I hope to be 
able to expose a mistaken tendency that 
many of us—though surely not all—have of 
thinking that some forms of collective pride 
are morally excusable or even commend- 
able. Another way of formulating my target 
of attack would be as follows: It is the wide- 
spread belief that the larger or more inclu- 
sive the group with which I identify myself in 
feeling collectively proud, the less morally 
objectionable is the pride. In most serious 
conversations, implicit cultural or national 
pride counts as more pardonable than im- 
plicit individual pride. Collective humility, 
surely, is much less strongly recommended 
than personal humility. Sometimes in more 
“modern” societies denigration of one’s own 
class, culture or country is practised as a so- 
cial grace. But there, I imagine, a distinctive 
ability to perceive the faults of one’s own 
group is flaunted as a matter of second-level 
individual—if not collective—pride.? I shall 
argue for the conditional conclusion that if 
we are absolutists or objectivists about the 
value of cultures then we have to regard all 
cultural pride as morally wrong. By transpo- 
sition, if we have to retain the permissibility 
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of collective (cultural or national) pride then 
we have to give up the claim that one culture 
or nation can be superior or inferior to an- 
other, in any transcendent, objective, abso- 
lute sense. 

I am not prescribing total elimination of 
the cohesive but essentially prideful notion 
of “my own country” or “our civilization.” 
Only the value-scale which gives meaning to 
cultural pride will have to be relativistic, 
hence the respective cultures will all come 
out excellent but only trivially so by their 
own standards. 

The somewhat unrealistic advice of un- 
conditional surrender of cultural prides is 
often motivated by the dream of one border- 
less “human” society. This dream, in its turn, 
often involves a more or less articulate spe- 
cies pride—the glory of being human. Even 
this form of collective pride, I hope to show, 
is either senseless or immoral. 


II. CAUSAL CONSTRAINTS ON AND 
EPISTEMIC STRUCTURE OF PRIDE 


In common parlance we use both de re and 
de dicto formulations for pride-ascribing 
sentences. We say that someone is proud of 
her son, or takes pride in his academic re- 
cord, or is proud to suffer for a noble cause. 
After Davidson,‘ I shall reduce all these 
cases in general to propositional pride, viz., 
to pride that something is the case. Since 
Hume insisted on Pride and its opposite Hu- 
mility being simple, unanalyzable, felt, indi- 
rect passions, both of which have “the self” 
as their “object,” he was troubled by the fact 
that the same individual could at the same 
time be proud and humble, say, proud of her 
intellect and humble about her looks. His 
way of solving this issue was by drawing a 
distinction between the cause and the object 
of pride. Though the “object” is always the 
same—the Ego, the causes could be differ- 
ent. But as Davidson suggests, a better way 
to handle simultaneous presence of vanity 
and shame, or distinct vanities for that mat- 
ter, is to give discernible contents to prides 
themselves rather than only to the beliefs 
that cause prides, hence making pride cogni- 
tively scrutable. It is thus seen to be possible 
for me not only to be ashamed that my car is 


old and defective and at the same time to be 
proud that I have a beautiful house, but also 
possible to be proud and not proud of the 
same achievement (like winning a war 
against a weaker country) because it is excel- 
lent in one respect and abominable in an- 
other (which can come out in the two 
different that-clauses which give the con- 
tents of the pride and the humility respec- 
tively). Hume’s causal picture’ has many 
flaws. It misleads us to suppose that in the 
initial assessment of the merit or value of the 
cause of pride, the self does not figure at all. 
The tendency to regard something as merito- 
rious because it is first found to be one’s own 
is a common human failing. But the converse 
tendency to appropriate something as one’s 
own because it is found, on objective 
grounds, to be valuable is hardly ascribable 
even to the vainest of persons; it is associated 
more with theft and plagiarism. You can de- 
cide to support a football team initially be- 
cause you consider it to be the best team. But 
once you do so your pride in it has to be an 
effect rather than a cause of considering it to 
be your own team! 

As Hume himself lays down as the first of 
his five constraints on the pride-principle: 
The pleasurable or laudatory appreciation of 
an object will not encourage pride unless, in 
the first place, the object is felt to be closely 
related to the proud person himself or her- 
self. I can adore a piece of music or loathe a 
poem but I would not feel proud or ashamed 
of it unless I somehow relate myself rather 
closely with it. Of course, this notion of 
“closeness” of relation hardly captures any- 
thing. One eminent (male) philosopher told 
me very sincerely that he felt genuinely 
ashamed once at the way a gander was chas- 
ing and pestering a bunch of helpless geese. 
The only imaginable relation here, namely of 
belonging to the same gender, is indeed very 
tenuous and remote! 

Apart from this dubious constraint of 
closeness of relationship with the ego, the 
four other constraints of Hume are quite in- 
structive. 

The cause of pride—a house, a talent, or a 
title, etc.,—must be (a) something peculiar, 
that is, exceptional to him; (b) it must be 
noticeable by others as something excep- 


tional in him; (c) it must be relatively con- 
stant or stable; and (d) it must be assessed by 
appeal to some general rules or norms of 
expectation. 

The last point is very important. The norm 
that sanctions excellence to the proud-mak- 
ing property must be general in two senses. It 
must be generally accepted in the commu- 
nity where the pride is manifested—I cannot 
be proud of a property which only I myself 
can, in principle, appreciate as valuable. Sec- 
ondly, I must be prepared to grant the legiti- 
macy of the same degree of pride in another 
person if she has the same valuable property. 
This does not entail that there must be one 
universal or unchanging standard for evalu- 
ating pride-worthiness of personal belong- 
ings or talents or features. What is 
pride-generating in an Indian village may be 
quite pedestrian in New York and vice versa. 
A four-year-old can be proud of a drawing of 
which a grown-up artist should be ashamed. 

It seems clear, therefore, that three beliefs 
are essential for someone to be proud: 


First, the belief that she has f 


Second, the beliefthat fis a good thing to have 
(not necessarily in a moral sense of 
good). 


Third, the belief that she alone has f or she 


is one of only a few who have f. 


This can be made most convincing by observ- 
ing three alternative ways of deflating 
someone’s pride. S’s pride that S himself has 
f can be shattered either by pointing out that 
he does not have f, or by proving that fis not 
a good thing at all, or by proving that every- 
one or nearly everyone of S’s kind has f. 
However obvious all that might appear, 
the second and third conditions are difficult 
to generalize. In a hilarious essay, Russell 
wonders why people boast of exceptional 
illnesses and delicate health and feel de- 
pressed to learn that someone else has had a 
disease that was deadlier than their own, 
while one is never proud of a car which is 
perpetually going out of order. I think this 
happens because the importance of the third 
or rareness-condition out-balances the 
goodness-condition. We all like to be excep- 
tional. When we cannot afford to excel in 
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pleasant and fair ways, we try to do so in 
unpleasant and unfair ways. But, is the rare- 
ness-condition itself so sacrosanct? Pride, 
like joy with which it is compared and con- 
trasted by Hume, can take place in some- 
thing quite common and unsurprising too. 
One has often heard people say: “I am proud 
to be a woman” or “I am proud that some- 
how I made it ’till the end even if everyone 
who took part in the marathon did so and I 
came last.” There can be several explana- 
tions of this. The most uninteresting is the 
suggestion that sometimes “I am proud” is a 
rebellious way of stating “I am not 
ashamed.” But I think there is more to such 
pride in widely shared properties. Woman- 
hood, however unrare, may be felt to be 
overridingly meritorious (and the pride 
might deserve exhibition especially in a soci- 
ety where the equally unexceptional feature 
of masculinity is regarded too highly) so the 
goodness-condition weighs over the rare- 
ness-condition. In the case of the person who 
is proud to have been the slowest runner, his 
self-image might be so poor or he might be 
classifying himself into a category of people 
(too old, infirm or obese) for whom it is so 
unusual to run a race at all, that finishing the 
run is a rare achievement for him. Or, finally, 
such statements of pride in the humdrum 
might be a display of humility rather than 
pride. Here, once again, the statement, by 
showing lack of high expectations out of one- 
self, perhaps shows off modesty. Ability to 
laugh at one’s own failure when advertised 
can sometimes manifest not pride in defeat, 
but pride in the rare ability to take defeat 
with good humor. 

If this “constellation of beliefs and pro-at- 
titudes” is necessary for pride, it is surely not 
sufficient. A proud person also has some ex- 
pectations from others. She is not just 
pleased with herself; she wants to bring 
about certain cognitive and affective states in 
others; namely that they recognize her pos- 
session of the qualities and admire them as 
rare and excellent. This is why pride is im- 
possible for a solitary individual. It flourishes 
in and is self-ascribed and other-ascribed in 
the context of a community of people. Even 
if (or, perhaps, because) it is egocentric, it 
needs others at two points: to compare the 
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ego with others of the same kind with respect 
to the rare excellence and to claim recogni- 
tion or acclaim from others on account of it.® 

To summarize, therefore, individual pride 
could be roughly defined as a unique emo- 
tional state which has, as its cognitive core, a 
proposition of which the proud person re- 
flexively identified is the subject and some 
quality regarded as rare and/or excellent is 
the predicate. Its conative aspect consists in a 
desire to get others (of the community where 
the pride finds its context) to recognize that 
such a rare and excellent property really be- 
longs to the person in question. 


III. THE LOGIC OF PRIDE 


We not only ascribe pride to ourselves but 
very often, in fact, more often to others. Of 
course, unlike humility pride can be unself- 
defeatingly self-ascribed. To say “I am hum- 
ble” is not to express humility at all. It 
sounds like frank moral pride. Sometimes, of 
course, the more effective way to display 
even pride is to drop the self-ascription and 
just come up with what we have been calling 
the propositional content of pride. Thus, 
when I say simply that I wrote a path-break- 
ing paper in logic others can say about me: 
“Arindam is proud that he wrote a path- 
breaking paper in logic.” The question I 
want to ask in this section is whether people 
can say this when they know that I did not 
write any such paper. What are the logical 
powers of a pride-ascribing sentence: “S is 
proud that P?” Is it like “S believes that P” 
or “S desires that P” or “S is worried that P” 
which does not entail P? Or, is it like. “S 
knows that P,” “S regrets that P” or “S is 
surprised that P” which does entail the truth 
of P? 

We notice these two types of propositional 
attitude verbs in ordinary language. Verbs 
like “believes,” “wishes,” “wonders” provide 
what we might call non-factive contexts, 
whereas verbs like “knows,” “regrets,” “for- 
got” provide factive contexts. In factive con- 
texts the “that,” apart from introducing the 
propositional object of the attitudinal verb 
or adjective, also seems to function as 
“and”—-committing us to the truth of the 
proposition that follows. Thus, when some- 


one says “Mrs. Thatcher is happy that Mr. 
Bush has won” one gets committed to assert- 
ing that Mr. Bush has won. (This becomes 
clearer if we insert a “now” before the 
“that.”) 

My linguistic intuition tells me that “is 
proud” makes a factive context, so that when 
I assert “S is proud that P” I get committed 
(along with S) to the truth of P. This is cor- 
roborated by the following diagnosis of both 
Hume and Davidson. When either the proud 
person herself or someone else is describing 
the specific pride, what follows “S 1s proud 
that...” gives both the cause and the reason 
for her pride. Now, when I call something the 
cause of an event I get committed to its 
facthood. 

Under normal circumstances to say “S is 
proud because S has f” is to imply that S does 
have f. The “that” of “S is proud that P” 
behaves like “because.”’ If we want to dis- 
claim the actuality of P we are expected to 
specifically insert an opacity-introducing 
mental-act word like “S is proud because S is 
under the impression that P” or “S is proud 
thinking that P.” But such ascriptions of 
pride are often self-conscious ascriptions of 
false pride. We shall come back to false pride 
again. This particular logical feature of 
pride-sentences (which I have called 
“factiveness”) will be crucial for our obser- 
vations on collective pride. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the second, ethical question. 


IV. Is PRIDE GOOD OR BAD? 


Pride occupies an ambivalent position be- 
tween two sets of ethically thick concepts, 
one of which. is definitely positively valued 
while the others are regarded as definitely 
offensive qualities. The admirable neighbors 
of pride are: Magnanimity, Honor, Dignity, 
Self-respect, Self-confidence, Reserve. The 
negatively rated relatives are, of course: 
Vanity, Conceit, Arrogance, Boastfulness, 
Haughtiness and Priggishness. Now, is pride 
a virtue or a vice? 

Aristotle (and the Pagan ethos) regards it 
unambiguously as a virtue. Christian moral- 
ity generally regards it as a definite vice. The 
Hindu ethics functionally regards a variety 
of pride as a requisite quality in a king or a 


soldier but always as a damaging defect in a 
scholar or an ascetic. Spinoza regards exces- 
sive pride and excessive humility to be 
equally pernicious because springing from 
the same impotency of the mind. But before 
we diagnose such wide divergence of opinion 
we must notice that each of these philoso- 
phers or traditions has meant slightly differ- 
ent things by “pride.” 

Aristotle’s definition® precludes false pride 
because he says that a man is proud “who 
thinks himself worthy of great things, being wor- 
thy of them” (emphasis mine).? Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes such genuine pride from vanity 
(which we can call “false pride,” remember- 
ing that it 1s not a variety of pride at all just as 
false pearls are not pearls). The vain too 
have a blown-up self-image but they are not 
worthy of it.! But apart from the excellence- 
entailing use of “proud,” Aristotle has an ar- 
ticulate preference for the self-admiring 
person as opposed to the humble one. 

Just as “pride,” for Aristotle, means a gen- 
uine excellence—a goodness of the highest 
degree, “a sort of crown of the excellences, 
for it makes them greater, and it is not found 
without them,” humility means a generally 
low opinion about oneself, irrespective of 
whether one is actually so low or not. Now if 
a person is actually objectively meritorious 
(morally excellent, talented, physically beau- 
tiful, etc.) and yet is humble—one can look 
upon his humility as a moral flaw because it 
simply consists in lack of self-knowledge due 
to ignorance or self-deception. Aristotle 
hints at another reason for disapproving of 
such self- denigration of the truly meritori- 
ous. At best, it can be due to the “unwilling- 
ness to judge oneself by any but the very 
highest standard.”!! If, looking at his own 
exalted endowments he finds himself very 
deficient, “what would he have done if they 
(his endowments) had been less?” Thus he 
transpires to be an unrealistically vain per- 
son at bottom by having absurdly high ex- 
pectations of himself. If on the other hand his 
low opinion about himself is found to be 
well-grounded in facts, then he must be truly 
lacking in excellence. So humility—temper- 
ate (an accurately low self estimate) or 
undue (an inaccurately low self estimate) is 
always unattractive. All this extolling of 
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pride—in spite of the recognition that pride 
brings disdain for the mediocre, and belit- 
tling of humility, even if it consists of an accu- 
rate knowledge of one’s own littleness— 
strike us as odd. But we must remember that 
Aristotle’s proud hero is almost the ideal 
human being (“the person with firm wis- 
dom” of the Bhagavadgita) who “will nei- 
ther be overjoyed by good fortune nor 
over-pained by evil.” A paradigm of dignity, 
he walks in majestic slow steps and speaks in 
a deep voice, has a handsome body and a noble 
mind. Such a proud person is the exact oppo- 
site of the proud person St. Bernard speaks of. 
While the former is indifferent, uncurious, 
reticent and reserved, the latter is inquisitive, 
gossipy, talkative (“he must either talk or 
burst”) and frivolous. 

One can try to reconcile these two faces of 
pride by distinguishing between proper pride 
and false pride (superbia). Apparently, it is 
the first which Aristotle extols and the sec- 
ond which Christianity decries. But this does 
not work if we take Kant’s use of “proper 
pride.” 

Proper pride is “Jove of honor” which is a 
refusal to sink beneath the human dignity in 
one’s moral life. It is the recognition of one’s 
intrinsic worth by virtue of which one is “not 
for sale, at any price.” (Kant) 

To have this sort of “feeling of our inner 
worth” is regarded by Kant as a duty to one- 
self. He even says, somewhat irreligiously, 
“Kneeling down or prostrating oneself on 
the ground, even as an outward sign of ven- 
eration for holy things, is contrary to the dig- 
nity of humanity.”!2 But this sort of 
self-respect hardly meets our criteria of 
pride. Surely this is not enough to make 
someone Aristotle’s cool, uppish hero! The 
Kantian “dignified moral agent” has no ten- 
dency to distinguish oneself from other fel- 
low humans and no demand of special 
recognition from them. Such “honor” is a 
stoic virtue which is quite compatible with 
humility. Indeed, insofar as Kant conceives 
of this proper pride as the reverence shown 
by every natural man towards the moral man 
in him, it promotes what he calls “true humil- 
ity’—the awareness of one’s own insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the inexorable 
moral law within. To avoid confusion let us 
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not call this “pride” at all, because we do 
want to keep pride and humility incompati- 
ble, and our use of “proud” must have some- 
thing to do with self-ascription of 
exceptional excellence and desire to bask in 
admiring attention. 

If we stick to our definition of individual 
pride we can immediately see that it is an 
unjust emotion because its cognitive content 
(insofar as it involves considering oneself 
truly exceptional) is not universalizable. 
Pride remains wrong even when it is based 
on a true or unexaggerated self-ascription of 
an excellence, because it demands from oth- 
ers a respect which it denies to most of them. 
For me to will that every other person be 
proud that he or she has excellence f, is for 
me to will also that he or she really have f, 
because pride-ascriptions are factive in the 
way shown above. But to will that every 
other person have f is to thereby permit f to 
cease to be a pride-grounding property. Thus 
I cannot will the maxim of my pride to be 
universal law without willing to make the 
proud-making property universally avail- 
able, hence unrare and commonplace. 

Notice that this way of proving the unfair- 
ness of individual pride is not at all depen- 
dent upon the pride being false or 
undeserved. At a crucial point, on the con- 
trary, it is dependent upon the pride being 
factive. It can rather be related at bottom 
with Nietzsche’s point!? that true pride is 
doubly offensive: When the unmeritorious 
takes pride, he can be tolerated or ignored as 
foolish. But, since merit itself is so offensive 
(because ungeneralizable?),!* pride of the 
meritorious becomes even more repulsive. 

We must remember, of course, that it is 
only the competitive, recognition-hungry, 
ambitious sort of pride which fails to pass the 
universalizability test. Neither Kant’s mor- 
ally self-reverent person nor the Nietzschean 
hero who does great things unobtrusively 
without feeling in competition with others 
before others—has a pride which is un- 
universalizable or is in a constant anxiety to 
defend his privileged position. Surely, the 
above proof of the unjustness of pride takes 
the universalizability criterion of justness for 
granted. And J am aware of the special prob- 
Jems universalizability faces with justifying 


any exceptional excellence. But even if we 
try giving an alternative hedonistic account 
of rightness pride will come out as wrong. 
For, pride, I can show, is in the final analysis 
an unpleasant emotion both for the proud 
person and those with whom he shares the 
proud-making property and for those whom 
he looks down upon. It breeds insecurity, 
competition and jealousy. 


V. COLLECTIVE PRIDE 


One good thing about collective pride 
seems to be that it has a tendency to curb or 
neutralize individual pride. One often takes 
pride in one’s family or school by stating how 
unexceptional or routine one’s own perfor- 
mance or achievement 1s compared to others 
of the same family or school. Similarly, the 
glory of greater collections tends to render 
the excellence of smaller groups less and less 
worthy of exhibition. But does that mean 
that collective pride is any more excusable or 
less offensive than individual pride? Hume 
makes a stray remark that “Vanity is rather 
to be esteem’d as a social passion, and a bond 
of union among men.” Nationalism, patrio- 
tism, political party pride are such cohesive 
forces which do promote integrity and pro- 
tect social groups from aggression or absorp- 
tion by stronger groups. But they also 
encourage large-scale combativeness, cul- 
tural insularity and communal hatred. 

Schopenhauer decries “national pride” as 
“cheap” precisely because it levels out indi- 
vidual excellences and provides a generic 
refuge to those who lack self confidence and 
individual merit.!¢ While the commendable 
forms of collective pride are patriotism, 
commitment to one’s club or community, 
rootedness in one’s culture, the contempt- 
ible forms are too well known. Racism, Jin- 
goism, cultural chauvinism, the religious 
myths of the chosen people are easily recog- 
nizable as obnoxious. But the more paternal- 
istic forms of cultural pride which come in 
the form of not wishing to judge alien or 
primitive societies by one’s own exacting 
standards, or the readiness to explain away 
and put up with atrocities too easily as due to 
“different value systems” are harder to rec- 
ognize. Modern societies tend to practice 


some sort of collective self-mortification by 
being cynical about the domestic and over- 
reverent about the foreign. But we must be 
as suspicious of excessive group humility as 
we have to be cautious against individual ob- 
verse vanity. Sometimes, of course, the very 
content of collective pride precludes com- 
petitiveness or intolerance. If a certain cul- 
tural or religious group feels proud that they 
are the only people who have the catholicity 
to honor the value of all other cultures or the 
truth in all other creeds—such a pride—kept 
within limits—should be less harmful and 
more ennobling than others. Insofar as col- 
lective pride too is, after all, felt by individu- 
als, it is based on more or less close relation 
with the self of the proud person. It can be, in 
that sense, always reduced to individual 
pride. An American’s pride “that we Ameri- 
cans are the most prosperous nation in the 
world” can be reduced to the pride that she 
herself belongs to the American nation 
which etc. But in this individualized form na- 
tional or cultural prides are easily seen to be 
un-universalizable especially in interna- 
tional or trans-cultural contexts where such 
prides can be pointfully shown off. 

Unlike individual pride which can be well- 
deserved in certain cases, especially when 
the proud-making excellence is hard earned, 
collective pride is very often undeserved. So 
is collective shame. The individuals who feel 
these emotions hardly have any choice or re- 
sponsibility in bringing about the noble or 
lowly thing which makes them proud or 
ashamed. The illiterate Bengali feels proud 
of Tagore’s poetry, the conscientious Ameri- 
can feels ashamed of Vietnam. One feels the 
irrationality of such emotions but cannot 
therefore help feeling them. Even unavoidable 
individual prides are often based on truthful 
recognition of quite unchosen features like no- 
ticeable good looks, or congenital talents. 
What we shall be examining, however, is 
whether such pride becomes any more com- 
mendable when it is more widely shared. 

Let us put collective pride—in the explicit 
“we” form—to the test of universalizability. 
Suppose I am proud that we Indians have the 
greatest music of the world. On the crudest 
level I cannot at the same time will that the 
English, the American, the African or the 
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Japanese should be proud that they also have 
the greatest music, because if they have to be 
proud that they all have the best music then 
they will have to have the best music—in 
which case ours no longer will remain the 
best or even one of the few best musical tra- 
ditions. It will not do to try to save the uni- 
versalization by introducing the dodge that I 
have no objection to their believing that they 
do have the best musical tradition. For, as I 
have argued above, for me to wish that the 
Germans be proud that they produced the 
greatest music is for me to wish that it be true 
that they did, otherwise all I am ready to 
universalize is false collective pride. As in the 
case of true or well-deserved individual 
pride, the truer a cultural group’s claim to 
excellence (in a particular respect) the less 
sincerely can the pride be willed to be uni- 
versalized. To come up with considerations 
like “So what, if the Americans do not have 
so great a musical tradition of their own, they 
have science and technology”—makes the 
national pride all the more offensive instead 
of toning it down.” 

The less shallow way out is to relativize 
excellence to standards internal to a nation, 
culture or group. Thus, while I can be proud 
that we Indians have the greatest music by 
Indian standards, I can allow that every other 
nation be proud that they have the greatest 
music by their standards. This sort of “ours is 
the best for us” move lies at the back of most 
moral recommendations of moderate collec- 
tive pride. While we give up the claim that 
there are absolute transcultural universal 
standards of judging the worth of cultures 
themselves, within a culture we can retain 
objectivity of norms for evaluating individ- 
ual accomplishments. If every culture (that 
is, these sets of norms which are immanently 
objective) is to be judged only by its own 
standards, each of them will come out as ex- 
cellent and unique and a non-jealous collec- 
tive pride will be trivially universalizable. 

But this will not be an other-directed pride 
in our sense. Insofar as the other groups in 
comparison to which a member of the collec- 
tion will feel proud about a certain commu- 
nal feature will not abide by the same 
standard of evaluation, Hume’s fourth or last 
constraint will not be fulfilled. Also such un- 
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competitive pride will not come with expec- 
tation of recognition of exceptional merit 
from members of other groups. It will be as 
universalizable as simple love of family or 
devotion to one’s own culture—which does 
not await any comparative estimate. 

The price we pay to make such collective 
pride morally permissible is this drastic miti- 
gation of our claim of exceptional excellence. 
Alternatively, one can insist upon a universal 
moral standard and a transcultural scale for 
rating civilizations themselves. Cultural 
pride will then be meaningful and nontrivial. 
But then and to that extent it would be 
equally unfair and self-exempting. I don’t 
see how such cultural pride can be universal- 
ized, given the logic of pride-ascribing sen- 
tences that we have decided upon. We might 
not help having such prides. But we better 
not be proud of them. 

Before I conclude, I must return to the 
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widespread notion of species pride which I 
mentioned at the outset.!8 About non-hu- 
mans—even if they do have social structure 
as indeed some of them seem to have—we 
can either take the position that they are in- 
capable of having self-consciously assessed 
cultural, moral, aesthetic qualities or 
achievements.!° Alternatively, we can hold— 
on the evidence of the collective building 
skills of some ants and fidelity, etc., of dogs 
that they too can have shared features of 
varying excellence and can be proud or 
ashamed of those. If we hold the former 
view, then, our pride as human beings makes 
no sense because we do not have out-groups 
to compare our excellences with or expect 
recognition of superiority from. If we hold 
the latter view then our pride as humans re- 
mains ungeneralizable because we cannot 
will that all non-humans be as proud as us. So 
species pride is either senseless or immoral.22 
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NOTES 


1. Donald Davidson, Essays on Actions and Events (Oxford, 1980), Essay No. 15. “Hume’s Cognitive 


Theory of Pride,” p. 279. 


2. There are actually quite a few general words like “DAMBHA,” “DARPA,” “ATI-MANA” meanings 
of which are distinguished by the commentators on the Bhagavadgita. They capture pride of possessions, 
pride of virtuousness, demanding respect from others, etc. The last word (literally) means “too much of 


sense of prestige.” 


3. Compare Hume’s Treatise Bk. II, Part 1, Sec. IX, p. 307, “There are some, that discover vanity of an 
opposite kind, and affect to depreciate their own country, in comparison of those, to which they have 
travel’d. These persons find .. . that the strong relation betwixt them and their own nation is shared with 
so many that ’tis in a manner lost to them; whereas their distant relation to a foreign country . . . is 
augmented by their considering how few there are who have (seen it and liv’d in it).” 


4. Davidson, ibid., p. 277. 


5. Hume’s use of the notions of “subject” and “object” of pride is odd. When I am proud of a beautiful 
garden, Hume calls the garden the subject and myself the object! This is becasue Hume thinks that the 
belief that the garden is pretty causes a pride which in its turn causes me to think of myself. See, Hume, 


Treatise, Bk. II, Pt. 1, Sec. II, p. 279. 


6. Correspondingly, humility is analyzed by the twelfth century theologian St. Bernard as having a 
cognitive and a conative aspect. Cognitive humility consists in having a low opinion about oneself and 
conative humility is “desiring others to have similar contempt for you.” Spinoza, whose rejection of 
humility as a virtue is well known, also notices that pride encourages flattery. And this is why a constant 
refusal by others to recognize someone’s superiority or excellence usually results in a gradual atrophy 
of pride. Sometimes such frustrated desire for recognition converts the pride to a second order shame, 
unless it turns to something more pathological. See, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, The Steps of Humility, 
translated by G. B. Burch (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1942). 
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7. Of course, a clause following “because” is not quite so transparently used as to tolerate any old 
substitution of co-referential singular terms. The mode of presentation of the pride-grounding property 
is important for ascriptions of pride to others and to oneself. Thus it is not quite like adding a clause with 
“and.” 

8. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book IV, Ch. 3, 1123°1. 


9. Incidentally, this supports our conclusion that calling someone proud on account of her property fis 
to implicitly assert that she has feature f. 


10. Thus Hobbes distinguishes between glory and vain-glory but, interestingly enough, only calls the 
latter “pride.” (Leviathan Pt. I, Ch. VI) 


11. See, Norvin Richards, Is Humility a Virtue? in American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 25 (1988), p. 
255. 


12. Kant, The Doctrine of Virtue, Section 12 (On Servility), p. 102. 


13. Friedrich Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, translated by Hollingdale (Cambridge University Press, 
1986), p. 139. 


14. Acts which are in fact exceptional can be universalizable under a non-competitive description like 
“solving the mind-body problem”—but they will be unjust when done under the description “giving a 
solution to the mind-body problem which is better than any one else’s.” 


15. Hume, Treatise, Bk. III, Pt. II, Sect. II, p. 491. 


16. Arthur Schopenhauer, Essays, translated and selected by T. Bailey, Saunders (New York), Essay on 
Pride, p. 48. 


17. One must go logically a little deeper to see the point here. Even if we ignore the ring of patronising 
condescension about the move: “Let every country have something to be proud of when this something 
need not be the same feature or possession”—the universalisation here takes the form: For all x, there 
is a y such that if x is a country, x is proud of y. This might justify pride-in-something-or-the-other but 
does not justify pride-in-music, or pride-in-military-power which is what people collectively flaunt. 
Justifying pride-in-something-or-the-other hardly gets us anywhere because that is nearly indistinguish- 
able from a certain sort of balanced state of contentment and humility. 


18. Kant, Lectures on Ethics, translated by L. Infield (Indianapolis, Cambridge: Hackett Publishing Co., 
1963), p. 127. “We have reason to have but a low opinion of ourselves as individuals, but as representatives 
of mankind we ought to hold ourselves in high esteem.” Kant here clearly recommends species pride. 


19. Bertrand Russell enthusiastically upholds this position, claiming: “Man, alone of living things, has 
shown himself capable of the knowledge required to give him a certain mastery over the environment” 
(see the last page of his Outlines of Philosophy). We can pardon his pronouns but enslaving the rest of 
the environment even if exclusive to humans is morally no better a quality than enslaving other humans. 


20. Work on this paper was partly supported by a fellowship at the Institute for Advanced Studies in the 
Humanities, Edinburgh, where an earlier version of it was read. I am grateful to the other fellows and 
members of the Department of Philosophy, Edinburgh University, and to Jo Wolff of University College, 
London, for their helpful feedback. 
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A PLACE FOR RELIGIOUS ASSERTIONS? 


T. R. Martland 


Usuatty we take it to be axiomatic that 
language can only have meaning insofar as it 
communicates information about some- 
thing. For example consider the declaration 
by the Christian bishops in council at Nicaea 
in 325 that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
homoousion, of one stuff, essence or sub- 
stance, with God the Father, in effect not 
merely similar to the Father from whom He 
proceeds but identical to Him. Apparently 
this declaration communicates information 
about Christ the Son of God and about God 
the Father. 

But with this difficult-to-understand asser- 
tion in mind of the Son and the Father being 
of one substance yet separate, we will add a 
second axiom. It is at least intuitively reason- 
able that this something about which infor- 
mation is being communicated must meet 
certain identity and individuation condi- 
tions. That is to say in order for language to 
communicate information to us about some- 
thing, we must know what that something is, 
and “we cannot know what something is 
without knowing how it is marked off from 
other things.”! Accordingly, so far as our ex- 
ample is concerned, on one level we might be 
content to say we are talking about the na- 
ture of religious declarations, perhaps even 
about Greek essences, certainly about the 
universally recognized Nicene Christian 
creed put forward by the most important 
council in the history of the largest religion in 
the world, eventually revised, read and ap- 
proved at Chalcedon in 451 as the creed “of 
the 318 fathers who met at Nicaea and of the 
150 who met at a later time,” i.e, at Constan- 
tinople in 381. 

However, on a more important level and 
more to our point, and to what these fathers 
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in council actually wished to communicate, 
are we equally clear that we are talking 
about two identities God the Son and God 
the Father? Certainly the bishops were well 
aware that to declare something to be of the 
same substance or essence as something else 
is to say they are the same thing. Would it not 
then be appropriate to speculate that if this 
declaration is meaningful on this most im- 
portant level, God the Son must be synony- 
mous with God the Father, identical to Him, 
perhaps the way Spinoza’s substance, God 
and nature are synonymous? But would it 
then be meaningful to continue to talk of 
God the Son and God the Father as two sep- 
arate beings, the way Augustine attempts to 
do when he insists that 


the Word who is God, the Father’s only begot- 
ten Son, in all things like and equal to the Fa- 
ther, God of God, Light of Light, Wisdom of 
Wisdom, Essence of Essence—that Word is en- 
tirely what the Father is though he yet is not the 
Father since this is Son and that is Father? (De 
Trinitate, 15,14,23) 


There are other moves that might help to 
make the two identities, one substance, as- 
sertion meaningful and at the same time be 
more sensitive to Augustine’s and to the tra- 
ditional Christian attempt to insist upon 
their separation. A counter speculation to 
the Spinoza one, would be to suggest the fa- 
thers only declared the two identities God 
the Son and God the Father, were substan- 
tially or essentially the same on the most 
“important” or “universal” level so to speak, 
like their being members of the same species, 
but leaving the nature of their sameness un- 
defined.’ This would allow the fathers and us 
to distinguish the two identities on this “less 
important” level of experience by using pro- 
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nouns like “this” or “that,” and to point or 
refer to those external presentations by 
which they are obviously distinct. 

But if we really wish to be sensitive to what 
the Fathers seemed to want to say, we should 
be aware that those bishops in council also 
declared that Arius and people like him who 
tried, as we afe, to make rational “sense” of 
the Father-Son distinction with assertions 
that “there was (a time) when he (the Son) 
was not,” that “before he was begotten he 
was not,” that he is “of another substance or 
essence,” “created,” “changeable” or “alter- 
able,” and finally, that “he came into being 
from what is-not,” these assertions they de- 
clared to be in anathema.’ This can only 
mean the fathers in council were more intent 
upon holding to what I might dare call a sep- 
arate unity of the Son and the Father than 
they were intent upon meeting identity and 
individuation conditions. Thus Augustine’s 
burden, and alas, Arius’s heresy. 

We have no alternative but to ask again, is 
it at all meaningful to talk about a son when 
all that we can say of him is that he ts “not the 
Father since this is Son and that is Father”? I 
suggest we acknowledge a third axiom which 
will settle the matter. Let us take it to be 
intuitively reasonable to move from recog- 
nizing the logical need for a proper identity of 
those things about which information is being 
communicated, to asserting their independent 
and necessary existence. This is to say if the 
Council’s declaration communicates informa- 
tion, that to which it refers must show itself 
to be that way in the world we experience. 

Quine recognizes such a progression of ax- 
toms when he considers the problem of attri- 
butes. Quite frankly he tells us the positing of 
attributes to substance 


is accompanied by no clue as to the circum- 
stances under which attributes may be said to 
be the same or different. This is perverse, con- 
sidering that the very use of terms and the very 
positing of objects are unrecognizable to begin 
with except as keyed in with idioms of same- 
ness and difference. 


Accordingly, he continues, this “lack of a 
proper identity concept for attributes is a 
lack that philosophers feel impelled to sup- 
ply; for, what sense is there in saying that 


there are attributes when there is no sense in 
saying when there is one attribute and when | 
two?” 

There is something to say in favor of these 
intuitive moves besides their being “‘reason- 
able.” They do not introduce a verification 
procedure. They do not argue that we must 
validate a particular utterance’s knowledge 
claim by verifying whether it designates or 
refers to an entity other than itself which we 
know from elsewhere. Rather it simply as- 
sumes identity conditions are logically prior 
to verification conditions, that they are not 
identical. 

Wittgenstein’s familiar argument for the 
dismissal of private language is an example 
of what I mean. He did not argue that sen- 
tences about subjective states are not verifi- 
able because they are subjective, i.e., 
because they do not refer to something we 
know from elsewhere, but rather that they 
are not verifiable because there are no iden- 
tity conditions the satisfaction of which 
could be verifiable. To suppose that I could 
verify that I am in pain is to suppose that the 
connection between “pain” and its putative 
referent is a steady one and that the term 
makes the same reference whenever I use it. 
It is just this which Wittgenstein argues 1s 
absent in the case of “pain,” and so it could 
be argued, with Christianity’s continued use 
of “Father” and “Son.” 

So far in making these traditional moves I 
think we have argued for this much: (1.) In 
order for religious language to refer and 
communicate information there must be an 
entity to which it refers. (2.) If the Council of 
Nicea does communicate information, its two 
entities God the Son and God the Father must 
meet proper identity conditions. (3.) We have 
no alternative but to conclude the council’s 
anathema against Arius is an error. Rather it 
seems Arius is correct to try to rationally place 
the Son in a world which we can experience. 
“The Son has a beginning, but God is without 
beginning, he is neither part of God nor de- 
rived from any substance.”® 

(4.) If on the other hand the Council had 
no intention of meeting identity conditions 
and its two entities God the Son and God the 
Father do not meet them, Quine’s “identity 
is... of a piece with ontology” takes its toll. 


The council’s and Christian tradition’s con- 
tinued use of “Father” and “Son” is not legit- 
imate, their references are meaningless, they 
communicate no information, they make no 
truth claims. (5.) In fact we conclude that 
they do not exist. 


II 


Surprisingly, Quine’s continuing to con- 
sider “the problem of identity of attributes 
and of propositions,” actually of his being 
“overwhelmed” by them, does not let us rest 
here. After acknowledging that certain phil- 
osophical solutions are “discouragingly arti- 
ficial,” he suggests that “perhaps, after all, 
we should be more receptive to the first and 
least premeditated of the alternatives. We 
might keep attributes and propositions after 
all, but just not try to cope with the problem 
of their individuation.” Then he adds the 
most interesting point of all. 


The precept “No entity without identity” might 
simply be relaxed. Certainly the positing of 
first objects makes no sense except as keyed to 
identity; but those patterns of thing talk, once 
firmly inculcated, have in fact enabled us to 
talk of attributes and propositions in partial 
grammatical analogy, without an accompany- 
ing standard of identity for them. Why not just 
accept them thus, as twilight half-entities to 
which the identity concept is not to apply? 


Of course our immediate question is what 
can we make of these “twilight half-entities 
to which the identity concept is not to 
apply?” Quine himself speculates that this 
“idea of accommodating half-entities with- 
out identity...some day...may...end up half 
vestigial and half adapted, within a new and 
as yet unimagined pattern beyond individua- 
tion.”” Can we press such speculation and 
garner hints of a “pattern beyond individua- 
tion” which might have some legitimacy, be- 
fore we think of it in relation to this 
incredible God the Son and God the Father 
talk to which we have been referring, and 
perhaps to all similar religious talk and activ- 
ity which claims to be meaningful but which 
also fails to meet identity conditions? 

I suggest the fruitful place to begin is with 
Quine’s “keyed to identity” in the above pas- 


sage, and with his earlier “keyed in with idi-' 
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oms of sameness and difference.” To posit 
twilight half-entities which are “keyed to” or 
“keyed in with” something, although they do 
not meet identity and individuation condi- 
tions, is to suggest they do provide leads into, 
or open up talk of, sameness or difference in 
at least “a partial grammatical analogy.” 

And we can be more precise. “Keyed to” 
turns our attention to that something else, 
somewhat like having a key which opens the 
door to identity conditions. “Keyed in with” 
focuses our attention upon being in relation- 
ship with that something, somewhat like hav- 
ing a detective’s key to the solution to an “as 
yet unimagined pattern beyond individua- 
tion.” This second key is particularly inter- 
esting because to have it is of necessity to 
reconstruct the situation for which it is the 
key. That which was previously unimagined 
is now imagined. 

Both “keyings” imply being a step away 
from and a moving towards, but the second 
“keying,” because it does reconstruct the sit- 
uation, more forcefully points out that key- 
ing provides the necessary entrée to 
successfully carrying on a meaningful thing 
talk which makes truth claims. In this regard 
keying half-entities function the way a 
painter’s light functions when it provides 
necessary entrée to the things the painter 
paints. If the light is not painted, the objects 
never appear. In fact they do not exist. But if 
the light is painted, we then have the neces- 
sary means to key into talk of sameness or 
difference in a painterly world where the 
identity concept otherwise need not apply. 

Sometimes Gadamer talks this way. I think 
he too would say Quine’s as yet unimagined 
pattern beyond individuation, “acquires its 
life only from the light in which it is pre- 
sented to us.”8 He too would say if the “key- 
ing” half-entity of the artist’s light fails to 
serve as the threshold allowing us to carry on 
thing talk about that which we come to expe- 
rience on the canvas, these experiences are 
unimaginable. They have no life, they make 
no sense, they are nonsense. 


II 


Perhaps sociobiology or behavioral ecol- 
ogy, that area of inquiry concerned with how 
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natural selection brings about the complex- 
ity and the variety in patterns of animal so- 
cial behavior, will provide us with a fruitful 
example of an actually functioning “keying” 
half-entity at work. What we learn from it 
will encourage us to argue that certain reli- 
gious claims might also be an example of a 
functioning half-entity which enables us to 
talk in only a partial grammatical way, with- 
out a standard of identity. The religious use 
of these claims keys in with a religious con- 
text which opens into a “new and as yet uni- 
magined pattern beyond individuation.” 

Central to sociobiology is Darwin’s insis- 
tence that natural selection functions 
through individual modification. In a typical 
passage Darwin asks, 


can we doubt (remembering that many more 
individuals are born than can possibly survive) 
that individuals having any advantage, how- 
ever slight, over others, would have the best 
chance of surviving and of procreating their 
kind? 


and in typical fashion adds, 


this preservation of favourable individual dif- 
ferences and variations, and the destruction of 
those which are injurious, I have called Natural 
Selection, or the Survival of the Fittest. 


But no less central to sociobiology is the 
fact that the social data it scrutinizes is not 
consistent in a simple way with what 
Darwin’s thesis might lead it to expect. For 
example, difficulties arise with those aspects 
of animal behavior whereby certain animals 
do not seem to act for their own individual 
benefit but for the benefit of others. The 
swallows in my barn are an obvious example. 
There are always a few which attack the ap- 
proaching hawk to drive it away. I suspect it 
is to save, at least to warn, the swallows 
which remain in the barn. But surely, if indi- 
vidual organisms are the only units of selec- 
tion as per Darwin’s insistence, these foolish 
few should in time come to be unknown in 
nature. Swallows with a heritable tendency 
to draw the hawk’s attention to themselves 
are less likely to survive and reproduce than 
organisms that retreat and hide in the barn 
when danger approaches. 

It is at this juncture of trying to correlate 
expectations with observations that 


sociobiologists usefully employ “twilight 
half-entities,” half-entities which are keyed 
to the demands of identity conditions but in 
such a way that they are also keyed in with 
truth claims of an “as yet unimagined pattern 
beyond individuation,” claims which in an- 
other context would be considered incom- 
prehensible and therefore would be 
dismissed. 

The half-entity to which I refer consists of 
sociobiology’s willingness to explore the 
idea that social behavior of organisms is de- 
termined by a Darwinian evolutionary pro- 
cess of natural selection which favors the 
preservation of genetic material. It keys 
Darwinian evolutionary process to talk of 
specific mental and social qualities like altru- 
istic behavior, and keys such talk in with a 
one-to-one causal relationship between sin- 
gle genes or gene sets which have been refer- 
enced but not yet isolated on thread-like 
strands of chromosomes. 

In effect, its usefulness is that it allows re- 
searchers to hold on to their fundamental 
disciplinary principles already functioning in 
a world of identity and individuation condi- 
tions and at the same time make sense of 
what they observe; to continue to work with 
a Darwinian natural selection which obvi- 
ously preserves characteristics that enable 
organisms to survive and reproduce, and my 
no less obvious summer observation of barn 
yard altruism. If genes are the real substance 
of evolution and the basic unit of natural se- 
lection, then a gene could contribute to that 
selection by helping the individual barn 
swallow it inhabits to survive and produce in 
harmony with Darwin’s individual benefit 
generalization. But it is no less certain that a 
more efficient other way for a gene to con- 
tribute to natural selection would be for it to 
help all of the swallows in the barn with the 
same gene to reproduce. In this case the gene 
might still be a mechanism promoting the 
success of an individual organism but the 
gene’s selective success is now measured by 
the extent to which it is present in later gen- 
erations of the population of which it is a 
member. In this case it would be more accu- 
rate to say the gene “has the individual’s in- 
clusive fitness as its goal.”!° Accordingly in 
terms of natural and genetic selection, it 


makes sense for the organism to actually en- 
courage altruistic behavior. 

Of course this move from genes to individ- 
uals to social behavior is not argued or pos- 
ited in company with proper referents or 
evidence of causal connections. Rather, like 
Quine’s willingness to continue to talk of at- 
tributes to substance “without an accompa- 
nying standard of identity,” the half-entity of 
genetic selection for social behavior is ac- 
commodated because it provides research- 
ers with leads into understanding, leads 
which might open up new and unimagined 
patterns of meaning beyond individuation. 
Williams catches the spirit exactly. In essence 
what is of consequence Is 


the formally disciplined use of the theory of 
genetic selection for problems of adapta- 
tion...should foster progress and understand- 
ing regardless of the extent to which this theory 
constitutes a true or adequate explanation.!! 


This is not to say genetic selection is not 
true or adequate to previously existing over- 
arching theories. What it is to say is that even 
with this particular example in which the in- 
ductive sine qua non of connecting data to 
theory and the deductive repeatability of ap- 
propriate experiments for verification is now 
technically possible, this procedure is not 
Williams’ nor later sociobiologists’ first focus 
of attention. 

Instead, what is in their focus is an evolu- 
tionary strategy looking more to breaking 
new ground than to verifying the old, a strat- 
egy in which the value of a hypotheses is 
found a posteriori, after the facts, not before. 
In such an atmosphere, they ask of their half- 
entity of single gene or gene set and social- 
behavior relationship, not only that it 
contribute solutions to old problems but that 
it further an ongoing process of inquiry, that 
it stimulate new questions derived from the 
answers it provides. This means an explor- 
atory half-entity encompassing genetic selec- 
tion and altruism is corroborated not 
because of the likes of Carnap’s high proba- 
bility, but because of its improvisational heu- 
ristic risk-taking, “what-if?” fruitful 
fostering of “progress and understanding re- 
gardless of the extent to which this theory 
constitutes a true or adequate explanation,” 
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or as Quine would say, because of the fruitful 
fostering of “patterns of thing talk...within a 
new and as yet unimagined pattern beyond 
individuation.” 

Certainly the brashness of such keying 1s 
not unique to our examples. Consider Shel- 
don Glashow’s early paper upon which his 
1979 Nobel Prize would be based. In the “In- 
troduction” he comments that “the principal 
stumbling block in any pursuit of the analogy 
between hypothetical vector mesons and 
photons” is “the mass of the charged inter- 
mediaries must be greater than the k-meson 
mass.” Unfortunately, “the photon mass is 
zero.” This, he then tells us, “is a stumbling 
block we must overlook.” 

His aggressiveness and heuristic risk-tak- 
ing insistence upon fostering further inquiry 
is no less evident in the concluding “Discus- 
sion” to his report. 


“Although we cannot say why the weak inter- 
actions violate parity conservation while elec- 
tro-magnetism does not,...we have shown how 
this property can be embedded in a unified 
model of both interactions... Unfortunately 
our considerations seem without decisive ex- 
perimental consequences.” !? 


I confess there is something unsettling 
about so employing strategies and models of 
action as these. It is their post facto dimen- 
sion. Following a suggestion from Clifford 
Geertz, there is too much about them of first 
shooting holes in the fence and then after- 
wards painting the bull’s eye. To employ 
half-entities in this bold manner is to create a 
context in which they work; to apply them to 
problems, to kick them around the issues and 
to take a what-if attitude toward challenging 
arguments. 

But it seems to me our sense of being un- 
settled should be assuaged to some degree if 
we remember the shooting at the fence and 
the half-entity kicked around are not ran- 
dom. Sociobiologists who originally set up 
their half-entities do not start intellectually 
empty-handed. The strategies and models 
around which they paint their bull’s eye have 
been refined from previous in-process con- 
texts. Also, in the continuing kicking about, 
the “entities” they hypothesize either pro- 
gressively grow more and more awkward or 
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more and more provisionally useful in fur- 
ther explaining what is now going on. They 
must continue to provide the hope of deci- 
sive consequences, or of patterns beyond in- 
dividuation. 


IV 


Let us now see where our example from 
sociobiology leads us for our point is not to 
defend sociobiology, it is to explore the sta- 
tus and strategy of half-entities which at- 
tempt to correlate expectations and 
problems which are a consequence of new 
and challenging theoretical assumptions 
with the demands of already established in- 
telligible and credible observations. More 
completely, our point is to explore this strat- 
egy with an eye toward whether it will pro- 
vide us with keying options which are more 
sensitive than declaring certain religious 
claims are “false” or simply “nonsense.” So 
let us do just that by returning once again to 
the Christian Nicene Creed. 

(1) We have discovered that in certain 
areas of inquiry wherein expectations stem- 
ming from principles or theses held are not 
consistent with the data scrutinized in a 
world of identity and individuation condi- 
tions, an acceptable move is to “just not try 
to cope” head on with that difficulty, but 
rather to propose a “twilight half-entity” 
which bridges the gap between the conflict- 
ing expectations and experiences by allowing 
talk “in partial grammatical analogy” of a new 
and as yet unimagined pattern of meaning. 

I suggest we consider the declaration for- 
warded at Nicaea to be such a twilight half- 
entity. Certainly the early Christian 
experience of Jesus Christ encouraged a host 
of challenges and expectations which were 
not compatible with observations and theo- 
ries previously functioning in that estab- 
lished world of identity and individuation. 
No less certain is it that if we think of Nicaea 
as a formalized attempt to express and un- 
derstand this Christian experience in terms 
of those established norms of identity and 
individuation, it would be a failure. Conse- 
quently, either the Christian declaration is 
nonsense, or as I suggest, a half-entity. 

(2) Half entities which do the work ex- 


pected of them key in with patterns of mean- 
ing beyond individuation and at the same 
time are keyed to at least “a partial gram- 
matical analogy,” thereby allowing an open- 
ing up of avenues and leads for carrying on 
thing talk; that is, fostering further inquiry 
and the communication of new information 
which would otherwise be dismissed as 
anomalous. 

My claim is the Nicean declaration has 
promoted such a “keying” in with new pat- 
terns of meaning while allowing at the same 
time at least a partial this-world inquiry into 
information about Christianity. 

If there is a challenge to the appropriate- 
ness of understanding the creed to be a func- 
tioning half-entity, it lies in the creed’s 
insensitivity to the demands of the identity 
and individuation conditions to which the in- 
quirer currently is keyed. The fathers at 
Nicaea did not even ask what their pro- 
nouncement meant in terms of the old intel- 
ligible space they knew and to which they 
spoke. They did not ask, “If God the Father 
and God the Son are identical how can it be 
that they are distinct?” Rather they simply 
reconstructed that space the way 
sociobiologists reconstructed their space, by 
incorporating unargued-for constructions. 
Twenty-five years after Nicaea, Hilary wrote 
that Nicaea’s formula is rooted in “a firm 
faith [which] rejects the captious and useless 
questions of philosophy,” its glory is that it 
“does not confine God within the terms of 
ordinary understanding, nor does it judge of 
Christ...according to the elements of the 
world.”}3 

Accordingly, what previously was most 
kindly considered to be an anomaly, or less 
kindly, senseless, now makes sense in this 
new space, the Christian space. But the chal- 
lenge is whether it makes sense, at least 
enough to carry on a discussion, in the old 
space. Is “half” an entity in each of its two 
camps a misnomer? What encourages me to 
persist in exploring that it is not, is that I 
suspect this challenge was no less true of 
Sheldon Glashow’s “unified model” as it 
now is of “altruistic genes.” . 

(3) Half-entities, so introduced and which 
foster further inquiry and communication of 
information, are the necessary means to that 


inquiry and information. They are the tools, 
the access to the new space which comes out 
of it. Their keying in with new patterns of 
meaning is the detective’s clue reconstruct- 
ing what was meaningless into what is now 
meaningful. To them we must turn if we are 
to know what is going on in this as yet uni- 
magined pattern beyond individuation. 
Practically speaking this is to say functioning 
half-entities must not only relate to and fur- 
ther the original proposer’s research, they 
must not only relate to and further the re- 
search of those others who are investing 
their time, effort and reputation in the area 
of research, they must also, by their recon- 
structing what now is the case, become indis- 
pensable vehicles for all further inquiry 
pursued by the ever widening community 
communicating information. 

Again I think the Nicene declaration fits 
the case. The import of its anathema lies 
right here. The Fathers reconstructed their 
old space and their old understanding of 
meaning by incorporating what from the 
perspective of that old space was the anom- 
aly of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. In 
terms of the old rational standard of identity 
conditions the declared half-entity of the Son 
homoousios with the Father certainly deserves 
no better than to be thought of as a partial 
grammatical analogy, but the reconstruction 
the half-entity effected, like the detective’s 
clue, also provided the foundation for two 
thousand years of accumulating commentary 
on the heretofore unimagined patterns be- 
yond individuation. Those who were not 
willing to foster their continuing inquiry 
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through this foundation were henceforth in a 
different world, and declared to be such, not 
a part of the communicating community. 

Hilary is insistent about this. Those who do 
not let Nicaea be the foundation of their in- 
quiry have loyalties elsewhere, in the old 
world of identity and individuation condi- 
tions so to speak. He insists the alternative 
Arian and Sabellian solutions to the rela- 
tionship of Christ and God are guilty of just 
this. They are not valid because they are 
looking in the wrong direction, they insist 
Christianity must make sense in the old 
world. Their loyalty is to that old space, they 
have no part in the new space. Their religious 
arguments are beads strung on a string of old 
standards or old paradigms, and they fail to 
see that these old structures or paradigms 
are no longer valid. They fail to see that “a 
devout faith is found where there is also a 
natural ignorance” (XII, 53, p. 539). 

So what have we argued? We have argued 
that religion employs at least one twilight 
half-entity which enables it to talk “in partial 
grammatical analogy without an accompany- 
ing standard of identity” and that this half- 
entity will lead those who attend to it to 
move into a “new and as yet unimagined pat- 
tern beyond individuation.” 

So what have we not argued. We have not 
argued that such practice is universal nor 
have we argued that any such half-entities 
are true. True to what, we ask. Ah, there is a 
rub. Perhaps it could be argued that truth is 
also a twilight half-entity employed to point 
up “a new and and as yet unimagined pattern 
beyond individuation.” 
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VIRTUE ETHICS: 
A QUALIFIED SUCCESS STORY 


Phillip Montague 


Proponents of virtue ethics (VE) are 
unanimous in decrying the extent to which 
“modern moral philosophy” has been con- 
cerned with examining the moral status of 
acts, but they are far from being agreed about 
how moral philosophy should be done. Ac- 
cording to some VE advocates, claims about 
the rightness, wrongness, obligatoriness, etc., 
of acts are either incoherent or pernicious, and 
shoud therefore be ignored entirely by ethical 
theory. These philosophers recommend that 
moral philosophers concern themselves exclu- 
sively with questions about personal worth 
and about virtue and the like.! Less radical 
versions of VE regard the morality of acts as 
a legitimate area of inquiry for ethical theory, 
but they treat act-appraisals as explicable in 
terms of more basic person-appraisals. This 
paper will be concerned exclusively with 
these latter versions of VE. 

Now, it seems plain that VE advocates are 
correct in emphasizing the philosophical im- 
portance of person-appraisas, and that they 
are also justified in criticizing certain ethical 
theories as too narrowly focused on act-ap- 
praisals. It will be argued here, however, that 
VE fails as a comprehensive account of the 
respective roles of act-appraisal and of person- 
appraisal in moral theory. In the course of 
criticizing VE, some suggestions will be offered 
regarding how the relation between act- and 
person-appraisals should be understood. 


I 


According to VE, person-appraisals are 
(explanatorily) more basic than act-apprais- 
als. In order to evaluate this idea, certain dis- 
tinctions must be drawn within the area of 
person-appraisal. 

Some person-appraisals are judgments of 
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persons as agents: they are judgments of peo- 
ple for acting or for refraining. Person-ap- 
praisals of this type (a type which includes 
judgments of blameworthiness and of praise- 
worthiness) will be referred to as “deontic.” 
Deontic person-appraisals stand in sharp 
contrast to those which will be called 
“aretaic.” In aretaic appraisels, people are 
judged not as agents, but as persons: aretaic 
appraisals are concerned not with how peo- 
ple have acted or refrained from acting on 
particular occasions, but with their overall 
moral worth. 

One difference between deontic and 
aretaic person-appraisals is that the former 
presuppose act-appraisals in a way that the 
latter do not. Thus, for example, you deserve 
moral criticism for performing some action 
only if the action is somehow morally defec- 
tive; but your being a morally bad person 
does not depend on your having acted im- 
morally on some particular occasion. Simi- 
larly, if you deserve moral credit for acting, 
then your action has some positive moral 
feature; whereas your being morally good is 
independent of whether you have performed 
some specific good or right action. 

A second difference between deontic and 
aretaic person-appraisals is that, while both 
imply propositions about the mental lives of 
those at whom they are directed, deontic ap- 
praisals are connected with propositions 
about transitory motives, whereas aretaic ap- 
praisals imply propositions about settled 
character traits. That is, although proposi- 
tions about the motives with which someone 
performs a specific act can be directly rele- 
vant to whether that person is blameworthy 
or praiseworthy for acting, and while they 
may provide evidence of the presence of fea- 
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tures on which the person’s moral goodness 
depends, they themselves have no direct 
bearing on that individual’s worth as a per- 
son. If, for example, some act of mine is mo- 
tivated by a fleeting desire to harm you, then 
this fact is relevant to whether I am blame- 
worthy for acting. It also provides some rea- 
son to believe that my character is flawed, 
and is therefore one bit of indirect evidence 
that I am a bad person. By itself, however, 
my acting on such a desire has no direct bear- 
ing on my overall moral worth. Conversely, 
facts about a person’s character—facts on 
which the person’s overall moral worth de- 
pends—are by themselves irrelevant to 
whether the person is blameworthy or praise- 
worthy for performing particular actions.* 

Given how deontic person-appraisals pre- 
suppose act- appraisals, the former cannot 
reasonably be regarded as explanatorily 
more basic than the fatter. In other words, 
VE almost certainly fails if interpreted as a 
thesis about the relation between act-ap- 
praisals and deontic person-appraisals. Now, 
this is not to suggest that VE proponents 
have had deontic appraisals in mind in pre- 
senting and defending their view. Quite the 
contrary: those who endorse VE have prob- 
ably been concerned (at least primarily) with 
aretaic person-appraisals. All too often, 
however, the distinction between deontic 
and aretaic appraisals is completely over- 
looked by both proponents and opponents 
of VE, with the result that discussions of VE 
are sometimes flawed in ways which are eas- 
ily avoidable. 

At any rate, VE will be interpreted here as 
a view about the relation between act-ap- 
praisals on the one hand, and aretaic person- 
appraisals on the other. Assuming the latter 
appraisals are somehow connected with 
propositions about character traits, VE in- 
cludes a view about the relation between act- 
appraisals and trait-appraisals. If we adopt 
the conventional view which equates 
“(moral) virtue” with “(morally) good char- 
acter trait,” we can interpret VE as the thesis 
that all act-appraisals are explicable in terms 
of more basic appraisals of persons or of 
traits—that the moral status of acts depends 
entirely on whether they would be per- 
formed by morally good persons or are 


manifeatations of virtue. VE’s opposite 
number—the thesis that act-appraisals are 
explnatorily more basic than person- and 
trait-appraisals—will be referred to as “duty 
ethics” (DE). 


IT 


As VE and DE have been characterized, 
they are concerned with the relation be- 
tween moral appraisals of acts on the one 
hand, and moral appraisals of persons or of 
traits on the other. This tendency to lump 
person-appraisals together with trait-ap- 
praisals not only reflects the way these two 
types of appraisals are typically treated in 
the literature, but also helps explain why 
some writers regard DE as obviously mis- 
taken. For if person- and trait-appraisals are 
casually grouped together, then the idea that 
trait-appraisals can somehow mediate infer- 
ences from act- to person-appraisals is un- 
likely to be afforded the attention it 
deserves. And, consequently, DE may well 
appear to imply that a person’s overall moral 
worth depends directly and entirely on how 
the person acts on particular occasions. Such 
a result would cast considerable doubt on 
DE, since it seems clear that personal moral 
worth depends not on what acts are per- 
formed, but on certain considerations rele- 
vant to why they are performed. 

If there are problems here, however, then 
they arise not from the proposition that act- 
appraisals are more basic than person-ap- 
praisals, but rather from a failure adequately 
to explain how person-appraisals differ from 
trait-appraisals, and how appraisals of these 
two types are related to each other and to 
act-appraisals. If trait-appraisals are indeed 
capable of mediating inferences from act-ap- 
praisals to person-appraisals, then one can 
acknowledge that act-appraisals are more 
basic than person-appraisals while denying 
that the overall moral worth of individuals 
depends in any direct way on what they do. 
One can claim, in other words, that the over- 
all moral worth of persons depends directly 
on their possessing good character traits; 
that the goodness of traits depends on their 
being suitably related to acts of certain sorts; 
and that matters of overall personal worth 


are therefore related only indirectly to prop- 
ositions about the morality of acts. In any 
case, it is of the utmost importance when at- 
tempting to assess VE and DE to separate 
person- from trait-appraisals, and to explain 
how these types of appraisals are related to 
each other. 

Two different explanations of this relation 
spring quickly to mind. It might be claimed, 
on the one hand, that trait-appraisals are ex- 
plicable in terms of person-appraisals, or, on 
the other hand, that the latter appraisals are 
explicable in terms of the former. Plato evi- 
dently subscribes to the first view, since he 
maintains that good persons are those whose 
souls are in harmony, and that virtues are 
traits which manifest or enhance this har- 
mony. In contrast, Hume seems to regard 
judgments of personal worth as explicable in 
terms of propositions about virtue (although 
the latter are not themselves treated as 
basic). Thus, he maintains that a person’s 
worth depends on his having a “propensity 
to the tender passions”—which include, 
among other traits, generosity, compassion, 
and fidelity. 

If the moral goodness of traits depends on 
whether their possession enhances (mani- 
fests, etc.) the goodness of those whose traits 
they are, then—contrary to what many phi- 
losophers have accepted as a truism—pos- 
sessing virtues cannot be a criterion of 
personal moral worth. And if we do deny 
that being a good person depends on pos- 
sessing good traits, then we are faced with 
the task of producing alternative criteria of 
personal moral worth, or of demonstrating 
that there is no need for such criteria. 

There is good reason to think that this task 
is hopeless, and it is not one which very many 
philosophers have even attempted to accom- 
plish. Various neo-Aristotelian theories may 
seem to provide plausible alternatives to the 
idea that being morally good depends on pos- 
sessing virtues, but a close look at such theories 
reveals that they do not in fact do so. Some 
elaboration of this remark will be useful. 

The neo-Aristotelians referred to above 
are nicely exemplified by Rosalind Hurst- 
house, who takes the basic question of ethics 
to be “How should/ought/must I live in order 
to live the best life/flourish/be successful?” 
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She also emphasizes that flourishing is not 
itself a moral concept, although being mor- 
ally good is in some sense part of flourishing. 
People flourish from the moral standpoint 
when they live according to the moral virtues 
—where virtues are understood as character 
traits of a certain sort. But what determines 
whether some particular trait is a moral virtue? 

Hursthouse answers this question by 
maintaining that morally good traits are (or 
incorporate) settled inclinations to pursue 
intrinsically worthwhile ends, and to do so 
for the “right reason.” Of course, this idea 
immediately raises the question of what 
counts as an intrinsically worthwhile end 
pursued for the right reason. If this question 
is answered by appealing to the concept of 
flourishing, then the theory has come full cir- 
cle; and yet it is difficult to see what alterna- 
tive answers are available to Hursthouse. 
Certainly it would be contrary to the spirit of 
her view to explain virtue in terms of the 
notion that there are ends the pursuit of 
which is required by morality, since such an 
explanation would implicitly contravene the 
central neo-Aristotelian presupposition that 
person- and trait-appraisals are more basic 
than act-appraisals. 

Perhaps it is possible to develop a moral 
theory based on individual flourishing or 
some other concept of person-appraisal 
which provides a plausible alternative to the 
idea that personal moral worth depends on 
possessing morally good character traits. No 
such alternative seems available, however; 
nor is it easy to produce very good reasons 
for doubting that person-appraisals rest on 
trait-appraisals.° 

Indeed, it does not seem at all unreason- 
able to regard virtues as by their very nature 
traits on whose possession the moral worth 
of their possessors depends. Accordingly, it 
will be assumed henceforth that propositions 
concerning the goodness of traits provide 
criteria for appraising the moral worth of 
persons: the moral goodness of persons is 
determined by the virtues they possess. 

The preceding discussion seems to suggest 
that the traits whose possession determines 
the moral worth of their possessors are many 
and varied; but one might well reject such a 
suggestion by maintaining that there is some 
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single virtue the possession of which is nec- 
essary and sufficient for a person to be mor- 
ally good. That is, one might acknowledge 
that personal moral worth depends on the 
possession of morally good traits and go on 
to claim either (a) that there is only one vir- 
tue, or (b) that although there is more than 
one virtue, whether people are morally good 
depends entirely on whether they possess 
some particular virtue (Kantian conscien- 
tiousness, say). 

Having mentioned (a) as a possible com- 
ponent of an account of virtue, it can be set 
aside without further ado. Clearly, if there 
are any morally good character traits at all, 
then such traits are numerous and diverse; 
and (certain claims about “the unity of the 
virtues” notwithstanding) there is no very 
good reason to regard these diverse charac- 
ter traits as manifestations or aspects of 
some single virtue. Position (b) is only mar- 
ginally more plausible than (a), and is effec- 
tively disposed of by arguments advanced by 
a number of VE philosophers—arguments 
which need not be repeated here.® 

Let us say, then, that personal moral worth 
depends on the possession of good traits, and 
also that there are many such traits, no one of 
which is preeminent. We are now confronted 
with the problem of identifying criteria of 
trait-appraisal—considerations which deter- 
mine whether traits are morally good and 
therefore count as moral virtues. 

We might attempt to solve this problem by 
embracing DE, according to which trait-ap- 
praisals are based on act-appraisals. But DE 
is a correct approach to moral theory only if 
VE is not; and as yet no reason has been 
given here for rejecting VE. We also must 
devote some attention to an account of the 
relation between trait- and act-appraisals 
which differs from those of both DE and 
VE—namely, the idea that whether traits are 
good is explanatorily unrelated to whether 
acts are obligatory, right, etc. If either this 
“explanatory independence” view (EI) or 
VE is true, then DE is mistaken; and if DE is 
mistaken, then our attempt to determine 
what makes character traits morally good is 
returned to square one. However, let us now 
consider some reasons for thinking that nei- 


ther VE nor EI is correct under the unquali- 
fied interpretations given them here. 

According to VE, act-appraisals must be 
based on appraisals of persons or of traits. 
But since we are assuming that the goodness 
of persons depends on the goodness of traits, 
we can interpret VE as implying that act-ap- 
praisals are based (ultimately) on trait-ap- 
praisals. Moreover, the idea that act- 
appraisls are based on trait-appraisals is 
open to at least these two distinct interpreta- 
tions: (i) whether a specific act is (say) mor- 
ally obligatory depends entirely on whether 
it mainifests specific traits of its agent; or (ii) 
whether a specific act is obligatory depends 
on whether it is of a general type which is 
obligatory, and the obligatoriness of an act- 
type is explicable in terms of claims about 
the virtues. 

Versions of VE based on (i) are very dif- 
ferent from those which accept (ii). Thus, 
suppose (i) is true. Then, for example, 
whether I am obligated to keep a particular 
promise depends on my actually possessing 
an appropriate virtue—fidelity, presumably. 
If (ii) is true, however, then although the 
moral status of a specific act would be ulti- 
mately explicable by appealing to virtue con- 
siderations, no reference need be made to 
the actual character of the agent of that act. 
Given (ii), the obligatoriness of my act of 
promise-keeping would be explained by ap- 
pealing to the principle that promise-keep- 
ing is obligatory (and any other principles of 
obligation which applied to my act), together 
with the claim that promise-keeping is oblig- 
atory because fidelity is a virtue.’ 

The distinction between versions of VE 
based on (i) and those based on (ii) closely 
parallels the distinction between “act” and 
“tule” forms of other ethical theories—be- 
tween act and rule utilitarianism, act and 
rule egoism, etc. For this reason, The expres- 
sions “act VE” and “rule VE” will be used to 
refer to forms of VE which accept (i) and (ii) 
respectively.8 

Suppose now that act VE is true, and con- 
sider the implications of this supposition for 
judgments about the obligatoriness of specific 
acts. According to act VE, a specific act is 
obligatory just in case it manifests good traits 
in its agent; and this construal of the ob- 


ligatoriness of specific acts is surely mis- 
taken. To see this, we need only note that 
people sometimes incur obligations by per- 
forming actions of certain widely varied sorts— 
by making promises, vandalizing property, etc.; 
and that the existence of these “special obliga- 
tions” cannot be explained entirely in terms of 
references to the character traits of those who 
are obligated (and can probably be explained 
without any such references).? 

Rule VE cannot be disposed of quite so 
easily, but it is seriously problematic in im- 
portant respects. In this connection, we can 
consider certain difficulties that arise when 
rule VE is applied to act-types whose moral 
status is unclear. 

Consider beneficence, for example. Some 
philosophers are convinced that “pure” be- 
neficence—improving the relatively good 
conditions of others (as opposed to prevent- 
ing others from being harmed, alleviating 
their suffering, etc.)—is not obligatory, and 
that the moral significance of beneficence 
should perhaps be explained by appealing in 
an appropriate way to the concept of super- 
erogation.!° Other philosophers disagree, 
maintaining (or at least implying) that even 
pure beneficence is obligatory. How might 
we try to resolve this dispute? According to 
rule VE, we should look to the virtues; and, 
in this case, we should presumably look to 
the virtue of benevolence. But even assum- 
ing that benevolence is a virtue and that it is 
related in some way to beneficence, we have 
no basis at all on which to decide whether 
pure beneficence is morally obligatory. We 
clearly have no more basis on which to claim 
that pure beneficence is obligatory because 
benevolence is a virtue than we have for 
maintaining that pure beneficence is super- 
erogatory because benevolence is a virtue. 

Moreover, we appear to be no better off 
when we attempt to apply rule VE to act- 
types whose moral status is quite clear. For 
example, how does rule VE say we should 
explain the obligatoriness of promise-keep- 
ing? We assumed above that, according to 
rule VE, promise-keeping is obligatory be- 
cause fidelity is a virtue. But if (as is com- 
monly claimed) making promises confers 
rights on promisees, then promise-keeping 
may more appropriately be related to justice 
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than to fidelity. Granted, there is no obvious 
reason why the obligatoriness of an act-type 
cannot be explained by appealing to several 
virtues. But in the case of promise-keeping at 
least, the order of explanation is from act- 
type to trait-type rather than vice versa as 
would be the case if rule VE were true. 

It seems fair to say that, by and large, the 
distinction between act VE and rule VE has 
been ignored in discussions of virtue ethics. 
It seems too that, once act and rule VE are 
separated from each other, good reasons are 
revealed for rejecting both—and hence for 
rejecting virtue ethics itself. Let us now turn 
our attention to EI—to the proposition that 
trait-appraisals are explanatorily unrelated 
to act-appraisals. 

Some writers interpret virtues as disposi- 
tions to perform (or refrain from performing) 
actions which are determined independently 
to be right, good, obligatory, etc. If this were a 
correct interpretation of the nature of virtue, 
then moral trait-appraisals would be explica- 
ble in terms of moral act-appraisals, and EI 
would be mistaken. However, to equate vir- 
tues with dispositions to act is to paint an 
over-simplified picture of the nature of mor- 
ally good character traits. 

There are morally good traits—or at least 
components of such traits—which cannot 
adequately be accommodated by purely dis- 
positional accounts of virtue like those we 
are considering. The character traits being 
referred to here comprise a disparate collec- 
tion, all of which seem clearly to be morally 
good, but none of which can reasonably be 
equated with dispositions to perform or to 
refrain from performing actions of any sort. 
For example, someone with a settled inclina- 
tion to view situations from the standpoints of 
others involved in those situations evidently 
possesses a morally good character trait. And 
at least some virtues incorporate beliefs about 
the worth of others, concern for their welfare, 
etc. Since such beliefs, inclinations, and con- 
cerns are not themselves dispositions to per- 
form or refrain from performing any sort of 
action, EI cannot be jettisoned on the basis of 
dispositional accounts of virtue like those we 
have been considering. 

But EI implies that trait-appraisals are en- 
tirely independent of act-appraisals, and in 
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this unqualified form, the view seems clearly 
to be mistaken. Certainly, the goodness of 
some traits depends on their being (or incor- 
porating) dispositions to do what is obliga- 
tory, right, etc. For example, the goodness of 
honesty arises from its containing a disposi- 
tion to refrain from lying; and the virtue of 
justice includes a disposition to treat people 
according to their rights and deserts. EI can- 
not accommodate such virtues (call them 
“actional virtues”!!), and therefore does not 
provide an adequate comprehensive account 
of what makes traits morally good. 

Reasons have now been offered for reject- 
ing both VE and EI—reasons for doubting 
both that the morality of acts depends solely 
on their being suitably related to good traits, 
and that the goodness of traits is entirely in- 
dependent of the rightness, obligatoriness, 
etc., of acts. We are therefore returned to DE 
as a potential account of what makes charac- 
ter traits morally good. As it turns out, how- 
ever, even if VE and EI are shown to be 
mistaken, DE is not thereby established as 
unqualifiedly true. 

Recall that, according to DE, the good- 
ness of traits depends entirely on their being 
suitably related to acts of certain sorts; and 
my discussion of EI indicates one reason 
why this unqualified version of DE should 
be rejected. It should be rejected because the 
goodness of at least some traits does not de- 
pend on their being related to acts which are 
obligatory, right, good, etc. Indeed, even the 
virtues referred to here as “actional” should 
not be identified with the dispositions they 
incorporate.!? Thus, for example, while peo- 
ple who possess the virtue of honesty are 
characteristically disposed to refrain from 
lying, one lacks the virtue of honesty if his 
characteristic disinclination to lie arises from 
a belief that liars are disliked and a desire to 
be liked by others. 
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According to the account of virtue and 
personal moral worth which has been pre- 
sented here, the moral goodness of persons 
depends on their possessing morally good 
traits; and the moral goodness of some 
traits—viz., the actional virtues—depends at 


least partly on their containing dispositions 
to perform acts of certain diverse types. The 
discussion which follows will be concerned 
exclusively with actional virtues, and will 
begin with an attempt to answer this ques- 
tion: Of what, in addition to settled disposi- 
tions, are the actional virtues composed? 

A natural answer to this question consists 
in the idea that people who possess actional 
virtues necessarily accept general (and true) 
principles concerning the rightness, wrong- 
ness, obligatoriness, etc., of act-types which 
correspond appropriately to the various dis- 
positional components of the virtues. For ex- 
ample, corresponding to its contained 
disposition to refrain from lying, the virtue 
of honesty apparently includes the belief 
that lying is wrong; and, associated with the 
dispositions included in justice, would seem 
to be beliefs about what rights people have, 
together with the belief that rights should be 
respected. Since the beliefs purportedly as- 
sociated with actional virtues would be as- 
pects of the characters of people, they would 
have to be construed as relatively stable and 
firmly entrenched states of those people. 

The idea, then, is that actional virtues in- 
clude dispositions to perform acts of certain 
types, together with appropriate beliefs 
about the obligatoriness, rightness, etc., of 
acts of those types (and perhaps other things 
as well). While this idea may hold true for 
certain of the actional virtues, however, it 
seems not to be true of all such virtues. In 
particular, it seems not to be true of the 
other-interested actional virtues such as kind- 
ness, compassion, and generosity. 

The idea that other-interested virtues 
need not be associated with beliefs about the 
obligatoriness or rightness of act-types has 
been espoused by a number of philosophers, 
although its proponents do not entirely 
agree as to how it should be developed. Thus, 
according to Lester H. Hunt, “virtue is a trait 
of character in which one acts on some prin- 
ciple which is true”;3 but Hunt maintains 
that certain other-interested virtues (gener- 
osity in particular) are associated with “axio- 
logical principles,” while other virtues are 
related either to “act- necessitating princi- 
ples” or to “limiting principles.” Whereas 
act-necessitating principles “enjoin ac- 


tions”!4 and a limiting principle limits “the 
importance of some end of action,”!> axio- 
logical principles “commit the agent to seek 
certain goods.”!© When the virtues governed 
by axiological principles are other-interested 
in nature, they carry with them the idea that 
“the good of others is important or worth- 
while.”!” 

James D. Wallace offers a somewhat dif- 
ferent version of the idea that other-inter- 
ested virtues need not be associated with 
beliefs about the rightness, wrongness, etc., 
of act-types. Wallace distinguishes virtues 
which are “forms of conscientiousness” from 
those which are “forms of benevolence.”!® 
He explains this distinction by stating that 
“Actions fully characteristic of virtues that 
are forms of conscientiousness are the sort 
that moral philosophers regard as manifest- 
ing a sense of duty or obligation”;!? whereas 
virtues that are forms of benevolence mani- 
fest not a sense of duty, but rather “a direct 
concern for the happiness and well-being of 
others.”? 

Hunt and Wallace seem right in suggesting 
that other- interested virtues need not incor- 
porate normative moral beliefs, and in em- 
phasizing that such virtues include valuing 
the good of others. Moreover, there is con- 
siderable plausibility in Wallace’s opinion 
that other-interested virtues cannot incorpo- 
rate normative moral beliefs—that people 
who perform other-interested acts from a 
sense of duty are not manifesting any other- 
interested virtue. These views can be taken a 
step further, however, so that they not only 
allow other-interested virtues to be unrelated 
to beliefs about moral rightness or wrongness, 
but also imply that other-interested virtues 
need not incorporate any moral beliefs at 
all. The suggestion is that, while other-in- 
terested virtues contain beliefs about the 
value of promoting or protecting the good 
of others, these beliefs can concern non- 
moral value. 

The view being proposed here arises in 
large part from a consideration of cases like 
Jonathan Bennett’s well-known Huck Finn 
example.2! As Bennett characterizes the 
case, Huck helps his slave friend Jim escape 
even though Huck’s moral beliefs require 
him not to assist Jim in any way. He renders 
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assistance not because of what his moral be- 
liefs dictate, but rather out of feelings of 
friendship and sympathy for Jim. Assuming 
that Huck has a settled disposition to act on 
such feelings, and that the feelings them- 
selves are components of his character, it 
seems reasonable to infer that he possesses 
an other-interested actional virtue. And if we 
accept this conclusion, we must deny that, 
over and above dispositions to perform cer- 
tain types of acts, other-interested virtues 
must also contain beliefs that these act-types 
are morally right, good, etc. 

To be sure, one might insist that people 
who behave as Huck does in similar circum- 
stances actually do manifest firmly held 
(even if inchoate and deeply buried) beliefs 
about the morality of helping friends in dis- 
tress. The idea would be that such people 
choose not between feelings of sympathy on 
the one hand and moral principles on the 
other, but between moral beliefs held in two 
very different ways, or at two very different 
levels. But even if this is a possible character- 
ization of situations like Huck’s, there is no 
reason to accept it as the only possible char- 
acterization. It is worth emphasizing too that 
the purpose for which Bennett’s example 1s 
being used here almost certainly differs from 
his. That is, we are not concerned with 
whether moral beliefs can conflict with sym- 
pathetic feelings, or with how such conflicts 
should be resolved if they do occur. It is 
merely being suggested that Bennett’s exam- 
ple serves to illustrate how people can mani- 
fest morally good character traits in 
performing other-interested acts without 
being moved to act by moral beliefs of any 
sort. The idea, then is that other-interested 
actional virtues contain settled dispositions 
to perform acts of certain types, together 
with general (and perhaps non-moral) evalu- 
ative beliefs. 

We now have a partial account of where 
aretaic person-appraisals fit into moral the- 
ory: they are explicable in terms of trait-ap- 
praisals in the sense that one’s overall moral 
worth depends on possessing morally good 
character traits; and trait-appraisals of at 
least one important sort (viz., those con- 
cerned with actional virtues) are grounded in 
act-appraisals. According to this account, 
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DE holds for the actional virtues (i.e., for 
character traits whose moral value depends 
partly on their relation to acts of certain 
kinds)—although it gives only a partial ex- 
planation of these virtues. In other words, 
DE is true, but only under the following 
qualified interpretation: the goodness of 
some (but not all) traits depends partly (and 


only partly) on their containing dispositions 
to perform acts which are right, good, etc., 
DE is rather less interesting with these qual- 
ifications than without them; but if it is cor- 
rect even in this qualified form, then VE is | 
seriously mistaken in its view of the respec- 
tive roles of act-appraisal and of person-ap- 
praisal in moral theory. 
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Kristjan Kristjánsson 


A weakness in many definitions of social 
freedom is their failure to accommodate the 
common-sense view that whereas threats 
can restrict freedom, offers and requests can- 
not. The present paper aims to ameliorate 
this shortcoming within the framework of a 
“responsibility view” of negative liberty. 
After introducing the problem in section I, 
section II argues that it originates in an at- 
tempt to put the cart before the horse: an 
attempt to define constraints on freedom 
without first considering what is to count as 
an obstacle to choice or action. This analysis 
also sheds light on the inadequacies of some 
current views about the threat-offer distinc- 
tion, discussed further in section III. 


I. THE MINIMAL “WEIGHT” 
OF CONSTRAINTS 


Negative-liberty theorists have regularly 
disagreed about the correct definition of a 
constraint on freedom. In short, the problem 
has two dimensions. The first dimension con- 
cerns the nature of constraints: from what 
source must a given obstacle derive in order 
for it to count as a constraint? In reply to this 
question, some philosophers have recently 
proposed a “responsibility view,” the basic 
idea of which is to link constraints on freedom 
with ascriptions of moral responsibility. An ob- 
stacle counts as a constraint on freedom when 
(another) agent can be held morally responsi- 
ble for the creation or non-removal of the ob- 
stacle, whether or not he has created it 
intentionally, and whether or not he can in the 
end be held culpable for creating or not re- 
moving it.1 It will be assumed here without 
further argument that this view yields the best 
analysis of the nature of constraints.” 

However, many philosophers would say 
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that such a view, even if it were correct, pro- 
vides no help with the second dimension of 
our problem: that of saying how much weight 
a given obstacle must have to count as a con- 
straint on freedom. Might there not, for in- 
Stance, be obstacles which satisfy the 
responsibility condition but are simply too 
small or trivial to count as constraints? 
Here, the two most common views are a) 
the “impossibility view” according to which a 
constraint must be weighty enough to render 
the proposed action literally impossible, and 
b) the “ineligibility view” according to which 
a proposed action must be rendered either 
impossible or ineligible in the sense that it 
would be inappropriate for the normal (rea- 
sonable, prudent) man to choose it.3 How- 
ever, both these views have counter-intuitive 
implications. On the “impossibility view,” 
threats do not generally constrain freedom, 
however severe the threatened sanction is, 
since it is usually “possible” to turn a deaf ear 
to them if we are willing to sacrifice enough. 
On the “ineligibility view,” threats and laws 
which are “weak” in the sense that it will be 
a live option for normal people to ignore 
them, do not constrain freedom. The prob- 
lem there is that in such cases it seems more 
natural to say that the intended threat or 
legal sanction does not constitute a serious 
constraint on people’s freedom than to say 
that it does not restrict their freedom at all. 
Instead of dwelling on these problems, let 
us introduce what is, arguably, the most con- 
vincing answer to the weight question: David 
Miller’s “irrelevance-of-size view,” sug- 
gested in his paper “Constraints on Free- 
dom.”4 In fact, this view is not so much a new 
thesis as the claim that a separate account of 
the weight of an obstacle is superfluous. For 
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Miller, the moral responsibility condition is 
not only a necessary but also a sufficient con- 
dition for constraints—we need look no fur- 
ther. The weight of an imposed obstacle 
turns out to be of no intrinsic importance; at 
most there will be a contingent connection, 
Miller says, between the obstacle’s “size” and 
its counting as a constraint, based on the fact 
that we are more likely to be responsible for 
not removing large obstacles than small. But 
“any obstacle, however small, may potentially 
be regarded as a constraint on freedom.” 

Miller’s view is simple, clear and, it seems, 
the one that accords best with common 
usage. If there are no constraints upon our 
performing x, we are free to do x, and then 
our freedom to do x cannot be increased, 
although we might be made more able to do 
it. On the other hand, if we are constrained, 
we are not free to do x, however “small” the 
constraint is. If there is a ban on speeding in 
two states, x and y, then we are not free to 
speed in either, however likely or unlikely it 
is that this regulation will be enforced and 
however reasonable or unreasonable it is for 
us to ignore it. To be sure, someone might be 
inclined to say, knowing the efficiency of the 
police in state x, that he is “less free” to 
speed there than in state y, but if pressed, 
what he would probably want to say is that 
while he is not free to speed in either x or y, 
the constraints are more effective (and the 
regulation thus a better deterrent) in x than 
in y. 

Miller’s “irrelevance-of-size view” seems 
to offer an ingenious general solution to the 
question concerning the weight of con- 
straints. However, there is one problem with 
Miller’s position which we need to consider. 
Does it not yield a definition of a constraint 
on freedom that is too permissive? This 
paper was begun by noting that many such 
definitions violate common sense by imply- 
ing that offers and requests can restrict free- 
dom. Unfortunately, Miller’s view can easily 
be seen to carry this same implication. A bid- 
der is surely in general responsible for his 
offers to us; sometimes his offer (or request) 
may affect us adversely, by presenting us 
with a difficult choice, one which we find it 
hard to refuse, etc. So, it seems to follow that 
offers and requests can restrict our free- 


dom—along with almost any disadvanta- 
geous effect on us for which another person 
is responsible.’ It is true that sometimes our 
intuitions or common-sense views may have 
to be discarded if good reasons are found for 
their inadequacy. Here it will be argued, 
however, that this is not the case: there is no 
ground for abandoning our common-sense 
view that offers (as opposed to threats) are 
not freedom-restricting. 


II. WHY OFFERS DO NOT 
PRESENT OBSTACLES 


The resolution of this issue may lie in the 
notion of an obstacle, one which is conceptu- 
ally prior to that of a constraint: for something 
to count as a constraint, it must first be an 
obstacle. The “impossibility” and “ineligibility 
views” disagree among themselves as to how 
serious an obstacle must be in order for it to 
count as a constraint—without, however, de- 
fining “obstacle.” Miller rightly dismisses the 
weight question as irrelevant to the definition 
of a constraint, but he does not, any more than 
other philosophers, pay attention to the notion 
of an obstacle. The present section will show 
that by attending to this notion the “irrele- 
vance-of-size view” can be made even more 
plausible than it is in Miller’s formulation. 

The aim here is not to give some new, fancy 
definition of “obstacle” which narrows its or- 
dinary meaning. Anything which impairs our 
possibility to choose or do x rightly counts as 
an obstacle, whether it is a natural or a man- 
made impediment.’ Even not being sent to the 
moon or not being able to fly like a bird can 
constitute obstacles to our choices. The class of 
obstacles is thus very broad, much broader 
than that of constraints on freedom (for which 
agents must be accountable). But not every- 
thing which affects someone is an obstacle: ob- 
stacles must impair, must narrow down 
possibilities or close options. Can offers do 
this? The simple answer is no, for the very na- 
ture of offers is to open new possibilities and 
extend the range of options, not to narrow 
this range. Typically, an offer is a proposal of 
the form “If you do x, PII let y happen to 
you” where y is something which creates a 
new option for us or makes an old one more 
eligible. Similarly, a request does not as such 


close any options. Thus, in the case of real 
offers or requests, the question whether 
someone is responsible for them, in connec- 
tion with talk of a possible constraint, need 
never so much as arise since they do not pres- 
ent obstacles to our actions in the first place. 

This is not to say that offers and requests 
do not sometimes carry implications which 
make life more difficult for the recipient. But 
that does not have to mean that they consti- 
tute, qua offers, obstacles to his choices or 
actions. To begin with a parallel example, I 
may hand you a written exposition of my the- 
ory of freedom. You read it and say “I hate 
this!” “Why?” “Because there are so many 
typing errors in it!” If that is your answer, I 
may be relieved to find out that what you 
hate is not my exposition qua theory of free- 
dom but qua paper with too many typos. At 
most, we could say that my theory of free- 
dom carries implications or has side-effects 
which you hate, although even that would 
not be fully accurate. 

To understand the nature of concepts, we 
must consider the point or rationale for in- 
venting them and then for employing them 
in one way rather than another.? The “same” 
exposition can be described in various ways, 
brought under various concepts, depending 
on Our purpose in the given case: on the 
point of view from which we look at it. The 
crucial question to ask in each case will be 
what our purpose is in collocating certain as- 
pects and qualities and drawing attention to 
features of a certain sort. Likewise, in de- 
scribing something as an “offer,” we collo- 
cate certain elements in order to draw 
attention to a particular fact: the fact that an 
option has been opened or made more eligi- 
ble. This “something” could be described 
from a different point of view as erecting an 
obstacle—but not qua offer. Whether an ob- 
stacle has been erected or not is thus relative 
to our descriptions. Let us clarify this point 
by looking at examples. 

Suppose A writes a letter of proposal to a 
woman, B. Now, B might not appreciate re- 
ceiving this proposal. First, she might not 
want to receive letters at all. If A knows of 
this idiosyncrasy and sends the letter to 
annoy her, he is constraining her freedom in 
a certain respect; but the obstacle he creates 
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does not lie in his letter qua request bit qua 
nuisance to B. More specifically, it does not 
lie in the proposal that he makes but in his 
making the proposal. Similarly, A might know 
that B is allergic to the kind of ink he chooses 
to use in the letter, but here again it is not the 
proposal as such which narrows her options (on 
the contrary, as such it increases them) but 
rather the ink with which it is written. 

It should also be noticed that in certain 
cases a reward offered may, although the 
offer itself does not, constitute a constraint 
on freedom. We can imagine an advertise- 
ment: “Relive the past, spend a day in the 
castle prison, chained to a wall.” If we care to 
be constrained in this way, just for the expe- 
rience, we will accept the offer, but that does 
not mean that the offer itself imposes any 
constraint. On the contrary, it extends our 
scope of options instead of creating an obsta- 
cle to them. This shows that advertisements 
cannot be said to curtail freedom merely on 
the ground that what is advertised is poten- 
tially harmful (drugs, etc.). Also, it should be 
clear why silly threats, such as “If you don’t 
buy me candy, I’ll tell the sun not to shine on 
you,” do not restrict freedom. For though the 
person making them may be responsible for 
doing so, they do not constitute real obsta- 
cles. In this, silly threats are distinguishable 
from weak threats (section I) which are po- 
tentially freedom-restricting since they cre- 
ate real obstacles, although these may not be 
considered very serious. 

Day has suggested that the reason why of- 
fers or requests are not freedom-restricting 
is that they do not render the recipient un- 
able to do anything which he could uncondi- 
tionally do beforehand.!° At first sight, this 
seems to be wrong. After receiving the mar- 
riage proposal in the example above, it is im- 
possible for B conjunctively to avoid 
disappointing a suitor and to remain unmar- 
ried—which she could do beforehand. No- 
tice that Miller, since he does not have aclear 
notion of an obstacle to work with, would 
evidently be forced to construe this proposal 
as a constraint on B’s freedom. This is why 
his “irrelevance-of-size view” is liable to pro- 
duce counter-intuitive results. Our amend- 
ment, as explained above, is to say that the 
proposal is not qua request a constraint on 
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B’s freedom, for a request cannot ex hypo- 
thesi create an obstacle, but of course it could 
be such a constraint gua nuisance to the 
girl—or qua something else. 

Probably not everyone will be convinced 
that the argumentation so far is sufficient to 
show that offers cannot constrain freedom. 
Let us look at two contentions which go 
against our view. In the first place, many phi- 
losophers insist that there are irresistible of- 
fers which can curtail our freedom. Thus, 
Benn claims that a special feature of charac- 
ter or situation can, in some cases, make de- 
clining an offer a course of action that we 
would not expect a reasonable man to take. 
Hence, the person has a good reason to say 
“I cannot refuse” or “I have no option but to 
accept.”!! What Benn may have in mind is a 
case such as the following. Suppose an 
American billionaire offers me a million dol- 
lars if I run stark naked down High Street 
during the rush hour. (Running naked in 
public is not a thing that appeals more to me 
than to most people.) In this case, I would 
have to do a thing that is highly distasteful to 
me to receive my reward. I might have to 
ponder a lot in order to reach a decision— 
which would probably be to run. As I might 
explain, the prospect of receiving this enor- 
mous sum of money, even if accompanied by 
some embarrassment, would simply be “irre- 
sistible” to me. In the second place, there are 
philosophers who insist that some offers not 
only constrain our freedom but do so in the 
strong sense of coercing us to accept. 
Feinberg takes an example of a woman who 
is badly off financially. She receives an offer 
from her employer to pay for an expensive 
surgery that alone can save her child—if she 
becomes his mistress for a period. This case 
satisfies Feinberg’s criteria for a coercive 
offer: it offers a prospect that is not simply 
much preferred but one which is an exclusive 
alternative to an intolerable evil.!2 

Perhaps, though, “irresistible” offers are 
merely those which are so good that it would 
be stupid to reject them. If we are offered 
twice the market price for our rusty, old cars, 
we would probably be fools to refuse. This 
reading of “irresistible” is quite innocuous 
and does not entail any constraint on freedom. 
It seems adequate to the case of the naked 


runner above: the billionaire’s offer is simply 
too good to refuse for most people. But if I 
happen to value my dignity more than the nor- 
mal person would, I can simply reject the offer, 
and my freedom has not been constrained. We 
would hardly say, however, that the 
employer’s offer is too “good” for the woman 
to refuse; on the contrary, we would consider 
it a terrible offer, but still one which she 
somehow seems forced to accept. To deepen 
our understanding of these cases, some con- 
ceptual clarifications are called for. 

Let us distinguish between two kinds of 
proposals: a) “If you do x, Pll let y happen to 
you” and b) “If and only if you do x, will I let 
y happen to you.” Let us call the former ten- 
tative proposals and the latter final propos- 
als, These are not the only possible kinds of 
proposal, but for our present purposes this 
distinction will suffice. 

Tentative proposals, which do not create 
obstacles to our choices, are offers. The rea- 
son why they do not impair any choice is 
partly a logical one: “If you fetch the paper 
for me, you’ll get a candy” does not entail “If 
you don’t fetch the paper, you won’t get a 
candy,” for the person might get the candy 
whether or not he fetches the paper, e.g., by 
doing something else. Further, this tentative 
proposal does not exclude either the possi- 
bility of the person fetching the paper but 
declining the reward, i.e., it does not imply 
that if he fetches the paper, he cannot fail to 
get a candy whether he wants it or not. What 
the proposal really means is that if he wants 
a candy, he will get one if he runs this errand 
for the bidder. A tentative proposal of this 
sort is a pure offer, for it obviously closes no 
option. Perhaps it does not propose to re- 
move some obstacle which the recipient 
would like to have removed, or it proposes to 
remove such an obstacle in the wrong way— 
or maybe to an extent not deemed sufficient 
by the recipient. But being offered half a loaf 
cannot be more restrictive than being of- 
fered no bread at all, since a tentative pro- 
posal does not exclude the possibility that 
the recipient will get the whole loaf anyway. 

Someone might object, however, that such 
tentative proposals are virtually non-exis- 
tent: “If you fetch the paper, you’ll get a 
candy” always implies (conversationally, not 


logically): “Unless you fetch the paper, you 
won’t get a candy.” Thus, the objector might 
say, even if a shopkeeper tells you that you 
can get a particular thing if you pay a specific 
amount for it, what he really means is that 
you will get it if and only if you pay this 
amount. Hence, the so-called tentative pro- 
posals are of no real importance in daily life. 
It is true that final proposals are often formu- 
lated as tentative ones, but it is not true that 
the latter play no part in our daily lives. Ten- 
tative proposals are, for instance, used in 
common bargaining situations, especially in 
trade. As a matter of fact, in some parts of 
the world most business proposals are of the 
tentative kind: even if you see a price-tag on 
an item you would like to buy, it does not 
mean that you will not get it for anything less 
than the price offered there. On the contrary, 
it is still up to you to bargain with the seller 
for the final price to be paid for the item. 

As noted above, tentative proposals which 
do not close any options constitute offers. 
Plainly, these cannot constrain anyone’s 
freedom. Let us now turn to the second kind. 
Final proposals have the form “If and only if 
you do x, will I let y happen to you:” “T’ll give 
you a candy if and only if you fetch the 
paper.” This obviously entails that the per- 
son will not get a candy from the bidder un- 
less he fetches the paper. Final proposals 
combine an offer and a threat; they are what 
we may call “throffers.” The “if”-part of the 
proposal signifies the offer, the “only-if”- 
part the threat. The latter creates an obstacle 
by precluding the possibility that the person 
will get a candy without fetching the paper. 
However, the question still remains if the 
threat (that is, the obstacle created by the 
threat) is a constraint on freedom. To find 
that out we must, according to a responsibil- 
ity view of negative liberty, ask whether the 
bidder can be held morally responsible for 
the obstacle—if, for example, he can be held 
responsible for not giving the person a candy 
without his fetching the paper first. 

The task of deciding whether a proposal 
constitutes a constraint on freedom thus in- 
volves two separate steps. First, we must dis- 
tinguish between proposals that create 
obstacles (threats) and those which do not (of- 
fers, requests, etc.). Then we must apply a test 
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of moral responsibility to the former to de- 
cide whether the obstacle imposed is a con- 
straint on freedom. Admittedly, it is incumbent 
on the responsibility theorist to tell us exactly 
what such a test amounts to, although that is 
not the purpose of this paper. However, we do 
know that for a threat to fail the test of a con- 
straint on freedom it is not enough that it be 
weak; it must be such that an agent cannot be 
held morally responsible for the threatened 
sanction qua obstacle to our choices. 

Let us now apply this two-step analysis to 
the cases of the billionaire’s and the 
employer’s proposals. The first question to 
be asked is whether they were meant as ten- 
tative or final proposals. If the former was 
the case, both were offers and thus not even 
possible candidates for constraints on free- 
dom. However, let us assume that they were 
both final proposals, i.e., that I had been 
promised the money if and only if I ran 
naked, and the child would be saved by the 
employer if and only if its mother became his 
mistress. In that case, both proposals are 
“throffers,” creating obstacles qua threats 
(through the “only-if”-parts). Given this, the 
next question to ask is whether the billion- 
aire could be held responsible for not supply- 
ing me with a million dollars in case I do not 
run, and the employer for not helping the 
child without the sacrifice by its mother. 
Here, the difference between the two cases 
becomes apparent. We hardly need to wait 
for a detailed test of moral responsibility to 
assert that whereas the billionaire cannot be 
morally responsible for my failing to earn a 
million dollars in this way, the employer can 
be held responsible for refusing to help the 
child unless its mother sleeps with him. So, 
Feinberg does not succeed in undermining 
the view that offers cannot constrain free- 
dom. His coercive offers are not pure offers 
but “throffers” which can easily constrain 
(and even coerce) qua threats. 


Ill. IMPLICATIONS FOR SOME VIEWS 
ABOUT THREATS AND OFFERS 


A great deal has been written in recent 
years about the threat-offer distinction. The 
discussion above can be used to expose some 
perennial misunderstandings. 
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One assumption often made is that a per- 
son faced with an offer will not be worse off 
than he was before whether he decides to 
accept or decline, whereas in the case of a 
threat, whatever he decides will bring about 
consequences that leave him worse off than 
he would otherwise have been. Here “worse 
off” is taken to mean worse off relative to a 
baseline involving the present situation and 
the expected future course of events. Lately, 
the exact nature of this baseline has become 
an embattled issue, for instance in the writings 
of Nozick, Wertheimer and Feinberg.!3 Philos- 
ophers tend to provide grist for their mills by 
concocting fanciful stories. Let us start the dis- 
cussion by recounting some cases contrived by 
Nozick and Wertheimer, a number of which 
are also discussed by Feinberg, 

Drug Case I. A is B’s normal supplier of drugs. 

Today, however, when B comes to A, A says 

that he will not sell drugs to him, as he normally 

does, for $20, but will rather give them to B iff 

B beats up a certain person. 

Drug Case II. A is a stranger who knows that B 

is a drug addict. Both know that B’s usual 

supplier of drugs has been arrested and that A 

had nothing to do with the arrest. A approaches 

B and says that he will give him drugs iff B beats 

up a certain person. 

Drowning Case. A who is sailing in his boat comes 

upon B who is drowning. A proposes to rescue 

him iff B agrees to pay $10,000. Both know that 
there are no other potential rescuers around. 

Slave Case. A beats B, his slave, each morning 

for reasons unconnected with B’s behaviour. A 

now proposes not to beat B the next morning 

iff B does x. 


The crux of the current debate is whether 
the baseline is a statistical or a moralized one, 
i.e., whether the “expected” course of events 
is the predicted or the morally required 
course. Those, like Feinberg, who favour a 
statistical test see the normal course in the 
Drug Case I as one in which A continues to 
supply B with drugs for money; hence his 
proposal there is a threat. In ZI, however, A’s 
proposal comes unexpectedly upon B and is 
an offer—whether B cares to accept it or not. 
In the Drowning Case there is some contro- 
versy about how the statistical test should be 
interpreted. Nozick sees the expected course 


of events as one in which B drowns and A’s 
intervention as an offer. Feinberg thinks this 
analysis is mistaken: the statistical test 
should not be applied to what B might have 
expected had A not appeared on the scene 
but to what generally happens when a 
drowning swimmer encounters a boat whose 
occupants have the ability to rescue him. In 
such a case, the swimmer has an “epistemic 
right” to rescue, irrespective of all moral 
claims.!* Finally, the predictable course in 
the Slave Case is one in which the slave- 
holder continues to beat B up; hence the new 
suggestion is an offer. 

Wertheimer is a notable advocate of a 
moralized test for distinguishing between 
threats and offers. For him, neither Drug 
Case I nor TI involves a threat, since A is not 
morally required to supply drugs at all. How- 
ever, both the other cases do: A is morally 
required to save B in the Drowning Case, 
and beating up your slave (or perhaps slav- 
ery in general) is morally prohibited. 

It is likely that many people will find the 
result of the statistical test bizarre in the 
Slave Case and that of the moralized test 
equally so in the Drug Case I. Nozick has 
suggested a combined test which mends mat- 
ters here: if the two tests yield conflicting 
results, the one to be used is that which the 
recipient of the proposal prefers.!© Thus, the 
Slave Case involves a threat because the 
slave presumably prefers the result of the 
moralized test, and in the Drug Case I we 
also have a threat, given the fact that the 
addict would opt for the statistically pre- 
dicted course there. 

Notice that all the writers seem to over- 
look the possibility of what we have called 
tentative proposals (pure offers). All the 
cases above are of the “if and only if”-kind 
(“iff”), i.e., they all constitute final proposals 
or “throffers.” The swimmer will be saved iff 
he pays $10,000, etc. Then the question is 
asked whether these “throffers” are to be 
understood as threats or offers, when it is 
obvious from our analysis that they are to be 
understood as both at the same time. The 
writers mentioned above disagree on 
whether the test to decide if the proposals 
are threats or offers should be a statistical, 
moralized or a combined one. In reality, 


what such a test might do is to decide which 
of the threats constitute constraints on free- 
dom. In other words, when these writers 
think they are answering the question which 
of the proposals are threats and which are 
offers, they are really trying to ascertain 
when the threat-part of a “throffer” is a con- 
straint on freedom. From the point of view of 
this paper, they conflate the two tasks of dis- 
tinguishing between a) obstacles (threats) 
and non-obstacles (offers), and between b) 
those obstacles/threats which are, and those 
which are not, freedom-restricting. Even if 
the word “threat” is reserved for those pro- 
posals which constrain freedom, their tests 
would be mistaken, for then a proposal such 
as “I won’t give you a million dollars unless 
you run naked down High Street” would fail 
the test of a threat—but surely it is not an 
offer! 

In our analysis, owing to the “only-if”-part 
of the proposals, the drug addict is being 
threatened both in Drug Cases I and II with 
not getting what he wants, the swimmer in 
the Drowning Case with not being rescued 
unless he pays the set amount, the slave in 
the Slave Case with not being treated more 
humanely unless he does x, etc. It seems 
strange how anyone could mistake this part of 
the proposals for an offer. However, according 
to the responsibility view of freedom, a test of 
moral responsibility is required to decide 
whether the threatened sanctions constitute an 
encroachment on freedom. Can the dope ped- 
dlers be held morally responsible for not sup- 
plying the addict with drugs, the sailor for not 
rescuing the swimmer, the slaveholder for 
continuing to beat up his slave, etc.? 

Could one of the three tests discussed 
above, even if they are inadequate for decid- 
ing whether or not something is an obstacle, 
help us with the second step, viz., that of de- 
ciding whether an agent is responsible for 
the creation/non-removal of the obstacle, 
and thus whether it constitutes a constraint 
on freedom? Unfortunately not. 

The moralized test employs the notions of 
moral requirement and moral prohibition. How- 
ever, that for which we can hold our fellow- 
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men morally responsible is surely more ex- 
tensive than that which they are, strictly speak- 
ing, morally required to do. A common 
counter-example to a moralized definition of 
freedom is that of the jailor who is locking up a 
justly convicted criminal in his cell but who 
would not, on such a definition, be constraining 
his freedom.!” To return to the Drug Case I, it 
seems clear that a correct test of moral responsi- 
bility would ascribe responsibility to the dope 
peddler for failing to supply B with drugs, al- 
though he does not have a moral duty to do so. 

The statistical test is hardly more plausible. 
It seems plain that the slaveholder can be 
held responsible for his threat to the slave 
although he might be “statistically expected” 
to continue beating him up. Also, it is hard to 
see what kind of an “epistemic right” the 
swimmer would have to expect rescue on 
Feinberg’s test if it so happened that in the 
area in which he finds himself, sailors were 
not in the habit of rescuing drowning strang- 
ers. It should already be clear that whatever 
the exact boundaries of moral responsibility 
are, they do not coincide with that which we 
can statistically expect people to do at a 
given time in a given society. 

In effect, Nozick himself produces a telling 
counter-example to his combined test as a 
possible test of unfreedom.'8 A person tells 
me that he will not turn the information he 
has about my crime over to the police if and 
only if I pay him $10,000. The morally re- 
quired thing is to turn the information over, 
and we can suppose that the story is set in a 
context where this would be the statistically 
expected course, as well. However, we would 
certainly be inclined to say that the man is 
threatening me and constraining my free- 
dom (to escape punishment). 

In short, the three tests suggested by 
Feinberg, Wertheimer and Nozick fail both as 
tests to distinguish between threats and offers 
and as tests to distinguish freedom-restricting 
from non-freedom-restricting threats. For the 
latter purpose, I have claimed that a precise 
test of moral responsibility is needed; but de- 
veloping such a test is a task which lies outside 
the purview of this paper.}9 
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CONSEQUENTIALISM AND CONTENT 


Thomas Hurka 


Cortona moralities share 
a general moral structure. They identify 
some states of affairs as intrinsically good 
and characterize right acts by the quantity of 
good they produce. 

These moralities can differ first in their 
content, or in the specific states they take to 
be intrinsically good. Here an important di- 
vision is between moralities with welfarist 
and perfectionist contents. Welfarist theories 
of the good find value in pleasure, enjoy- 
ment, the satisfaction of desire—in some- 
thing describable as happiness. Perfectionist 
theories value states of humans other than 
happiness. They hold that knowledge and 
achievement, for example, are good regard- 
less how much they are wanted and apart 
from any pleasure they may bring. 

Consequentialist moralities can also differ 
in specific aspects of their form. They can be 
stricter or less strict in their demands to pro- 
mote what is good; they can differ about where 
we should promote what is good; and they can 
differ about how individual goods are aggre- 
gated into a measure of overall good. 

This paper will argue that these two differ- 
ences, in content and specific form, go to- 
gether. At numerous points, different theories 
of the good call for different consequentialist 
structures. More specifically, perfectionist the- 
ories call for a different structure than would 
be appropriate given welfarism. 

The paper’s argument will not be meta- 
physical or metaethical. It will not claim that 
deep theoretical considerations require dif- 
ferent structures for the different moral con- 
tents. Instead, its argument will be intuitive, 
turning on the intuitive appeal of different 
combinations of structures and substantive 
values, Perhaps there are deeper reasons 
why some combinations are attractive and 
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others not, but the paper will not pursue this 
possibility. It will consider just the intrinsic 
appeal of different structures given different 
theories of the good. 

In my view, the only acceptable theories of 
the good are perfectionist or largely perfec- 
tionist, but the paper will also not pursue 
this. It will assume that both welfarist and 
perfectionist theories are initially plausible 
and ask what follows if we adopt either. Nor 
will its conclusions concern only con- 
sequentialism. Many non-consequentialist 
moralities contain as one duty the duty to 
promote intrinsic good. The paper will con- 
sider the effect on this duty of different theo- 
ries of the good regardless whether it is the 
only duty, as in consequentialism, or just one 
duty among several. 


I. MAXIMIZING Vs. SATISFICING 


The most familiar consequentialist morali- 
ties are maximizing moralities, which tell us 
to produce the most good possible or to 
bring about the best consequences. 

Recently, however, Michael Slote has de- 
fended what he calls satisficing consequential- 
ism.' Less demanding than maximizing, it 
requires only that agents produce conse- 
quences that are “good enough.” In its sim- 
plest form, it selects an absolute threshold of 
goodness in states of affairs that is satisfactory. 
Below the threshold agents’ duties are the 
Same as under maximizing: they must do ev- 
erything possible to move towards satisfac- 
tory goodness. But beyond it their duties 
cease. Though they may if they wish produce 
outcomes that are better than satisfactory, 
they need not do so, and if they do not, they 
are not at fault. 

Given welfarist values, satisficing does 
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seem preferable to maximizing. Imagine that 
on a particular afternoon you feel quite 
happy or content. Why do you act wrongly if 
you do not take extra steps to make yourself 
happier? Or imagine that others around you 
are content. Why must you go out of your 
way to make them ecstatic? The very word 
“happiness” suggests the idea: it matters that 
people reach some reasonable level of wel- 
fare, but does not matter that they go a long 
way beyond it. If anything, not being satis- 
fied with reasonable happiness is immodera- 
tion, a Vice. 

But the same idea is not plausible for per- 
fectionist values. Imagine that Mozart’s mu- 
sical talents are such that, with only a small 
effort, he can reach the satisficing threshold 
for musical achievement and for achieve- 
ment generally. (If this is not so, the thresh- 
old is set so high that it will never come into 
play for most people.) Then satisficing says 
Mozart has no duty to expend more than this 
small effort, which is counterintuitive. Intu- 
itively, the duty to develop one’s talents, con- 
sidered just as a self-regarding duty, applies 
as much if not more to those with the great- 
est talents than to those with less. This is sug- 
gested by the words “perfection” and 
“excellence”: where there is a level of happi- 
ness beyond which further increases are not 
required, there is no such level for excel- 
lence. With perfection it is not moderation 
that is a virtue, but its dedicated pursuit, as 
far as one can go. 


II. NEUTRALITY VS. RELATIVITY: TIMES 


Consequentialist moralities must say 
where the good is to be promoted. They do 
this by being time- and/or agent neutral on 
the one hand, or time- and/or agent-relative 
on the other.? 

Time-neutral moralities give us the same 
moral goal at all the times in our lives, usu- 
ally a goal compounded out of goods at dif- 
ferent times and compounded in a way that 
treats all times equally. We are to care 
equally about equal goods at all moments. 

Time-neutrality is prominent in standard 
presentations of consequentialism. Thus, 
Sidgwick regards it as a self-evident axiom 
that “mere difference of priority and posteri- 


ority in time is not a reasonable ground for 
having more regard to the consciousness of 
one moment than to that of another.”? As 
Derek Parfit has shown, however, time-neu- 
trality is hard to sustain given welfarist val- 
ues. With these values we naturally think in a 
partly time-relative way. 

Imagine that, waking in hospital with 
short-term amnesia, you inquire about your 
condition.’ A nurse says you are either a pa- 
tient who had a very painful operation yes- 
terday or a patient who will have a less 
painful operation today. She goes off to see 
which is true. 

If time-neutral welfarism is correct you 
should hope you are the second patient, who 
has less suffering in his life as a whole. But in 
your position most of us would hope we were 
the first patient, whose suffering is over. We 
would prefer more rather than less pain in 
our lives, so long as it was in our past. As this 
example shows, our natural attitudes to he- 
donic states are not indifferent to their tim- 
ing, but care more about the present or 
future than about the past. To reflect this, a 
plausible welfarist morality must be partly 
time-relative, counting past happiness less 
than what is present or to come. 

In most welfarist moralities this relativity 
can affect only our attitudes and not the acts 
we perform. We cannot be told to do less to 
prevent past pain, because we cannot now 
affect past pain. But theories that equate 
welfare with the satisfaction of desire can 
allow reasons derived from the past, by re- 
quiring us to satisfy past desires. This is not, 
however, what their most plausible versions 
do. 

Parfit again has a telling example. When 
he was young he wanted most to be a poet, 
and this desire was not conditional on its 
own persistence. He wanted to be a poet 
even if this was not what he later wanted. 
Does this desire give Parfit a reason to write 
poetry now, even though he does not want to 
now? Surely not. A plausible desire-satisfac- 
tion theory cannot admit reasons for acting 
based on past desires. 

Given welfarism, then, a consequentialist 
morality must be partly time-relative, dis- 
counting past goods. But the same is not true 
given perfectionism. For our natural atti- 


tudes to perfectionist values are indeed time- 
neutral, valuing them equally at all times. 
Consider a perfectionist analogue of Parfit’s 
first example. Waking in hospital with short- 
term amnesia, you are told that you are ei- 
ther a scientist who made a major discovery 
last year or a scientist who will make a minor 
discovery next year. You will surely hope you 
are the first scientist, who made the major 
discovery last year. You will want your life to 
contain the greatest scientific achievement 
possible, regardless of its temporal location. 
Parfit makes this point himself. He says our 
tendency to discount past goods “does not apply 
to events that give us either pride or shame: 
events that either gild or stain our picture of our 
lives” But perfectionist goods are central 
among things that give us pride or shame, and 
our attitude to them is time-neutral. 

Nor do perfectionist moralities require 
time-neutrality only in our attitudes. They 
follow through by requiring us sometimes to 
act to promote past goods. 

Consider the view that there is value in a 
unified life, one whose many acts contribute 
to a single organizing goal. This view implies 
that people always have reason to continue 
with a plan of life from the past. The reason is 
defeasible, and can be outweighed by gains in 
the present or future. But there is always some 
reason to persist with a past life-project. 

What is the source of this reason? It may 
be partly the hope of improving one’s states 
in the future, by connecting them to some- 
thing longer lasting. But it is also, and more 
importantly, the demand to preserve value in 
the past. In the past one will have performed 
many acts as means to some general goal, 
say, that of living such-and-such a life. But 
this will only contribute to one’s achieve- 
ment if the goal is successfully realized, that 
is, if one does lead such-and-such a life. And 
this one can determine now. 

Or consider a more particular achieve- 
ment. Imagine that someone not only wishes 
to write poems, as Parfit did, but starts to 
write a poem and starts very well. She writes 
thirteen very good lines for what she intends 
to be a fourteen-line sonnet expressing a cer- 
tain thought. If her thirteen lines are good 
her activity of writing them already has some 
value. But it will have more value if its ulti- 
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mate goal, a complete poem, is accom- 
plished. This gives her a special reason to 
finish her poem. Not only is this a worthwhile 
activity in the present, it preserves value in 
her past activity by preventing it from being 
in an important respect wasted. 

That one desired something in the past is 
no reason for acting now. That one actively 
pursued it is a reason, at least if one’s object 
was by perfectionist standards worthy. Then 
achieving it would have perfectionist value, 
and, other things equal, one should now do 
what will achieve it. 


III. NEUTRALITY vs. RELATIVITY: AGENTS 


Agent-neutrality is similar to time-neu- 
trality. Agent-neutral moralities give the 
same moral goal to all persons, usually one 
compounded out of goods in all of them and 
in a way that treats them all equally. Agent- 
relative moralities give different goals to dif- 
ferent people. 

A plausible consequentialism, welfarist or 
perfectionist, must be largely agent-neutral, 
to capture our judgments about the morally 
required treatment of others. Perhaps it 
should be entirely agent-neutral. But the 
issue is not clear cut. Philosophers have pro- 
posed deviations from agent-neutrality, and 
these deviations, when most attractive, go in 
different directions given different theories 
of the good. Those that are most plausible 
given welfarist values de-emphasize the duty 
to seek good in oneself, where those for per- 
fectionist values do not. This is because the 
duty to seek one’s own good has an uncertain 
status in welfarist moralities, but is abso- 
lutely fundamental in perfectionist ones. 

A proposal that illustrates this is due to 
W. D. Ross. Ross thinks there is a duty to 
seek knowledge and other perfectionist 
goods in oneself and in others. He also thinks 
there is a duty to seek others’ pleasure. But he 
denies that there is a duty to seek one’s own 
pleasure. If a person fails to do what will bring 
her happiness, she does not act wrongly.’ 

We may not accept Ross’s view. If we ac- 
cept satisficing about a person’s own welfare, 
we may say Ross has gone too far in his aban- 
donment of maximizing. But his view is at 
least understandable. We can understand as 
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a possible moral position one that contains 
only a duty to promote others’ happiness. 
This is significant, for a parallel position 
about perfection is not understandable. It is 
not plausible to say that people ought only to 
promote knowledge and achievement in oth- 
ers, or to develop others’ talents but not their 
own. With perfectionist talents the most 
compelling demand is to develop them in 
oneself, and though we may and should ex- 
tend this to a duty to help develop others’, 
we cannot abandon it. 

A view similar to Ross’s has been arrived 
at from another direction. Some philoso- 
phers, finding agent-neutral welfarism too 
demanding, have proposed adding to it an 
agent-relative permission, one that lets 
agents give (some) extra weight to their hap- 
piness when it conflicts with others’$ But the 
most plausible such permission runs in two 
directions.’ We do not think people who sac- 
rifice a large amount of their own happiness 
to give smaller benefits to others act wrongly. 
To reflect this, a permission should let agents 
give more or less weight to their happiness, 
whichever they prefer. 

The second claim is not plausible for per- 
fectionist values. Imagine that Mozart, with 
his great composing talents, does not de- 
velop them but instead spends his life teach- 
ing elementary music to schoolchildren. A 
perfectionist morality will look more 
favourably on this than if Mozart did some- 
thing useless, for example, if he spent his life 
suntanning. But if the children’s musica] gain 
is smaller than Mozart’s loss—and let us as- 
sume it would be—the morality will still con- 
demn his act. Despite his contribution to 
others it will still say he has acted wrongly, 
and wasted his gifts. 

In fact, if a deviation from agent-neutrality 
is plausible for perfectionist values it is in the 
direction of an agent-relative duty. What is 
understandable give these values is the view 
that people ought to give more weight to 
their own good, that is, ought to give more 
weight to their own knowledge and achieve- 
ment. Though they must care some for the 
perfection of others, they have a special and 
greater responsibility to pursue their own. 
This may not be the best structure for perfec- 
tionism, but it is understandable. And this is 


significant when similarly understandable 
structures for welfarism deviate in the oppo- 
site direction. 


IV. AGGREGATION: THE COMPLETE LIFE 


A time- and agent-neutral morality must 
aggregate goods at different times and in dif- 
ferent people into a measure of overall good. 
There are questions about its aggregative 
principles: do they sum, average, or what? 
But there is also a more abstract issue. What 
role is played in the morality by a notion of 
the aggregate good in a complete human life? 
How much weight does it give to lives as 
significant moral units? 

A morality refers to complete lives when it 
aggregates first across the times in each 
person’s life, giving it at the mid-point of its 
calculations a measure of the aggregate good 
in each life. This makes overall good some 
function of these (aggregate) goods-in-lives. 
(The alternative is to aggregate first across 
states of persons at each time, so overall 
good is a function of these [aggregate] 
goods-at-times.) A morality can require this 
order of aggregation and thus require refer- 
ence to complete lives; it can permit but not 
require this reference; or it can exclude it. 

Does a morality’s content affect its atti- 
tude to lives? There is no simple answer, for 
there is no one obviously correct way of ag- 
gregating happiness or perfection. But per- 
fectionist moralities seem to care more 
about lives. They tend to require reference to 
lives, where many plausible welfarist morali- 
ties exclude or at best permit it. When Aris- 
totle says that eudaimonia can only be 
attained “in a complete life,”!° he expresses 
an attitude that is natural for perfectionist 
values. It is natural to think of these values as 
achieved essentially in lives, so a perfection- 
Ist ideal must be described, not as people’s 
being in certain valuable states at particular 
times, but as their leading certain valuable 
lives. 

There is an illustration of this away from 
aggregation proper. Most perfectionist theo- 
ries contain, not one, but several intrinsic 
goods. To be complete they must be able to 
compare these goods when they conflict. 
How will they do so? 


An attractive comparative view values 
well-roundedness."! It says that, other things 
being equal, we should seek a balanced 
achievement of many perfections rather 
than specialize narrowly in any one. Of 
course, high achievement of the individual 
goods matters too. But when the effects on 
this are not large, we should seek a mix of 
different perfections. 

But this view requires reference to lives, 
for it makes the relative values of different 
goods depend on the relative amounts of 
them already present in a life. Imagine that a 
scholar has a great deal of knowledge but 
little achievement, while a businesswoman 
has many achievements but little knowledge. 
If roundedness matters it is now more impor- 
tant for the scholar to do something practical 
than to gain more understanding, and vice 
versa for the businesswoman. The relative 
values of the same perfections for the two 
are different, because the relative amounts 
they already have are different. On the view 
that values roundedness we cannot compare 
instances of different goods directly. The rel- 
ative values of items of knowledge and 
achievement depend on the life they will ap- 
pear in, and cannot be assessed apart from it. 

A rival view makes the value in a person’s 
life depend solely on his achievements in his 
single best area. If Einstein was a physicist, 
the value of his life depends solely on his 
achievements in physics, and it would have 
been wrong for him to take time off science 
to work, for example, on his golf game. 

Though opposed to the roundedness view, 
this view gives the same central place to lives. 
Again we cannot compare instances of goods 
directly, for a hole-in-one that would add 
nothing to Einstein’s life would be valuable 
in Jack Nicklaus’s. 

Issues about comparison do not normally 
arise in welfarist moralities, which normally 
contain just one intrinsic good, for example, 
just pleasure or just desire-satisfaction. But 
even if the issues did arise there would be no 
call to resolve them in a way that attends 
specially to lives. Imagine a morality that 
finds some value in pleasure and some in de- 
sire-satisfaction. Surely there is no plausibil- 
ity in the idea that we should seek a balanced 
achievement of both kinds of happiness, or 
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that we should pick one of pleasure and sat- 
isfaction, whichever we are most suited to, 
and devote all our energy to it. The plausible 
versions of this morality assign constant 
weights to the two goods, comparing them 
uniformly in all people and all situations. 
They permit reference to lives but do not 
require it. In them we can compare instances 
of goods without knowing anything about 
the lives in which they will figure. 

This difference about lives extends to ag- 
gregation, but to show this we must first dis- 
cuss aggregative principles. To focus solely 
on these let us assume that our morality at 
least permits reference to lives, that is, per- 
mits us to aggregate first across times within 
lives. 


V. AGGREGATION: 
SUMMING VS. AVERAGING 


The best-known aggregative principles are 
summing and averaging. Summing equates 
the aggregate good in a life with the sum of 
goods at all its times, and the good in a group 
of lives with the sum of the (aggregate) 
goods in them. Averaging equates the good 
in a life with its average good per year, and 
the good in a group of lives with the average 
(aggregate) good per life. Since it averages 
twice, its ultimate goal is an average of aver- 
ages: a high or the highest mean of the mean 
goods per year in all lives lived. 

Though both principles have attractions, 
each has also met with objections. Summing 
implies that, for any apparently ideal life we 
can imagine, there is another better life that 
lasts immensely longer, even though its level 
of goodness is never more than barely posi- 
tive. This has been called a repugnant conclu- 
sion. And averaging objects to mere 
additions. If a person’s future years would be 
slightly less good than those in her past, then, 
even if her future years would be very good, 
averaging says it would be better if they were 
not lived and the person died now. This, it is 
said, is counterintuitive. !2 

The force of these objections is not inde- 
pendent of issues about content. The repug- 
nant-conclusion objection, to start, seems 
stronger given perfectionist values. Some 
welfarists are prepared to sacrifice quality 
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for quantity with happiness, but we would 
hardly do the same with excellence or per- 
fection. We would not think the loss of 
Achilles’s greatest feats, for example, could 
be made good by any number of successful 
shoelace-tyings. At the same time, the mere- 
addition objection is weaker given perfec- 
tionist values. It is indeed counterintuitive to 
think that more happiness—more pleasure 
or satisfaction—can make a life or outcome 
worse. But our intuitions often balk at mere 
additions of excellence. Consider our atti- 
tude to careers. Many of us think that Mu- 
hammad Ali’s boxing career would have 
been better without Ali’s last fights against 
Larry Holmes and Trevor Berbick. Our view 
is not that Ali’s last performances were by 
some impersonal standard bad. We know 
that, for many another boxer, to do as well as 
Ali did against Holmes or Berbick would 
have marked the pinnacle of his career. It 
was given what went before that the addi- 
tions were regrettable. 

This attitude can extend to judgments 
about complete lives. Imagine that medical 
technology one day lets people live much 
longer than we do now, say, for 150 years. If it 
does not give them more years of high-qual- 
ity activity—if it merely lengthens their old 
age without adding to their prime—many of 
us will wonder whether it is worth using, This 
will partly be because we can imagine better 
uses for society’s resources. But many of us 
will also question the value of the lives the 
technology supports. Even if they contain 
nothing intrinsically evil, their period of de- 
cline seems out of proportion to their time of 
peak achievement. Like a play a life can have 
a denouement, but it should not take up two- 
thirds of its running time. 

These two differences suggest that averag- 
ing is more plausible for perfectionist than 
for welfarist values. Averaging avoids the re- 
pugnant conclusion, which is more impor- 
tant in perfectionist moralities, and in 
addition cases captures a recognizable per- 
fectionist judgment. A principle that would 
be unacceptable given welfarism is positively 
attractive given perfectionism. 

This further illustrates our earlier point 
about lives. Since it does not matter what 
order two sums are calculated in, a summing 


morality permits but does not require refer- 
ence to lives. But with averaging the order of 
calculation is vital. Averaging first across 
times leads to one result, averaging first 
across persons to another.’ Because of this, 
a perfectionism that extends our attitude to 
careers positively requires reference to lives. 
In it we cannot know whether an extra year 
is worth living without knowing what kind of 
years preceded it. 


VI. AGGREGATION: DISTRIBUTION 


In aggregating, a consequentialist morality 
may also express a view about distribution. If 
it sums or averages across lives it is neutral 
about distribution, giving equal moral 
weight to equal gains in all people. But it may 
instead be egalitarian, giving more weight to 
gains to the badly-off, or, antithetically, it 
may be antiegalitarian. 

Among welfarists, the options given seri- 
ous consideration are either distributively 
neutral or egalitarian. While some writers 
defend summing, others propose principles 
that emphasize gains to the worst-off, such as 
John Rawls’s maximin principle.4 But 
welfarists never consider antiegalitarian 
principles, for with their values these princi- 
ples are not plausible. It is not plausible to 
say that society should aim at inequality in 
pleasure or satisfaction, or care especially 
about increasing the happiness of its few 
happiest members. 

For perfectionists the options are differ- 
ent. Now antiegalitarian principles do have 
some attraction and are sometimes de- 
fended. Nietzsche says the excellence of a 
culture depends on the excellence of its few 
best individuals, and wants everyone to aim 
at that. “How does your individual life re- 
ceive the highest value and deepest signifi- 
cance?...Only by living for the benefit of the 
rarest and most valuable specimens.”!5 It is a 
“basic error to place the goal in the herd and 
not in single individuals! The herd is a means, 
no more!”!6 Where Rawls emphasizes gains 
to the worst-off, Nietzsche does the same for 
gains to the best. Instead of maximin, his dis- 
tributive principle is maximax. 

Like averaging, maximax reflects an atti- 
tude familiar from judgments about careers. 


Imagine that one novelist has written more 
and on average better novels than`a “second, 
but the second has written one novel that is 
finer than any produced by the first. We can 
understand the view that the last fact makes 
the second novelist’s career on balance bet- 
ter. We can also understand the view that 
applies this thinking to lives, making their 
value depend especially on their single best 
moments. Finally, we can understand 
Nietzsche’s view, which applies maximax to so- 
cieties and equates their aggregate value with 
the excellence of their most outstanding 
members. 

To call Nietzsche’s view understandable is 
not to say that it is on balance acceptable. 
Given its brazen antiegalitarianism, it proba- 
bly fills most of us with horror. But this is the 
kind of horror that involves as an essential 
element some attraction to its object. We are 
not horrified at the idea of maximizing the 
happiness of the happiest individuals, for it is 
a non-starter. But Nietzsche’s view strikes us 
as dangerous, because somehow danger- 
ously attractive. 

If we cannot accept maximax we can ag- 
gregate perfectionist values neutrally, by 
summing or averaging. But it is harder to 
move in the opposite direction and use prin- 
ciples that are positively egalitarian. With 
perfectionist values these principles do not 
seem plausible. It does not seem plausible to 
prefer a small gain in excellence by the least 
excellent to a large gain by the most accom- 
plished, for example, a small gain in musical 
achievement by a beginning music student to 
a large gain by Mozart. Where the admissible 
views for aggregating welfare range from 
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neutrality to egalitarianism, those for perfec- 
tion seem to run from neutrality to anti- 
egalitarianism. 

This difference connects with our earlier 
discussion of satisficing and maximizing. 
One ground for satisficing is the view that 
the value of an additional unit of happiness 
gets smaller the more happiness one has, and 
eventually diminishes to zero. This defines a 
threshold beyond which happiness need not 
be increased and also favours egalitarian dis- 
tribution below the threshold. A contrasting 
view holds that the value of a unit of perfec- 
tion gets greater the more perfection one 
has. It makes the duty to develop one’s tal- 
ents stronger for those with more-talent—as 
we suggested for Mozart—and is also anti- 
egalitarian. Two opposed general principles 
provide unified explanations for claims— 
satisficing plus egalitarianism, maximizing 
plus antiegalitarianism—that are under- 
standable for welfare and perfection, and 
that also oppose each other. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


This paper has described six ways in which 
perfectionist values may call for a different 
consequentialist structure than would be ap- 
propriate given welfarism. Perhaps there are 
more. For a long time, writers about con- 
sequentialism were mainly interested in for- 
mal issues. Now, fruitfully, they are attending 
more to substantive questions about what is 
intrinsically good. This new interest should 
feed into the older debates about structure. 
Consequentialist form and content are not 
independent, but affect each other in diverse 
interesting ways. 
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NAGARJUNA’S PARADOX 


Paul T. Sagal 


“The logician you thus insist that you make no assertion whatever. But we hear from you a proposition 
which looked like a definite assertion, viz. that entities arise neither out of themselves nor out of 
something different, nor out of both nor at random. How is that (to be explained)?” (Candakirti’s 
Commentary on Relativity in Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 137.) 


Tue paradoxical nature of Nagarjuna’s 
teaching has long been obvious. Put baldly, 
the claim is that all views are absurd. But 
then the view that all views are absurd should 
also be absurd. The present paper considers 
a number of different responses to the para- 
dox, both from within and without the 
Madhyamika perspective. 

First some preliminary discussion of 
“Nagarjuna’s paradox.” The label has been 
attached to something very different, namely 
the fact that Nagarjuna’s rejection of all 
views has led to a plethora of views within 
Buddhism.! The present paper’s main focus 
is logical and semantic and not historical. 
Nagarjuna’s paradox is for us a close relative 
of the well-known Epimenides the paradoxi- 
cal assertion by Epimenides, the Cretan, that 
all Cretans are liars, where lying is treated 
simply as asserting false propositions, with or 
without the intention to deceive. The 
Epimenides is not usually treated as a genu- 
ine paradox or antinomy, a proposition 
whose truth entails its falsity and whose fal- 
sity entails its truth. If all Cretans are liars 
then Epimenides could not be telling the 
truth. But he could be lying if there are other 
Cretans and at least one of them is (some- 
times) a truth teller. If Epimenides were the 
only Cretan then his assertion that all 
Cretan’s are liars would amount to his asser- 
tion that he himself is a liar or lying. And this 
would be the familiar and genuine paradox 
known as the liar paradox. The liar’s propo- 
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sition asserting that he himself is lying can 
neither be true or false. The Epimenides 
proposition cannot be true but can be false, 
hence it is not viewed as a genuine paradox.” 
Nagarjuna’s paradox is in a sense a more ex- 
treme version of the Epimenides for it appar- 
ently holds not merely that all views of a 
certain class are false but that they are ab- 
surd i.e., self-contradictory. Approaches to 
the resolution of Nagarjuna’s paradox will of 
course likely parallel approaches to the reso- 
lution of the Epimenides. 

From Zeno to Tarski and Gédel, paradoxes 
have served as stimulants to inquiry often 
resulting in important intellectual progress. 
What are the possibilities with respect to 
Nagarjuna’s paradox? First of all, it might be 
stressed that the Nagarjuna like the 
Epimenides is not a genuine paradox at all. It 
is simply false. Let us assume that views are 
to be expressed by propositions. Then for all 
views to be self-contradictory, all proposi- 
tions must be self-contradictory. But if all 
propositions are self-contradictory then the 
negation of a self-contradictory proposition 
will also be self-contradictory. But in con- 
temporary logic the negation of a self-con- 
tradiction is taken to be a tautology, a logical 
truth. A proposition and its negation cannot 
both be self-contradictory because self-con- 
tradictory propositions are false and the ne- 
gation of false propositions have either to be 
true (excluded middle, 2 valued logic’).or at; | 


least not false (many valued logic). Logic has™ ve 
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to be n-valued, where n is greater than one. 
Nagarjuna’s “logic” 1s one-valued, false val- 
ued, but that destroys the very conception of 
logic. If Nagarjuna is committed to logic his 
own view is absurd, but even if his reductio 
ad absurdum arguments simply “rent” the 
logic of his opponents, he cannot show that 
all views are absurd, because his opponents 
are committed to the employment of logic. It 
looks as if Nagarjuna has precious little 
room to maneuver. Why must logic ben >1 
valued? It is because of negation. A nega- 
tion-free logic would not have this problem, 
but surely all standard logic contains nega- 
tion of some kind. What sense could be made 
of logical argumentation without negation? 
Such a “logic” would be expressively impov- 
erished and practically useless. So Nagarjuna 
could not give up negation without giving up 
everyone’s logic, including his opponents. 
The first move I can see that is at all promis- 
ing is to deny the possibility that a view can 
have a negation which is also a view. That is 
to say, though all views are expressed by 
propositions, there are no propositions, p 
and not-p proposition pairs—which express 
views, so it is possible for all views to be self- 
contradictory. Of course this does have an air 
of ad hocness about it. Why aren’t the nega- 
tion of views themselves views?? 

We can reject views without affirming 
their negations, if we give up excluded mid- 
dle. We can also reject views by affirming 
some contrary view. If the logic of opposing 
views is a matter of contrariness as opposed 
to contradictoriness, then opposing views 
can all be false. Can these both be absurd? 
(1) Some black ties are white. (1’) Some 
black ties are blue. Both (1) and (1') are ab- 
surd. Actually some of the opposing views 
Nagarjuna “refutes” are naturally read as 
contraries e.g., (2) Everything is real. (2') 
Nothing is real. (3) Everything causes itself. 
(3’) Nothing causes itself. What we have here 
then is Nagarjuna claiming all views are ab- 
surd meaning all opposing views are absurd. 
Furthermore all views must be exhausted by 
opposing pairs. No view falls outside of op- 
posing pairs. By an opposing pair of views we 
mean both the proposition which expresses 
the view and the proposition which ex- 
presses its contrary. Since contrary proposi- 


tions cannot be expressed exclusively in terms 
of propositional negation, p, and —p are of 
course contradictories, canonic notation or 
symbolization must be had at the level of 
predicates or terms. There are several stan- 
dard ways of rendering contrariety. Take (4) 
all A’s are B’s and (4’) no A’s are B’s. Both can 
be treated as universally quantified condition- 
als, the contrary involving the negation of the 
propositional function within the scope of the 
universal quantification. Thus we get (5) (x) 
(Ax > Bx) and (5° (x) =(Ax > Bx). The - 
contradictory of 5 would be (x) (Ax > Bx)}— 
propositional negation—or equivalently, 
(Ex) (Ax and —=Bx)—something is an A and 
not a B. Another way would be to negate the 
simple predicates or constituent proposition 
functions. Here we would get (6) (x) (Ax > Bx) 
and (6') (x) (Ax > —Bx) where —Bx is true 
of something Just in case Bx is not true of it. 
In an ideal language like Lesniewski’s Ontol- 
ogy,* where elementary propositions com- 
prise two names joined by a copula, we could 
employ the functor “C” of (virtual) class in- 
clusion and use nominal negation in express- 
ing contrariety, thus (7).A C B and (7°) A CB. 

Summing up, to rescue Nagarjuna from 
the charge that his own view, the view that all 
views are absurd is false, quite indepen- 
dently of the “paradoxical” threat from self- 
reference, we have to either (a) give up 
negation—which amounts to giving up the 
principle of non-contradiction or (b) define 
view to exclude propositions not belonging 
to contrary pairs. (Contradictory pairs of 
views would refute Nagarjuna, if there were 
any.) Since Nagarjuna uses his reductio argu- 
ments against propositions his opponents ac- 
cept, and it is perhaps implausible to hold 
that his opponents employed a highly devi- 
ant logic, we are left with (b). (1) Did his 
opponents argue exclusively in terms of con- 
traries? This appears to be a historical/fac- 
tual matter, not all that easy however to 
resolve conclusively. But even if the answer 
to (1) is affirmative, it would not follow that 
there could not be contradictory views. How 
could Nagarjuna defend the latter rather im- 
plausible claim? I think any answer must 
center upon the logic of negation. Negation 
when it involves simply the, rejection of a 
view, when it is propositional, is not itself a 


view. Like intuitionist negation which is 
sometimes rendered by refutable or imposst- 
ble, negation involves either a modal shift or 
semantic assent. When we refute p, we as- 
sent to p only in the sense that we say of or 
about “p” that is refutable; we assert no 
proposition at the same level as p. Nagarjuna 
could then hold that propositional negation 
always involves this kind of semantic shift 
(ascent) so it may take us from propositions 
which express views to those that do not. So 
rejecting the view expressed by a proposition 
does not commit him to any other view. No- 
tice that on our construction, Nagarjuna 
could even accept excluded middle or even 
the stronger, every proposition is either true 
or refutable. 

The above interpretation also provides the 
key to resolving Nagarjuna’s paradox. 
Nagarjuna’s paradox it turns out on our anal- 
ysis is not itself a view. Why? Because “ab- 
surd” means “refutable” and refutability 
assertions—which are on our analysis equiva- 
lent to negation assertions, are about views 
rather than views themselves. So Nagarjuna’s 
paradox does not apply to itself. So there is 
no problem of self-reference and no para- 
dox. 

We have offered a solution to Nagarjuna’s 


paradox which involves a restriction on the | 


extension of “view” along with a reading of 
negation on which the negation of views are 
not themselves views. Pairs of contrary views 
may both be absurd even if they cannot both 
be true. Pairs of contradictories cannot both 
be true. But in any contradictory pair, the 
negation will not itself be a view. It could, of 
course, not be absurd, self-contradictory, or a 
fortiori false®, but that’s no problem for 
Nagarjuna because such negations are not 
views. Furthermore, Nagarjuna’s own posi- 
tion, the rejection of all views, is not itself a 
view if we symbolize it as the negation of the 
alternatives. 

But does Nagarjuna’s paradox have any- 
thing to do with Nagarjuna? To what extent 
can we tie the logical discussion to matters his- 
torical? Certainly, writers like Ninian Smart 
(“Nagarjuna” in the standard Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, edited by Edwards) state un- 
equivocally that the paradoxical assertion is 
Nagarjuna’s. T.V. Murti couldn’t be more 
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forthright when he characterizes Nagarjuna’s 
method of argument as the reductio ad absur- 
dum. How does the Madhyamika reject any 
and all views? He uses only one weapon. By 
drawing out the implications of any view he 
shows its self-contradictory character. The 
dialectic is a series of reductio ad absurdum 
arguments (Prasangapadanam). Every the- 
sis is turned against itself. The Madhyamika 
is a prasangika or Vaitandika, a dialectician 
or free-lance debater. The Madhyamika dis- 
proves the opponent’s thesis, and does not 
prove any thesis of his own.’ Reductios do 
not serve to establish any thesis. But isn’t the 
negation of a “reduced” thesis thereby estab- 
lished? No, says Nagarjuna because it nor its 
negation may be true. So reductios do not pro- 
vide proofs if we reject excluded middle. ‘The 
reductio “is pure negation (prasjyapratisedha). 
The reductio ad absurdum is for the sole ben- 
efit of the holder of the thesis; and it is done 
with his own logic, on principles and proce- 
dure fully acceptable to him. The 
Madhyamika dialectic is a spiritual Ju Jitsu. 
The Madhyamika does not have a thesis of 
his own.”8 Murti does not seem to see how- 
ever that though he can distinguish between 
reductio arguments and indirect proofs by 
giving up excluded middle (or what amounts 
to the same thing, double negation), this 
move cannot rescue the claim that all theses 
can be reduced. If the negation of a thesis 
falls under the all and is itself a thesis then we 
have two contradictory theses both false. 
This is a violation of the principle of non- 
contradiction or at least a close relative. 
Nagarjuna surely holds that contradictory 
pairs cannot both be true. In classical two- 
valued logic this is equivalent to contradic- 
tory pairs cannot both be false. But any 
system of logic with negation must be more 
than 1-valued. Murti has Nagarjuna employ- 
ing a 1-valued logic, where all theses 
<drshti> are false. We have already dis- 
cussed this and suggested ways around it— 
but Murti doesn’t even appear to recognize 
this problem. 

Murti relies heavily on Candrakirti for his 
interpretation of the dialectic. Nagarjuna’s 
own words seem to be more vague. Cer- 
tainly, Nagarjuna rejects all views and he 
does present explicit arguments to lead to 
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the rejection. But are these arguments in- 
tended as reductios? Buddha himself was in 
places quite sly about this. He does not char- 
acterize views as logically inconsistent, as ab- 
surd in this sense, but he employs Pali 
equivalents of the English “a jungle,” “a wil- 
derness,” “a puppet show,” “a writhing” and 
“a fetter.” Vaccha tries to get Buddha to ac- 
cept some view, but Buddha refuses to admit 
that any of the views “fit the case.”? It seems 
safe to aver that Buddha held that all views 
do not fit the case (all views are unfitting or 
inadequate). But unfitting is not absurd, not 
even false. Truth does seem to be denied 
(though even this is slightly up in the air. 
Could Buddha reject some truths too? 
Couldn’t he find some of these unfitting too? 
Reading some of the Buddhist scriptures 
one gets the sense that truth, falsity (even 
absurdity) are not to the point. There is 
something “anti-enlightenment” about 
views on theses, all of them. But all this is not 
a matter of our familiar two truth values. But 
this does not mean that Buddha or 
Nagarjuna have to reject logic. In.fact, as 
long as the single value is not true or false, he 
can even accept a 1-valued logic. Of course, 
negation as we know it would be absent. All 
views could be damaging, harmful, unfitting. 
(The negation would just not change “truth” 
value, for the negation of an unfitting view 
could also be unfitting.) While the logic or 
dialectic of Nagarjuna might have given rise 
to Zen-Buddhism, Nagarjuna’s techniques 
are themselves logical. 

David Loy says it is a mistake to judge 
Nagarjuna’s work “as if it were a western 
philosophical treatise.” This is because Loy 
despairs of taking Nagarjuna’s use of logic 
seriously. But this seems to me too quick, too 
illogical. Bett’s view which Loy is rejecting 
agrees that Nagarjuna’s prasanga operates 
like Zen Koans. Our answer is: “Yes and no.” 
Their end is the same—liberation from 
views—but the means differ. Nagarjuna uti- 
lizes logic for psychological ends, but logic is 


utilized. The Zen master will use just about 


anything. Loy holds that the Karikas are nei- 
ther philosophy nor mystical religion. “So 
perhaps the best description of them is that 
they fall into neither category as we have 
come to understand them in the West but 


are, rather sui generis, requiring a new (to 
us!) view of how the philosophical enterprise 
relates to the path of liberation-as neither 
identical with it, nor divorced from it: a con- 
clusion which I suspect Nagarjuna would be 
pleased to agree with.”!© Though we have a 
combination of philosophical argumentation 
and spiritual treatise, this does not mean the 
philosophical argumentation cannot and 
should not stand on its own. 

Our principal treatment of Nagarjuna’s 
paradox did not involve us in any substantial 
tampering with logic. Negation was con- 
strued as a function (operator) which among 
other things transforms views or theses into 
non-views or theses. Hence we never have a 
case where two contradictory propositions 
express views, so reductios do not force us to 
the illogical view that both members of con- 
tradictory pairs are absurd. We thus modify 
neither the law of non-contradiction nor ex- 
cluded middle for propositions in general or 
for views. It is because the (propositional) 
negation of a view is not itself a view that we 
can avoid logical and philosophical embar- 
rassment. We rescue Nagarjuna’s claim (all 
views are absurd) from both the charges of 
falsity and paradoxicality. We suggested 
however that the entire treatment of 
Nagarjuna’s method as involving reductio ad 
absurdum arguments might be wrong- 
headed. The negative reason is that the lan- 
guage Nagarjuna himself employs does not 
commit him to such an explicitly narrow con- 
ception of refutation. On the positive side 
Buddha’s use of slippery, weasel words to 
characterize what is wrong with views, leads 
us to be suspicious of using a precise notion 
like absurd in the sense of self-contradictory 
to get at what he was up to. 

Trying to get closer to the historical 
Nagarjuna, we suggested that Nagarjuna has 
what amounts to a single valued logic for 
views. And here we do treat the negation of 
views as themselves views, because there is 
no problem with a view and its negation both 
having the single value U (for unacceptable 
or doesn’t fit the situation). If the single 
value for all views were true or false on the 
other hand, treating the negation of a view as 
itself a view, would give us trouble with non- 
contradiction, for we cannot have a view and 


its negation both true or both false. While we 
thus have a single valued logic for views, we 
do not have a single U-valued logic for all 
propositions i.e., we can look at the logic of 
views as embedded in a more comprehensive 
three-valued general system which also con- 
tains true and false and hence where nega- 
tion can play its traditional role of 
transforming true to false and false to true. 
With respect to propositions which express 
views, however, negation doesn’t change 
truth value. The negation of a U-proposition 
will also be a U-proposition. Can we plausi- 
bly divide propositions for Nagarjuna (and 
Buddhism) into those which express views 
and those which do not? Surely it is attach- 
ment to views and not to any old proposition 
that is the principal bar to enlightenment. 
The questions Buddha is reluctant to answer 
all involve propositions of a philosophical or 
metaphysical kind. Nagarjuna does not try to 
refute all propositions, just the ones with 
philosophical or metaphysical commitments. 
No reductio is performed on the cat is on the 
mat or water is wet. Anyone, however, who 
thought the truth conditions of the cat is on 
the mat involved metaphysical commitments 
to substance and quality, for instance, would 
be treating the proposition as a view in the 
sense that any proposition whose truth-con- 
ditions include the truth of a view is itself a 
view. Nagarjuna is not, it seems to me, com- 
mitted to the position that all propositional 
use of language involves views. Such a posi- 
tion would recommend silence period, and 
not merely silence with respect to philoso- 
phizing and theorizing. After all much lan- 
guage serves practical purposes. Everyday 
communication in supermarkets and pubs is 
not necessarily view-laden. While this kind 
of argument is hardly knock-down, the onus 
is certainly on those who would give to 
Nagarjuna and Buddhism the more radical 
view about language in general. 

Nagarjuna’s “view” on views is a kind of 
positivism, in that true or false are not appro- 
priate for views and that the negation of a 
view does not have an “opposite” truth- 
value to the view itself. Nagarjuna’s thesis is 
not explicitly a thesis about meaning. Using 
the familiar Fregean distinction of sense and 
reference we can say that though all views 
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have the same referent (extension) U, they 
may very well differ in meaning or sense. But 
can logic apply to views even though all 
views have U as their single value? An ex- 
plicit and natural semantic treatment of va- 
lidity for views does not seem available to us. 
All views have only one valuation U, so all 
inferences will be valid in the sense that the 
truth value of premises and conclusion re- 
mains constant under all valuations. If we 
have an obviously valid inference as V4 and 
V, > Vj, any substitutions will fail to change 
truth-values, so nothing changes. We will not 
be able to “make” the premises true and the 
conclusion false. So inferences will be valid 
under substitution tests. Unfortunately, it 
does seem by parity of reasoning, we could 
use an argument to show all inferences with 
respect to views are invalid. And there will 
also be further complication with respect to 
mixed view/non-view propositions and infer- 
ences. However, things are not as dismal as 
they seem. We can apply an idea much in 
vogue in contemporary logic and semantics, 
the idea of a super-valuation and say that a 
super-valuation takes U-propositions and as- 
signs true or false to them. Then the valid 
arguments or inferences would be those 
valid on all super-valuations. This would give 
us our standard logic of inference. The idea 
of using super-valuations in this way does 
look somewhat artificial even philosophi- 
cally suspect. For Nagarjuna to rescue the 
application of logic with respect to his own 
“view” looks to be pointless. If Nagarjuna is 
right about views then we need not worry 
about logic with respect to views. All we 
need to know is that they are all U. But 
things are again not so simple. For if V} is U 
and V, is U doesn’t Nagarjuna need logic to 
infer that V} and V} is U? Does he need logic 
to recognize that some propositions are 
views and hence U? Nagarjuna’s opponents, 
however, are two-valued or at least not sin- 
gle U-valued logicians, so super-valuations 
for them would reduce to valuations. If his 
arguments are reductios, Nagarjuna accepts 
(“rents”) their propositions and logic. Super- 
valuations then would serve Nagarjuna’s 
purposes well. What would allow Nagarjuna 
to employ logic and the semantics of super- 
valuations is that the single U-valued logic of 
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views is embedded in a 3-valued logic for all 
propositions. The two standard truth-values 
serve us well in general but must serve as 
super-valuations for inferences involving 
propositions which express views.!! 

An analogy, even a hackneyed one, might 
help us underline what has gone on in the 
present part of the paper. Philosophers 
from Frege and Russell to Strawson and 
Kripke have noticed that certain proposi- 
tions are troublesome for standard two- 
valued logic. The paradigm example is 
Russell’s: (K) The king of France is bald. 
“Is it true? No! So he is not bald. No!” Well 
which is it? It seems that it can neither be 
true or false. Russell, of course, came up 
with an approach—his theory of definite 
descriptions, (“On Denoting,” 1905) in 
which (K) is false. (It is false because there 
does not exist at least one king of France.) 
(~K) is thus true for Russell but does not 
entail there is a king of France, much less 
that he has a reasonably full head of hair. 
Russell’s theory of descriptions shows us 
how the negation of a view need not itself be 
a view. In any event, there is I think an inter- 
esting analogy between Russell’s treatment 
of (K) and our original treatment of 
Nagarjuna’s paradox. The alternative to 
Russell’s approach is the approach parallel 
to our second, perhaps more historical, 
treatment of Nagarjuna’s philosophical po- 
sition. This amounts to saying that (K) and 
propositions like it have a third truth- 
value. Then of course the problem be- 
comes how does logic apply to 
propositions like (K) and that is where the 
method of supervaluation enters the picture. 
This is roughly the Strawsonian alternative. !2 

Buddhists typically presented their nega- 
tive arguments as catuskoti, as tetralemmas. 
Four “alternatives” have to be taken into ac- 
count. These are often mutually exclusive 
and exhaustive of all possibilities. For 
Nagarjuna all four are unacceptable when 
we are dealing with views. Just what this log- 
ical apparatus amounts to, what symboliza- 
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tion is most appropriate, has proved difficult 
to resolve.!? We are yet far from a consensus. 
Some have even suggested that the catuskoti 
cannot be rendered logically intelligible at 
all. The catuskoti is simply a koan-like tech- 
nique to bring about the cessation of concep- 
tualization—this is considered to be a prime 
example of Buddhist irrationalism. In any 
event, our own attempts to deal with 
Nagarjuna’s paradox can be tested by using 
them in dealing with the catuskoti. They 
need at least to be in the ballpark. (1) If 
Nagarjuna is to be read as holding that all 
views are absurd in the sense of self-contra- 
dictory then each of the four horns of the 
tetralemma must be a self-contradiction. So 
none of the four must be the classical nega- 
tion of any other. On our first interpretation, 
the affirmation and the “negation” would 
have to be opposites or contraries, the third 
view the conjunction of contraries, the 
fourth, the disjunction of contraries. The 
four horns could then all be absurd, but they 
would not even be mutually exclusive. (3) 
entails (1), for instance. Are they exhaus- 
tive? This would depend on what is to count 
as a view and how views are individuated. As 
propositions of course they are not exhaus- 
tive. We are not claiming that we have pro- 
vided the correct interpretation of the 
catuskoti, but only a possible one, one which 
saves the admittedly not all that plausible 
reading of Nagarjuna’s arguments as genu- 
ine reductios. (2) If Nagarjuna is to be read as 
holding that all views are unacceptable or in- 
appropriate then we can allow pairs of horns 
to contradict since they all have the “truth- 
value” U(unacceptable). That we need four 
horns when they all have the same truth 
value must be a matter of meaning or sense 
(Sinn in Fregean terms), since the meaning is 
irrelevant to the “truth value” or extension 
and Nagarjuna’s claim is to be interpreted as 
a claim about the extensions of propositions 
expressing views. It seems to me that on both 
interpretations we are at least “on the right 
track.”!4 
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1. See for instance Tyson Anderson, “Wittgenstein and Nagarjuna’s Paradox,” Philosophy East and West, 
vol. 2 (1985). 


2. For an interesting brief discussion of the Epimenides, see Langford’s review of Ushenko in the Journal 
of Symbolic Logic, vol. 14 (1938), p. 51. 


3. “Wittgenstein and the Logical-Semantic Paradoxes,” Ratio, vol. 25 (1983), pp. 137-53. 


4. See my own “On How Best to Make Sense of Lesniewski’s Ontology,” Notre Dame Journal of Formal 
Logic, vol. 14 (1973). 

5. It is difficult to claim originality for attempts at reconstructing Nagarjuna’s reductio arguments. See 
V.K. Bharadwaja, “Rationality, Argumentation and Embarrassment: A Study of Four Logical Alterna- 
tives (Catuskoti) in Buddhist Logic,” Philosophy East and West, vol. 34 (1984), pp. 303-19 for a good 
discussion of past efforts. If my treatment turns out to be “not all that new” I hope the clarity of 
presentation will be new. 


6. See previous note. 

1. T. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p. 131. 

8. Ibid., p. 132. 

9. Majjhima-Nikaya i. 483-88 in H.C. Warren Buddhism in Translations pp. 123-8. 


10. David Loy, “How Not to Criticize Nagarjuna: A Response to L. Stafford Betty,” Philosophy East and 
West, (1984), p. 444. 


11. See Peter Woodruff’s, “Logic and Truth Value Gaps” K. Lambert (ed.), Philosophical Problems in 
Logic, (Reidel, 1970) for an impressive presentation of a “workable” three-valued logic. In a sequel to 
this paper I will focus more explicitly on Woodruff’s system. 


12. See PF Strawson, “On Referring,” Mind, vol. LIX (1950), pp. 320-44. 


13. Robinson, Staal and Gunaratnes have made valiant attempts at reconstruction (Robinson, Early 
Madhyamida, Staal, Exploring Mysticism, and R. D. Gunaratnes, “Understanding Nagarjuna’s 
Catuskoti,” Philosophy East and West, vol. 36 (1986). 


14. As I have stressed, the focus of the present paper is more on rational reconstruction than on 
interpretation or hermeneutics. To deal adequately with the “What did Nagarjuna really mean” question 
one would need both philosophical and philological sophistication. Professor John Taber, of the 
University of New Mexico Philosophy Department, has in correspondence made many valuable sugges- 
tions, especially in connection with the meaning of expressions like na yujyate and na upadagate in the 
context of the “rejection of views.” Professor Taber also suggested the following additional sources: 
Sankara’s treatise on Gaudapada’s Mandurkya Karika and Nagarjuna’s own treatise on logic 
Vigrahavyavartini. I hope to take up some of Professor Taber’s other suggestions ina sequel to the present 
paper. 

I would also like to thank my colleague Timothy Cleveland for some very helpful discussion. 
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The Editor’s Page 


A philosopher’s silences can be pregnant with interest. They may, of course, simply reflect 
conceptual inaccessibilities: Aristotle could not discuss the philosophical ramifications of 
quantum theory. (“Whereof one cannot speak thereof one must be silent.”) Then, too, they 
may merely betoken a want of time or of information. But they may also betoken something 
more weighty—an overt decision to ignore, a judgement of unimportance, an explicit dismissal 
of concern. 


With this last alternative, however, one would expect from the true philosopher not mere 
silence but explanation. Why is it that this issue is unimportant, why should it be seen as 
uninteresting, or why should it be déemed worthy of dismissal? The philosopher as philoso- 
pher owes us an account. In philosophizing there can be errors of omission as well as errors of 
comission; not only can a philosopher’s claims be wrong but his silences can be inappropriate. 
Not only can we disagree with what a philosopher says, but we can reproach him or her for 
discredilable silences as well. 


What can excuse silence? Well, for one thing, a theory on which there is nothing viable (true, 
appropriate) to be said on the topic at issue. Examples are afforded by the view positivists take 
of metaphysics, or again by the position of sceptics towards philosophical doctrines in general. 
But silence can also, of course, issue from a sincere conviction that there is nothing useful to 
be said. 


In this light, consider the situation of women. Feminist historians of philosophy provide 
constant reminders of the extent to which philosophers from Plato and Aristotle onwards 
have cast aspersions on women by indulging in disparaging remarks. But there are notable 
exceptions, although, prior to J. S. Mill, they generally manifest themselves rather by silence 
than explicit argumentation. An example is Leibniz who on a personal plane held various 
women in high esteem in point of intellectual capacity, and who was in any case too astute a 
courtier to articulate views that would be offensive to the several highnesses with whom he 
dealt on a daily basis. 


In many philosophical contexts, silence prima facie deserves a positive construction. For 
absent explicit argumentation to the contrary, the thinker whose epistemology, say, or whose 
ethics takes no explicit account of gender-differentiation deserves the benefit of doubt as 
holding, in effect, that one is to judge men and women indifferently on the same intellectual or 
ethical standards! After all, silence on the topic would have no ominous implications and 
would bear no other construction than that a writer intends to have bald, say, or blue-eyed 
people judged by the same criteria as all the rest. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Volume 29, Number 2, April 1992 


RECENT WORK ON GOD AND FREEDOM 


John Martin Fischer 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the last twenty-five years, and increas- 
ingly in the last ten, there has been a consid- 
erable amount of work on the cluster of 
issues pertaining to the traditional problem 
of the relationship between God and human 
freedom. The richness and fertility of the 
puzzle are remarkable, and its intractability 
is not less noteworthy. In this somewhat pan- 
oramic—and, necessarily, compendious— 


. essay, I shall present and organize some of 
the recent work on the set of issues involved 


fos 


in the puzzle. 


II. WHAT DOES HE KNOW, AND 
WHEN Doers HE Know IT? 


I shall suppose here that “God” is the 
name of an individual who possesses the di- 
vine attributes. These divine attributes in- 
clude essential eternality and essential 
omniscience (among others). But there are 


-two alternative conceptions of God’s essen- 


tial eternality: atemporal and temporal 
(sempiternal). 


Atemporality 


On the atemporal picture of God’s 
eternality, God exists outside of the temporal 
framework in which humans exist. This 
leaves two possibilities: either God exists in 
another temporal framework, or He does 
not exist within any temporal framework. 
For my purposes here, it will be convenient 
to lump these two possibilities together in 
the category of the atemporal conception of 
God’s eternality. There is an interesting de- 
velopment of an atemporal conception of 
God in Stump and Kretmann (1981, 1985, 
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and 1987). For some skeptical ruminations, 
see Pike (1970), and Fitzgerald (1985). There 
are recent defenses of the coherence of an 
atemporal God in Helm (1988) and Leftow 
(1991). 

A set of problems emerges from the inter- 
action of God’s essential eternality—con- 
strued as atemporality—and essential 
omniscience. It is a delicate business to de- 
fine omniscience, but it is sufficient here to 
say that it is at least plausible to think that an 
omniscient being knows all the propositions 
that are true. Thus, if a being does not know 
certain propositions, this is at least prima 
facie reason to suppose that he is not omni- 
scient. The problem is that if God is atempo- 
ral, then there appear to be certain things He 
cannot know. For instance, an atemporal 
God cannot know what time it is now, and 
thus it might be supposed that such a being 
could not be omniscient. There is an early 
discussion of this issue in Kretzmann (1966) 
and Castaneda (1967). (Kretzmann has in- 
formed me that he recently told Castaneda 
that he has changed his mind about the main 
issue about which they disagreed, to which 
Castaneda responded that he has also 
changed his mind. Thus, a disagreement re- 
mains.) 

There is no time (within the human tempo- 
ral framework) at which an atemporal God 
knows what He knows. He timelessly knows 
what He knows. But this does not mean that 
He does not know many things—even many 
temporal facts. He timelessly knows what 
happens at each human time (and the tem- 
poral relations between these events).~Itis 
important to distinguish the time .at-which. 
knowledge is held from the temporal con- 
tents of the knowledge; even though God . 
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possesses His knowledge timelessly, He can 
know temporal facts. But whereas an 
atemporal God can know that John F. Ken- 
nedy is assassinated in 1963 (where the “is” 
is not taken to express the present tense), 
and that Ronald Reagan is president at a 
later time than John F. Kennedy is president, 
such a God cannot (it seems) know what 
time it is now. Further, it might be supposed 
that a being who cannot know what time it is 
now cannot know all things and hence can- 
not be omniscient. There is a development of 
a similar line of argumentation in Grim 
(1985). (For useful background analysis and 
discussion, see Perry [1977 and 1979] and 
Millikan [1990].) 

One strategy of response to this objection 
to the possibility of an atemporal agent who 
is omniscient would employ an alleged anal- 
ogy with omnipotence. (Swinburne, [1977].) 
According to this approach, it is unreason- 
able to demand that an omnipotent agent be 
able to do anything. Rather, an omnipotent 
agent must be able to do anything which it is 
logically possible (in a broad sense) for that 
agent to do. Thus, the inability of an agent to 
square a circle or for God to sin are alleged 
not to be genuine limitations which would 
rule out omnipotence. By analogy, then, the 
inability of an atemporal God to know what 
it is logically impossible for such an individ- 
ual to know—what time it is now—would be 
no genuine limitation on God’s cognitive 
powers. 

But there are two problems with this strat- 
egy. First, it is not evident that this approach 
works in the case of omnipotence. If an indi- 
vidual is defined as having as an essential 
property that he can only do one thing— 
count to four—then the definition of omnip- 
otence will deem him omnipotent if he can in 
fact count to four. (For a similar example, see 
Plantinga [1967].) But it is very implausible 
to suppose that such an individual is omnip- 
otent. Further, it is not uncontroversially ev- 
ident that the definition can be refined to 
rule out such examples. (For an illuminating 
discussion of this point, see Flint and 
Freddoso [1983].) Finally, even if the defini- 
tion can be suitably refined, it is not clear 
that omnipotence and omniscience are rele- 
vantly similar. Indeed, Kretzmann (1966) 


and Kvanvig (1986) have disputed the puta- 
tive analogy between omnipotence and om- 
niscience. 

Another strategy of response claims that, 
despite the appearances, there is really noth- 
ing (in the example of God’s allegedly not 
knowing what time it is now) that an 
atemporal God fails to know: nothing 1s 
there for God not to know. The proponent of 
this response to the worry points out that the 
phrase, “what time it is now,” contains the 
(temporal) indexical element, “now,” and 
thus picks out different times on different 
occasions of usage. (For an excellent discus- 
sion of the logical behavior of indexicals such 
as “I,” “he,” “she,” and “now,” see Kaplan 
[1979].) Further, the sentence, “It is now ten 
o’clock,” picks out different propositions on 
different occasions of utterance; there is no 
single proposition associated with this sen- 
tence. Indeed, whereas understanding the 
meaning of the sentence, “It is now ten 
o’clock,” involves understanding the way in 
which “now” picks out a time on an occasion 
of utterance, it does not involve associating a 
particular proposition with the sentence 
(apart from a given context of utterance). 
Thus, although an atemporal God cannot 
know what time it is now, there simply is no 
proposition which is true and to which such a 
God cannot have cognitive access. 

Let us suppose that at ten o’clock Mary 
utters the sentence, “It is now ten o’clock.” 
By uttering this sentence, Mary expresses 
the proposition, “At ten o’clock it is ten 
o’clock.” Although it does not require great 
acumen to know this, it is at least a true prop- 
osition which Mary can know at ten o’clock. 
Of course, even an atemporal God can 
(timelessly) know this proposition. Note that 
Mary’s knowledge of the pertinent proposi- 
tion is in some sense “mediated” by the sen- 
tence, “It is now ten o’clock.” In contrast, an 
atemporal God’s knowledge of the proposi- 
tion in quesiton cannot be mediated in the 
same way: He cannot know the proposition 
via the sentence (or corresponding mental 
state), “It is now ten o’clock.” But of course 
this is not to say that an atemporal God can- 
not know certain things; rather it 1s to sug- 
gest that he cannot know them in certain 
ways. (For such a view, see Kvanvig [1986].) 


And that a being cannot know a given prop- 
osition in certain ways may not impugn his 
omniscience. Consider an analogy: only I can 
express the proposition that John Martin 
Fischer is in Dodger Stadium by uttering the 
sentence, “I am in Dodger Stadium,” even 
though others can express this same proposi- 
tion by employing other sentences. But this 
fact does not seem to be a significant limita- 
tion on the powers of other agents. It would 
not be evidence of another individual’s fail- 
ure to be omnipotent that he cannot express 
the proposition that John Martin Fischer is in 
Dodger Stadium by uttering the sentence, “I 
am in Dodger Stadium.” Similarly, that an 
atemporal individual cannot know a certain 
proposition in a certain way does not seem to 
be a significant limitation on his cognitive 
powers. 


Sempiternality 


On the temporal conception of God’s es- 
sential eternality, God exists within the tem- 
poral framework in which we exist. His 
eternality consists in “sempiternality”—exis- 
tence at all times. God’s essential eternality 
can be interpreted as his sempiternality in all 
possible worlds in which He exists. (God’s 
essential omniscience conjoined with His 
necessary existence entails His sempiternal- 
ity in all possible worlds.) 

The interaction of the temporal picture of 
God’s essential eternality and His essential 
omniscience issues in a conception of God 
according to which he knows at all times in all 
possible worlds in which He exists all there is 
to know (at those times). (Alternatively, one 
might say that on this picture God knows in 
all worlds in which he exists at all times all 
that it is logically possible for Him to know at 
those times.) But this relatively abstract 
model leaves room for more and less robust 
conceptions of God’s knowledge of the 
future. 

Let us define a “future contingent” as a 
statement saying that some human being will 
freely perform some action (or freely refrain 
from performing some action) in the future. 
(For the purposes of this discussion, we need 
not consider other contingent statements— 
perhaps involving natural events—about the 
future.) A fairly radical way of denying that 
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God knows anything about the free behavior 
of humans in the future is to deny that future 
contingents are really about the future. Peter 
Geach has argued that although future con- 
tingents seem to be about the future free be- 
havior of human agents, their real content 
concerns the present; they specify present 
dispositions and propensities. (Geach [1977]; 
for a critical discussion, see Kvanvig [1986]). 

Some philosophers have held that God 
cannot at any time know any future contin- 
gents because all future contingents fail to be 
true (prior to the times they are “about”). 
On one such approach, all future contingents 
are false (prior to the times they are about). 
(See Prior [1962].) On another such ap- 
proach, all future contingents are neither 
true nor false (prior to the times they are 
about). (See Lukasiewicz [1967].) On still an- 
other approach, future contingents are as- 
signed values between zero and one which 
are treated according to the probability cal- 
culus. (This approach is developed in Purtill 
[1988].) Here, although God could know the 
probability that certain future events would 
occur, He could not know any future contin- 
gents (of the form, “Agent A will freely per- 
form act X at time T.”) Alternatively, some 
have argued that although (some) future 
contingents are indeed true prior to the 
times they are about, it is logically impossible 
for God to know these truths. (See Hasker 
[1989]; for a critical discussion of this sort of 
view, see Kvanvig [1986].) 

On all the above approaches, God’s omni- 
science does not involve His knowledge of 
future contingents. Note that He remains 
omniscient insofar as He knows at all times 
all those truths which it is logically possible 
for Him to know at those times. Neverthe- 
less, His knowledge of the future is not ro- 
bust. Given the lack of robustness of His 
knowledge of the future posited by these ap- 
proaches, it is unclear how (on these ap- 
proaches) God exercises his providential 
activity. (Below it will be noted that even if 
God is taken to have a very robust picture of 
the future, it is puzzling how this would help 
him in his providential activity.) Insofar as 
God does not have a robust representation 
of the future, Hasker believes that God must 
take risks in His providential activity. (Has- 
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ker [1989]). Also, this “restricted” approach 
to God’s omniscience does not fit well with 
various passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ments; for a useful discussion of these pas- 
Sages and an argument that the dominant 
Biblical view of God implies that God pos- 
sesses foreknowledge of future contingents, 
see Craig (1987). 

Finally, there is what I would call the “ro- 
bust temporal” conception of God’s (essen- 
tial) omniscience. On this picture of God’s 
essential omniscience, God essentially 
knows at all times all future contingents 
(among other things He knows). Some pro- 
ponents of the robust temporal conception 
are incompatibilists about God’s essential 
omniscience and human freedom, while 
other proponents of this conception are 
compatibilists. A discussion of the relation- 
ship between the robust temporal concep- 
tion and human freedom will be presented 
below. In the next two sections I shall 
(briefly) explore some other aspects of the 
robust conception of God’s essential omni- 
science. 


III. How Dogs HE KNow 
WuHaAT HE Knows? 


I shall divide this section into two discus- 
sions. First, I shall discuss the issue of 
whether God knows the future via having 
beliefs about the future. This is a question 
about the analysis or components of His 
knowledge. Second, I shall discuss the evi- 
dence or procedure for generating His 
knowledge of the future. 

Some philosophers hold that God’s 
knowledge is like all other knowledge to the 
extent that it includes true belief. (Knowl- 
edge involves more than true belief, but ex- 
actly what must be added is of course highly 
controversial.) Thus, on this approach, God 
has knowledge of the future (at least partly) 
in virtue of having true beliefs about the fu- 
ture. William Alston has denied this claim, 
arguing that God’s knowledge does not in- 
volve beliefs. (See Alston [1986].) Alston 
suggests that insofar as God does not have 
beliefs about the future, one can avoid the 
worries for the robust view generated by the 
Basic Argument for Incompatibilism pre- 


sented below. Hasker however criticizes 
Alston’s position, arguing that it is plausible 
to suppose that God’s knowledge involves 
beliefs and further that even if it didn’t, there 
would be a problem similar to the problem 
generated by the basic argument for in- 
compatibilism. (See Hasker [1988b].) 

There is a further question about the na- 
ture of God’s beliefs, if indeed He has beliefs. 
Supposing that God does have beliefs, Fi- 
scher has argued that it is appropriate to 
apply a certain constraint to these beliefs 
which would render God’s beliefs similar in 
an important respect to human beliefs. (See 
the discussion of the “incompatibilist’s con- 
straint” in Fischer [1983 and 1986].) J. A. 
Fodor has argued that human beliefs must be 
constrained by what he has called the “for- 
mality condition:” Fodor [1980]. Very 
roughly, this constraint implies that two 
human thoughts “can be distinct in content 
only if they can be identified with relations to 
formally distinct representations. ... mental 
states can be (type) distinct only if the repre- 
sentations which constitute their objects are 
formally distinct.” (Ibid., p. 64) Fodor even 
suggests—-perhaps in jest—that not even 
God will violate the formality constraint in a 
certain way. (Ibid., p. 67.) Fischer has offered 
a constraint on God’s beliefs which is in cer- 
tain respects analogous to Fodor’s formality 
condition on human beliefs. On Fischer’s ap- 
proach, it cannot be the case that one and the 
same (formally specified) state of God’s 
mind would count as one belief about the 
future should one event occur in the future, 
but would count as another belief should an- 
other event occur in the future. (See Fischer 
[1983 and 1986].) Thus, Fischer has in effect 
claimed that God’s beliefs should be treated 
as analogous to human beliefs in meeting 
some sort of formality condition. There are 
useful discussions of this view in Kvanvig 
(1986); Helm (1988); Zemach and Widerker 
(1988); and Wierenga (1989). 

On the basis of what evidence, and in vir- 
tue of what procedure does God (on the ro- 
bust conception of God’s essential 
omniscience) know about the future? I shall 
distinguish three answers to this “how” 
question. The first answer claims that God 
knows future contingents in virtue of know- 


ing their causal antecedents and the causal 
laws which link those antecedents with the 
events posited by the relevant future contin- 
gents. This answer is natural and appealing, 
but it seems to presuppose causal determin- 
ism; this presupposition might be problem- 
atic for a proponent of compatibilism about 
God’s foreknowledge and human freedom 
(This point illustrates the interaction be- 
tween certain answers to the “how” question 
and the issue of the compatibility of God’s 
foreknowledge and human freedom.} A 
variant on this answer claims that God can 
have genuine knowledge of future contin- 
gents based on knowledge of the anteced- 
ents of the events mentioned in the future 
contingents and non-deterministic general- 
izations linking the antecedents with the sub- 
sequent events. But whereas this picture 
allows one to avoid the presupposition of 
causal determinism and its attendant prob- 
lems with regard to freedom, it attenuates 
the claim that God has knowledge of the 
events mentioned in the future contingents, 

Another answer to the “how” question 
claims that God has some sort of “direct” 
knowledge of the actual future event. On this 
sort of approach, God’s knowledge is di- 
rectly “brought about” by the relevant fu- 
ture event. It is as if God gazes into the 
future in the manner in which a man on a tall 
mountain may gaze down a road, or in the 
manner in which someone might gaze into a 
telescope or a crystal ball. A prima facie 
problem with this approach is that it accepts 
a certain sort of backward causation which 
links future events with God’s mental states. 

A third answer to the question of how God 
knows about the future appeals to the 
“Molinist” doctrine of “middle knowledge.” 
For an excellent presentation and discussion 
of Molinism, see Freddoso (1988). Here is a 
crisp formulation of the position: 


The theory of middle knowledge holds that, for 
each possible free creature that might exist, 
and for each possible situation in which such a 
creature might make a free choice, there is a 
truth, known to God prior to and independent 
of any decision on God’s part, concerning what 
definite choice that creature would freely 
make if placed in that situation. (Hasker 
[1989], p 20). 
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Molina called this type of knowledge 
“middle knowledge” because it is in between 
God’s “natural knowledge” of the various 
possible circumstances that he could actual- 
ize and His “free knowledge” of what will 
happen (which God possesses after His free 
act of willing the creation of certain circum- 
stances). God employs His middle knowl- 
edge to go from knowledge about which 
circumstances will obtain to knowledge of 
which free actions will occur. This transition 
is possible because middle knowledge con- 
sists in conditionals linking circumstances 
with actions. Also, He (allegedly) employs 
His middle knowledge providentially: it 
guides Him in His selection of circumstances 
to actualize. Thus, the doctrine of middle 
knowledge has considerable appeal. It offers 
a picture of how God can know the future 
which avoids both the presupposition of 
causal determinism and the assumption of 
backward causation. Further, it provides a 
natural model of the providential use of fore- 
knowledge. 

But there is considerable controversy over 
whether middle knowledge is possible. The 
controversy centers on whether the “condi- 
tionals of freedom” essential to middle 
knowledge can be true. Plantinga is a propo- 
nent of middle knowledge. (Plantinga 1974b) 
There are also defenses of middle knowledge 
in Freddoso (1988), Wierenga (1989), and 
Craig (1991). Robert Adams has offered a 
sustained critique of middle knowledge in 
Adams (1977 and 1991). The leading idea 
behind skepticism about the existence of 
true conditionals of freedom comes from the 
problem of the metaphysical grounding of 
such conditionals. If conditions obtain which 
ground claims about what individuals would 
definitely do in certain circumstances, it is 
hard to see how the individuals would be 
acting freely. But if no such conditions ob- 
tain, then one cannot have any basis for say- 
ing in advance what individuals would 
definitely do in the circumstances in ques- 
tion. Thus, it is alleged, there are no true con- 
ditionals of freedom. (For criticism of 
Adams’ argument, see Freddoso [1988], 
Wierenga [1989], and Craig [1991].) There is 
another argument against the possibility of 
middle knowledge in Hasker (1986b and 
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1989). For critical discussion of Hasker’s ar- 
gument, see Freddoso (1988), Flint (1990), 
and Wierenga (1989). (There is a response to 
Flint [1990] in Hasker [1990}.) 


IV. WHaT Goon Js Ir FoR Gop To KNow 
THE FUTURE? WHAT CAN HE Do WITH 
His KNOWLEDGE? 


It is perhaps evident how knowledge of 
conditionals of freedom might be providen- 
tially useful. If God had such knowledge, it 
could guide him in his choice of which cir- 
cumstances to actualize. 

But what good would it be for God to have 
robust, complete knowledge of “absolute” 
(non-conditional) future contingents? If 
God had such knowledge, it would seem to 
be useless, for having such knowledge would 
appear to imply that it is “too late” to do 
anything about the content of the knowl- 
edge. As Hasker puts the point, 


We are inclined to think, albeit unconsciously, 
of God’s foreknowledge along the lines of the 
limited foreknowledge we ourselves some- 
times have, when we see certain events coming 
that are not contingent upon anything we may 
choose to do or to refrain from doing. In such 
cases the actions that we take in view of our 
foresight lead to no paradox. But if we could 
foresee everything, then for us, as for God, it 
would be too late to do anything about it. (Has- 
ker [1989], p. 62) 


There is an ingenious and lucid presentation 
of this idea that foreknowledge of absolute 
future contingents would be providentially 
useless for God in Hasker (1989). For an in- 
teresting critical discussion, see Hunt (forth- 
coming). For Hasker it is some consolation 
for the fact that it is logically impossible for 
God to know future contingents that such 
knowledge would in any case be providen- 
tially useless. 


V. THE BASIC ARGUMENT 
FOR INCOMPATIBILISM 


There is a powerful argument which pur- 
ports to show that the robust conception of 
God’s essential omniscience is incompatible 
with human freedom (of the sort that implies 
“freedom to do otherwise”). One can find 
many different formulations of this “Basic 


Argument for Incompatibilism” in the con- 
temporary literature; such formulations in- 
clude (but are not exhausted by) Pike (1965, 
1970, 1977, and 1984), Fischer (1983, 1984, 
1985a, 1985b, 1986b, and 1988), Widerker 
(1989a, 1990), Zemach and Widerker (1989), 
Hasker (1985, 1988, 1989), Freddoso (1982, 
1988), Plantinga (1986), Davies (1983), 
Wierenga (1989), Zagzebski (1991), and 
Craig (1986, 1987a, 1987b, 1988b, 1991). I 
shall here provide a very simple version of the 
argument, formulated in two ways. What it 
lacks in precision and rigor it gains in simplicity 
and transparency. I believe that, despite the 
myriad and sometimes technical formulations, 
the argument is really rather simple. 

First, certain assumptions must be made 
explict. I assume here that God is temporal 
and essentially omniscient in the robust 
sense. That is, for any possible world in which 
God exists and for any proposition P and 
time T, God believes that P at T if and only if 
P is true at T. (Further, future contingents 
are assumed to be true prior to the times 
they are about.) Now suppose that God 
(construed as robustly omnscient and tem- 
poral) exists and that Mary does something 
at time T2—she raises her hand. Given that 
she does in fact raise her hand at 72, we can 
nevertheless ask whether she has it in her 
power at 72 (or immediately prior to T2) to 
refrain from raising her hand at 72. But 
Mary has it in her power at T2 or immedi- 
ately prior to 72 to refrain from raising her 
hand at 72 only if her refraining from raising 
her hand at 72 could be an extension of the 
actual past relative to T2. But since Mary 
actually raised her hand at T2, God believed 
at TI that she would raise her hand at 72. 
Thus, given God’s essential omniscience, 
Mary’s refraining from raising her hand at 
T2 cannot be an extension of the actual past: 
the actual past includes God’s believing at 
T1 that Mary would raise her hand at T2, and 
“God believes at T1 that Mary will raise her 
hand at 72 and Mary refrains from raising 
her hand at 72” is incoherent. So Mary can- 
not at 72 or immediately prior to T2 refrain 
from raising her hand at 72. 

I elaborate a bit on the conception of the 
fixity of the past contained in this argument. 
Imagine various pathways into the future. 


The point is that the only such paths that indi- 
cate what an agent has it in his power to do are 
the ones which are extensions of the actual past: 
they are the paths whose initial segments corre- 
spond to the actual world up to the present. 

We can put the argument slightly more 
formally as follows. Let us make the same 
assumptions about God, and we again as- 
sume that Mary in fact raises her hand at 72. 
Now we adopt the following constraint on 
power-attributions: An agent A has it in his 
power in possible world W at time T to per- 
form act X only if there exists some possible 
world W* with the same past relative to T as 
in W in which A performs X. Thus, we see 
that Mary has it in her power at T2 or imme- 
diately prior to 72 to refrain from raising her 
hand at 72 only if there exists a possible 
world with the same past (relative to 72) as 
the actual world in which Mary refrains from 
_ raising her hand at T2. But there is no such 
world. (Such a world would be one in which 
God believes at T7 that Mary will raise her 
hand at 72 and Mary nevertheless does not 
raise her hand at 72—a manifest impossibil- 
ity.) Hence, Mary does not have it in her 
power at 72 or immediately prior to 72 to 
refrain from raising her hand at 72. 

I believe that these (admittedly com- 
pressed and informal) formulations capture 
the leading ideas of the Basic Argument for 
Incompatibilism. The engine that drives the 
argument is the infelicitous interaction be- 
tween God’s essential omniscience (con- 
strued as temporal and robust) and the fixity 
of the past constraint (the idea that if one can 
perform a certain act, then it must be possi- 
ble that one’s performing it be an extension 
of the actual past). 


VI. OCKHAMISM 


One method of response to the above ar- 
gument has been particularly salient in the 
contemporary literature: Ockhamism. Fol- 
lowing William of Ockham, this approach 
distinguishes temporally genuine from tem- 
porally non-genuine (or mere relational) 
facts about the past and it further alleges that 
God’s prior beliefs are in the class of tempo- 
rally non-genuine facts about the past which 
are also not presently “fixed” or beyond our 
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control. That is, the Ockhamist partitions the 
class of facts about the past into temporally 
genuine (“hard”) facts and temporally non- 
genuine (“soft”) facts, and then divides the 
class of soft facts about the past into two 
sub-classes: the class composed of facts 
which are soft but nevertheless currently 
fixed and the class composed of facts which 
are soft and not currently fixed. Finally, the 
Ockhamist’s claim is that God’s prior beliefs 
about one’s present activity are in the latter 
group: they are alleged to be non-fixed soft 
facts about the past. 

It should be agreed by all parties that the 
principle of the fixity of the past only applies 
to temporally genuine facts about the past. 
For example, given that Mary in fact raises 
her hand at 72, it is a fact about 7/ that it 
preceeded Mary’s raising her hand at 72. But 
this fact, being a temporally non-genuine, re- 
lational fact—a “soft fact”’—about the past, 
need not be held fixed when considering 
what Mary can do at 72: this fact (and facts of 
this sort) should not be considered part of 
the actual past when one is considering 
which pathways into the future are pertinent 
to freedom ascriptions. Everyone should 
agree with this. The distinctive ingredient of 
Ockhamism is the further claim that God’s 
prior beliefs are relevantly similar to the fact 
that TI precedes Mary’s raising her hand at 
T2: the claim that God’s prior beliefs are in the 
class of soft, non-fixed facts about the past. 

Many philosophers have attempted to 
present rigorous accounts of the distinction 
between hard facts (temporally genuine 
facts) and soft facts (temporally non-genuine 
facts). It is to be hoped that appeal to such an 
account can help to determine the status of 
facts about God’s beliefs. Let us explore 
some of these accounts. 

Marilyn Adams’s account of the distinc- 
tion between hard and soft facts can be pre- 
sented as follows: 


(A) (1) A fact Fis about a time 77 if and only if 
F's obtaining entails that something occurs at TJ; 
(2) A fact F about T7 is a soft fact about T7 if and 
only if F’s obtaining entails that something (con- 
tingent) occurs at some later time 72; (3) A fact F 
about 77 is a hard fact about T7 if and only if it is 
not a soft fact about 77. (Adams [1967].) 
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What exactly is meant by “something’s oc- 
curring at 71?” In effect, Adams would say 
that “something’s occurring at TI” consists 
in “the happening or not happening, actual- 
ity or non-actuality of something at 77.” 

(A) is initially attractive. Also, (A) has the 
implication that God’s belief at a time (about 
the future) is a soft fact about the time at 
which it is held, and thus (A) is appealing to 
an Ockhamist. But (A) is defective: see Fi- 
scher (1983). It will be useful to set out a 
fundamental problem with (A) here. 

The problem with (A) is that it appears as 
though (A) must classify all facts as soft. 
Consider the fact, “Jack is sitting at T1.” This 
should be classified as a hard fact about 77. 
But notice that “Jack is sitting at T7” entails 
that it is not the case that Jack sits for the first 
time at 72. Thus, in virtue of (A)’s embody- 
ing the Entailment Criterion of Soft 
Facthood, it must classify “Jack is sitting at 
TI” as a soft fact about T1. Because this sort 
of result is clearly generalizable, it appears as 
if (A) will classify all facts as soft, and it is 
therefore evidently unacceptable. For a criti- 
cal discussion of this criticism of Adams’s 
account, see Widerker (1989b); for futher 
discussion, see Fischer (1991). 

I now wish to discuss very briefly some of 
the accounts of the distinction between hard 
and soft facts which have been given in the 
contemporary literature. When considering 
the various accounts, it is important to distin- 
guish the issue of whether the accounts are 
faithful to our considered judgments about 
clear cases about hard and soft facts from 
whether the accounts are “Ockhamistic,” 
ie., whether they imply that God’s belief 
about the future is a soft fact. Before I dis- 
cuss aspects of the particular accounts, I wish 
to emphasize a feature they all have in com- 
mon. As Freddoso puts it, the Ockhamist be- 
lieves in the “metaphysical primacy of the 
pure present.” (Freddoso [1983].) On this 
view, truths about the past are now true be- 
cause of what happened in the “pure pres- 
ent” at past times. And truths about the 
future are now true because of what will hap- 
pen in the “pure present” at future times. 
The notion of the “pure present” is the idea 
of what is “really happening” at a time—of 
what is happening in a “basic” sense. What is 


happening in the pure present at any given 
time can be identified with the temporally 
nonrelational, i.e., hard facts about the time. 
Thus, the search for hard facts is the search 
for the “pure present,” which is taken by 
the Ockhamist (and perhaps any other 
non-fatalistic philosopher) as metaphysically 
primary. 

Fach of the various accounts of hard facts 
begins with an ingredient meant to capture 
at least part of the idea of what is happening 
in the pure present at a time. I shall call this 
ingredient of each account its account of the 
Simple Facts. It is interesting to compare the 
various accounts of the Simple Facts. Fur- 
ther, each account constructs the notion of a 
hard fact about a time from the account of 
the Simple Facts. Again, it is interesting to 
compare the various ways in which the dif- 
ferent accounts construct hard facts out of 
the Simple Facts. 

In my brief presentation of the accounts of 
the Simple Facts, I shall simplify consider- 
ably, because my purpose here is to give the 
reader the fundamental ideas behind the 
various approaches and to compare and dis- 
cuss them in a clear way. In presenting these 
accounts, I shall sometimes depart consider- 
ably from the actual presentations by the 
original authors. 

Zemach and Widerker (1988) can be un- 
derstood as employing the idea of a set of 
facts compatible with the world’s ending at T 
(i.e., there being no times after T) as part of 
an account of the pure present at T. It is 
clear, of course, that this captures only part 
of the idea of the pure present at T, because 
contained in the set of facts compatible with 
the world’s ending at T will be facts about 
times prior to T. This account of the Simple 
Facts then is meant to capture those facts not 
about the future relative to T, what is hap- 
pening in the pure present at 7, then, will be 
a subset of these facts. Widerker and Zemach 
then proceed to construct an account of hard 
facts about T from the Simple Facts consist- 
ing of the set of facts compatible with the 
world’s ending at T. For a critical discussion 
of Zemach and Widerker’s approach, see 
Wierenga (1989). 

To generate the set of hard facts about a 
time T, Freddoso begins with the set of 


“present-tense, atomic, and temporally indif- 
ferent” facts relative to T: Freddoso (1983). 
A fact F is temporally indifferent (relative to 
T) if and only if (roughly) (a) F (and its nega- 
tion) obtains at T in some possible world in 
which T is the first moment of time; (b) F 
(and its negation) obtains at T in some possi- 
ble world in which T is the last moment of 
time; and (c) F (and its negation) obtains at T 
in some possible world in which T is an inter- 
mediate moment in time. Freddoso then pro- 
ceeds to construct an account of hard facts 
about T from this set of Simple Facts: the set 
of present-tense, atomic, and temporally in- 
different facts. For critical discussion of 
Freddoso’s approach, see Zemach and 
Widerker (1988), Wierenga (1989), and 
Craig (1991). 

William Hasker begins with the set of facts 
which are atomic and “future-indifferent” 
(with respect to 7): Hasker-(1985 and 1989). 
He defines the set of atomic propositions 
which are future-indifferent with respect to 
T roughly as follows: those atomic proposi- 
tions which are consistent with there being 
no times after T and also consistent with 
there being times after T. As Hasker puts it, 
“a future-indifferent proposition must per- 
mit, but not require, that the entire universe 
should disappear and there be nothing at all 
after [7].” (Hasker [1985], p. 133.) As with 
Widerker and Zemach, it is clear that 
Hasker’s account here is intended to capture 
part of the idea of the pure present: those 
facts which are not at least partly about the 
future. Hasker then proceeds to construct an 
account of the hard facts which employs this 
set of Simple Facts—the set of atomic, fu- 
ture-indifferent facts. 

For Hoffman and Rosenkrantz, the pure 
present at T is built out of those present- 
tense facts which obtain at T and both are 
“unrestrictedly repeatable” and do not en- 
tail unrestrictedly repeatable facts which ob- 
tain at times after 7: Hoffman and 
Rosenkrantz (1984). Their account is quite 
subtle and complex, and I shall greatly over- 
simplify here, in order to provide a clear pic- 
ture of the thrust of the account. An 
unrestrictedly repeatable fact is one which 
“may obtain, then fail to obtain, then obtain 
again indefinitely many times throughout all 
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of time.” (Hoffman and Rosenkrantz [1984], 
p. 423.) They thus posit a stroboscopic con- 
ception of the sort of fact which can be part 
of the pure present. For example, “Sam sits” 
would be an unrestrictedly repeatable fact, 
whereas “Sam sits at T1” or “Sam sits for the 
first time” would not be unrestrictedly re- 
peatable facts. Hoffman and Rosenkrantz 
then employ the set of Simple Facts—the set 
of present-tense facts which are both un- 
restrictedly repeatable and do not entail un- 
restrictedly repeatable facts about future 
times—to generate the account of the hard 
facts. 

In a certain way, Hoffman and Rosenkrantz 
are refining the Entailment Criterion of Soft 
Facthood embodied in Adams’s account of 
the distinction. Basically, Adams claimed 
that a fact is a soft fact about a time insofar as 
it entails that a contingent fact obtains at a 
later time. Hoffman and Rosenkrantz em- 
ploy a similar strategy. But on their ap- 
proach, it is not sufficient for a fact to be a 
soft fact about a time that it entail that some 


contingent fact obtains at a later time; rather, 


the fact must entail that some contingent fact 
of a certain sort—an unrestrictedly repeat- 
able fact—obtains at a later time. There is 
critical discussion of the approach suggested 
by Hoffman and Rosenkrantz in Hasker 
(1988a and 1989). 

It is interesting to note that all of the above 
accounts seem to embody some version of 
the Entailment Criterion of Soft Facthood: 
the claim that a fact is a soft fact about 77 if 
it entails that a certain kind of fact obtains at 
later times, where the relevant kind of fact 
might simply be that the world does not go 
out of existence. The approach of Hoffman 
and Rosenkrantz explicitly embodies a ver- 
sion of the Entailment Criterion. The other 
approaches appear implicitly to rely on such 
a criterion. For instance, Widerker and 
Zemach employ the notion of a set of facts 
compatible with the world’s ending at T to 
isolate the hard facts about T. This implies 
that a soft fact about T is (among other 
things) incompatible with the world’s not 
ending at T. But to say that a fact is incom- 
patible with the world’s not ending at T is to 
say that it entails that the world continues at 
a time after T. (In general, P entails Q just in 
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case P is incompatible with not-Q.) Similar 
remarks apply to the other approaches to the 
distinction between hard and soft facts. 

There is an interesting alternative strategy 
in Kvanvig (1986). Kvanvig’s approach is 
rather nuanced and complex, and I shall 
merely sketch the leading idea (with the 
hope that I am not oversimplifying too 
much). Consider the fact that corresponds to 
the proposition expressed by the sentence, 
“Lincoln freed the slaves in 1864.” This fact 
is a hard fact about 1864. Kvanvig attempts 
to capture this intuition by pointing out that 
this fact corresponds to a proposition that 
could be expressed by a purely present tense 
sentence uttered in 1864, such as, “Lincoln is 
now freeing the slaves.” One could say then 
that one should begin the account of hard 
facts about a time T by isolating the proposi- 
tions that can be expressed by the utterance 
of atomic, purely present tense sentences at 
T. These will help to fix the Simple Facts 
about 7, from which the hard facts are con- 
structed. 

Kvanvig notes that there is a certain time 
at which hard facts “become hardened.” 
“Soft facts are facts which have not, so to 
speak, become hard yet.” (Kvanvig [1986], p. 
102) (One is reminded of remarks by Wil- 
liam Hasker: “A colleague suggested to me 
that besides hard facts and soft facts, there 
may also be facts sunny-side-up. But why 
stop there? Why not scrambled facts, 
poached facts, and even facts Benedict?” 
[Hasker (1985), p. 135].) An interesting fea- 
ture of Kvanvig’s approach is that it does not 
appear to be committed to some verison of 
the Entailment Criterion of Soft Facthood. 


VII. TROUBLES WITH OCKHAMISM: 
THE PROBLEM OF BAGGAGE 


It is important to note that not all soft facts 
about the past are currently under our con- 
trol. That is, it is not the case that all soft facts 
about the past are not currently fixed. Con- 
sider, for example, the fact that it was true on 
Monday that the sun would rise on Wednes- 
day. This, presumably, is a soft fact about the 
past relative to Tuesday, but nevertheless 
fixed on Tuesday: one cannot do anything 
about it on Tuesday. (Thus, it is important to 


distinguish the issue of “hardness”—tempo- 
ral nonrelationality—from the issue of “fix- 
ity”—being out of one’s control.) The 
indispensable and distinctively potent ingre- 
dient of Ockhamism is the contention that 
facts about God’s beliefs fall into the sub- 
class of soft facts about the past which are 
currently not fixed. 

But various philosophers have argued that 
even if facts about God’s prior beliefs are 
properly considered soft facts about the past, 
there are good reasons to deny the 
Ockhamist’s contention that they are in the 
subclass of soft facts about the past which are 
currently not fixed. That is, these philoso- 
phers have argued that God’s beliefs are cur- 
rently beyond our control and fixed, even if 
soft. For one such strategy of argumentation, 
see Hasker (1985 and 1989). 

One way of arguing that God’s beliefs are 
(even if soft) fixed (which differs from 
Hasker’s strategy) is to point out that there 
are contexts in which so acting that God’s 
belief in the past would have been different 
from what it actually was would require so 
acting that some indisputably hard fact 
about the past would not have been a fact. 
Thus, the soft fact would have excess bag- 
gage: a hard fact “comes along” with the soft 
fact and must be altered if the soft fact is to 
be altered. The hard fact “piggybacks” on 
the soft fact in such a way that falsification of 
the soft fact would require falsification of the 
hard fact. In such contexts, it is plausible to 
suppose that the soft fact is fixed, insofar as 
hard facts are taken to be fixed. 

One version of this sort of strategy is 
found in David Widerker (1989 and 1991). 
Let us consider Widerker’s example: 


Suppose that God believes at 70 that Jack will 
pull the trigger at T10, with the intention of 
killing Smith. Suppose further that wanting to 
save Smith, God reveals this fact to Smith at 
T3, in which case Smith when meeting with 
Jack wears a bulletproof vest that saves his life. 
It seems plausible to suppose that were Jack 
not to pull the trigger at 770, God would not 
have believed so, and hence would not have 
told Smith about this. Hence, if it were within 
Jack’s power at T9 not to pull the trigger at 
T10, it would be within his power to bring 
about the non-occurrence of a causally neces- 


sary condition of the event of Smith’s coming 
to believe at 73 that Jack will attempt to kill 
him, and by implication to bring about the non- 
occurrence of that past event itself. (Widerker 
[1989], p. 107) 


Widerker’s point is that in this context the 
only way in which Jack can at 79 so act that 
God would have had a different belief at 70 
from the one He actually had would have 
been to so act that some hard fact about the 
past would have been different from what it 
actually was—the fact that God warns Smith 
at T3 or the fact that Smith hears at 73 a 
voice telling him that Jack will attempt to kill 
him or the fact that Smith comes to believe at 
T3 that Jack will attempt to kill him, or some 
such fact. Thus, because of the baggage car- 
ried by God’s belief at TO, it is plausible to 
say that in this context God’s belief is fixed 
(even if soft). 

Now someone might wonder whether 
Widerker’s strategy really shows that God’s 
omniscience is incompatible with human 
freedom. This is because all that is necessary 
to establish that God’s omniscience is com- 
patible with human freedom is the existence 
of some contexts in which it is plausible to 
say that God’s omniscience does not rule out 
human freedom. This of course is consistent 
with there being other contexts in which 
there is divine omniscience and no human 
freedom. Further, the circumstances of 
Widerker’s example do not always obtain; 
that is, God certainly does not in fact always 
intervene in the way envisaged in Widerker’s 
example. Thus, it is reasonable to think that 
there are cases in which God’s beliefs come 
without baggage: there are cases in which 
there are no piggybacking hard facts, and the 
existence of some such cases would be suffi- 
cient to establish the compatibility claim. 

I am not certain how Widerker would re- 
spond, but he might respond as follows. With 
regard to the issue of whether the agent is 
free at T9, there is intuitively no difference 
between the case in which God does in fact 
intervene (in the way envisgaged in 
Widerker’s example) and one which is sim- 
ilar except that God does not intervene That 
is, the freedom of the agent at T9 should not 
depend on whether or not God actually in- 
tervenes in the way envisaged. But since this 
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is so and since the agent is not free if God 
does in fact intervene (because of the prob- 
lem of baggage and the fixity of hard facts 
about the past), the agent is not free even 
when God has not actually intervened. Fur- 
ther, it cannot be argued that, since the inter- 
vention of God should make no difference 
and since the agent is free if there is no inter- 
vention, then the agent is free even if there is 
intervention. This strategy cannot be em- 
braced by anyone who accepts the fixity of 
hard facts about the past, because when God 
has actually intervened, falsifying the fact 
about God’s belief requires falsifying some 
(other) hard fact about the past. 

It is interesting to note that Widerker’s 
strategy can be employed to show that even 
atemporal omniscience is incompatible with 
human freedom. (Widerker has developed 
this point in Widerker [forthcoming].) Sup- 
pose that God is outside time and thus His 
omniscience is atemporal. Nevertheless, He 
may have it in his power timelessly to pro- 
duce effects in time. (His actions are here 
construed as atemporal, but their effects are 
temporal: see Stump and Kretzmann 
[1981]). Thus, even an atemporal God may 
produce the kind of warning described in 
Widerker’s example. And then the argument 
proceeds as above. If the warning has been 
given, then even if God is outside of time, the 
only way in which the agent can do otherwise 
is so to act that some hard fact about the past 
would not have been a fact. But since the 
past is fixed, the agent cannot do otherwise. 
Further, this sort of strategy would seem to 
be applicable even if God’s omniscience 
does not involve beliefs (as in Alston [1986]). 
Thus, the most salient strategies that attempt 
to “sidestep” the problems posed by the 
Basic Argument for Incompatibilism may 
nevertheless be vulnerable to quite similar 
problems. 

Fischer has developed another strategy 
which argues that there is good reason to 
think that facts about God’s prior beliefs are 
fixed currently, even if they are soft facts 
about the past. Like Widerker’s approach, it 
appeals to the problem of baggage. But 
whereas the baggage in Widerker’s examples 
consists in allegedly indisputably hard facts 
which are not parts of the facts about God’s 
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beliefs, the baggage in Fischer’s strategy con- 
sists in allegedly hard aspects or features of the 
facts about God’s beliefs themselves. Fischer 
argues that facts about God’s beliefs are soft 
facts with hard components. (Fischer [1985a, 
1986a, and 1991]). Further, Fischer argues 
that the only way an agent can at a later time 
falsify a fact about God’s prior beliefs is to 
affect one of the hard elements. Insofar as it 
is plausible to suppose that hard features of 
the past are currently fixed, and if in order to 
falsify a fact about God’s belief in the past 
one must affect some hard feature of the 
past, Fischer argues that facts about God’s 
beliefs in the past are plausibly taken to be 
currently fixed, even if soft. Fischer has dis- 
tinguished two kinds of hard components of 
facts, corresponding to two ways of dividing 
facts. If you divide facts into smaller compo- 
nent facts, then some of the component facts 
may be hard. If a soft fact has a hard compo- 
nent fact which must be falsified if the soft 
fact is to be falsified, Fischer calls the soft 
fact a “hard-core soft fact.” If you divide 
facts into individuals and properties, then 
some of the component properties may be 
temporally genuine or “hard” properties. If a 
soft fact has a hard component property 
which must be affected if the soft fact is to be 
falsified, Fischer calls the soft fact a “hard- 
type soft fact.” Insofar as it is plausible to 
suppose that no agent can so act that some 
individual who actually had some hard prop- 
erty in the past would not have had this prop- 
erty, then it is plausible to think that 
hard-type soft facts are currently fixed. 
Widerker’s point is that soft facts can have 
baggage which consists of other, related 
facts; this generates a piggybacking problem. 
Perhaps a soft fact on which there is a piggy- 
backing hard fact could be called a “hard- 
edged soft fact.” Fischer’s point is that soft 
facts can have internal baggage; hard-core 
and hard-type soft facts are “hard-hearted” 
soft facts. 


VIII. COMPATIBILISM AND 
NEWCOMB’S PROBLEM 


Various philosophers have argued that 
certain variations of Newcomb’s Prob- 
lem can be constructed which provide 


decisive support for compatibilism about 
God’s omniscience and human freedom: 
Plantinga (1986) and Craig (1987a, 1987b, 
1989, and 1991). Indeed, Craig says that 
Newcomb’s Problem is the “final vindica- 
tion of the Ockhamist...” (Craig [1989], p. 
245.) Let us briefly explore the relation- 
ship between Newcomb’s Problem and 
compatibilism about God’s omniscience 
and human freedom. 

A version of Newcomb’s Problem can be 
set forth as follows. You are confronted with 
two opaque boxes, A and B. You know that 
box B contains $1,000 and that box A con- 
tains either $1,000, 000 or nothing at all. You 
can choose to take both boxes or to take just 
box A. You know that the money was put 
there eighty years ago by an extremely 
knowledgeable agent according to the fol- 
lowing plan: if he believed that you would 
take both boxes, he put $1,000 in box B and 
nothing in box A; if, on the other hand, he 
believed that you would take only box A, he 
put $1,000 in box B and $1,000,000 in box A. 
What should you do—take both boxes or 
just box A? 

This is an interesting puzzle, insofar as 
there seem to be good reasons for both pos- 
sible choices. But some have argued that it is 
evident what you should do, if the predictor 
is God. Craig says: 


„if the predictor is essentially infallible, then 
there is no debate: the one-box choice is cor- 
rect simply because there are no possible 
worlds in which the predictor errs and one 
winds up with $1,001,000. The choice is be- 
tween receiving $1,000,000 or $1,000; and it 
takes no genius to make this decision. (Craig 
[1989], p. 245) 


But even if what Craig says here is true, it is 
hard to see its relevance to Ockhamism or 
any other form of theological compatibilism. 
Let’s suppose that you adopt Craig’s analysis 
and opt for choosing the one box (and that 
you do indeed choose it). It follows that the 
predictor (God) knew this in advance. Thus, 
you did something such that if you were to 
do it, God would have put the $1,000,000 in 
box A. This is then an example in which a 
certain backtracking conditional is true, but 
note that it is not a backtracking counterfactual. 


And it is not enough to vindicate compatibil- 
ism to present a case in which both a can- 
claim and an appropriate backtracking 
conditional are true; what is necessary is a 
case in which both a can-claim and a back- 
tracking counterfactual are true. That is, the 
compatibilist must contend that there are 
cases in which an agent can so act that tem- 
porally nonrelational—hard—features of 
the past would have been different from the 
way they actually were. (This would be the 
denial of the claim that only those pathways 
into the future which start with the actual 
past are relevant to power ascriptions.) 

Perhaps Craig would respond as follows. 
Whereas what has been said so far is correct, 
it neglects the fact that you have it in your 
power (in the puzzle circumstances) either to 
choose the one box or the two boxes. Given 
that God actually knew that you would 
choose the one, that you nevertheless have 
the power to choose the two, and that if you 
were to choose the two, God would have 
known that you would choose the two, you 
obviously have the power so to act that God 
- would have had a different belief in the past 
from the belief He actualy had. 

But remember the dialectical situation 
here. The issue that is being debated is 
whether God’s foreknowledge is compatible 
with human freedom. Thus, it is obviously 
inappropriate simply to assume a set of cir- 
cumstances in which God exists and has fore- 
knowledge and nevertheless a human agent 
is free. It is dialectically unfair simply to as- 
sert that although God exists and knew 
eighty years in advance that you would 
choose the one box, nevertheless you had it 
in your power to choose the two boxes. Of 
course, the incompatibilist will not be sur- 
prised to learn that if you begin with the as- 
sumption that God’s foreknowledge is 
compatible with human freedom, then you 
can “generate” the conclusion that humans 
can sometimes perform acts which are such 
that, if they were to perform them, the past 
would have been different from the way it 
‘actually was. But to begin with this assump- 
tion is to beg the question in an egregious 
fashion. 

In my opinion, Alvin Plantinga makes pre- 
cisely this sort of mistake: 
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Let us suppose that a colony of carpenter ants 
moved into Paul’s yard last Saturday. Since this 
colony has not yet had a chance to get properly 
established, its new home is still a big fragile. In 
particular, if the ants were to remain and Paul 
were to mow his lawn this afternoon, the col- 
ony would be destroyed. Although nothing re- 
markable about these ants is visible to the 
naked eye, God, for reasons of his own, intends 
that it be preserved. Now as a matter of fact, 
Paul will not mow his lawn this afternoon. God, 
who is essentially omniscient, knew in advance, 
of course, that Paul will not mow his lawn this 
afternoon; but if he had foreknown instead 
that Paul would mow this afternoon, then he 
would have prevented the ants from moving in. 
The facts of the matter, therefore, are these: if 
Paul were to mow his lawn this afternoon, then 
God would have prevented the ants from mov- 
ing in. So if Paul were to mow his lawn this 
afternoon, then the ants would not have moved 
in last Saturday. But it is within Paul’s power to 
mow this afternoon. There is therefore an ac- 
tion he can perform such that if he were to 
perform it, then the proposition (34) That col- 
ony of carpenter ants moved into Paul’s yard 
last Saturday would have been false. (Plantinga 
[1986], p. 254.) 


But the context here is a discussion of 
whether God’s foreknowledge is compatible 
with human freedom. The specific issue 
under consideration is whether human 
agents can so act that hard features of the 
past would not have obtained. (Alterna- 
tively, the issue is whether a pathway into the 
future needs to share the actual past in order 
to indicate what we have the power to do.) 
But in attempting to answer this question, 
Plantinga posits an example in which it is 
simply asserted that God has foreknowledge 
of Paul’s not mowing this afternoon and nev- 
ertheless that Paul has it in his power to mow 
this afternoon. Thus, this example is question- 
begging. 

What, then, is the significance of 
Newcomb’s Problem with God as predictor? 
I believe that the puzzle, so construed, raises 
interesting questions for a theological com- 
patibilist. That is, if one accepts theological 
compatibilism, then one can legitimately 
think about the puzzle and consider what it 
shows about various approaches to rational 
choice and practical deliberation. But it can- 
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not legitimately be invoked (at least in the 
way suggested above) to establish theologi- 
cal compatibilism. In my view, then, 
Newcomb’s Problem is not the final vindica- 
tion of compatibilism; it is more like 
compatibilism’s Mother of All Victories. 


LX. CONNECTIONS 


In this review article I have been able to 
touch upon only some of the issues treated in 
the voluminous recent literature on God and 
freedom. Many topics have had to be passed 
over, and even the ones selected have often 
been discussed lightly. An interesting thing 
which emerges from even a superficial scru- 
tiny of the literature is its many connections 
with debates in other areas of philosophy. 
There are the obvious connections with the 
debates about the relationship between 
causal determinism and human freedom and 
also the relationship between freedom and 
moral responsibility. Further, there are vari- 
ous other important connections, some of 
which have been mentioned above. For ex- 
ample, there is a connection between this lit- 
erature and the literature in philosophy of 
mind concerning the representational char- 
acter of belief and also the issue of whether 
beliefs are “in the head;” we have seen that 
such questions arise for God’s beliefs. Also, 
there are connections between the literature 
on God and freedom and the discussions in 
philosophy of language about the nature of 
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“indexicals.” In particular, there is an inter- 
esting connection between parallel discus- 
sions of attitudes de se. (See Lewis [1979], 
Boer and Lycan [1980], and Kvanvig [1986].) 

Also, in addition to the discussions of 
Newcomb’s Problem, there are interesting 
connections between the literature on God 
and freedom and various issues in philoso- 
phy of physics (and metaphysics) such as 
retrocausation and time travel: Horwich 
(1987) and Craig (1987b, 1988, 1989, and 
1991). There is also a recent discussion of the 
relationship between the issues that arise in 
regard to God and freedom and the issues 
pertinent to debates about the nature of pos- 
sible worlds (“actualism” v. “possibilism” 
and the indexical theory of “actuality”): see 
Lewis (1986) and Fischer (1988). 

Finally, it is clear that the distinction be- 
tween hard and soft facts is related in an in- 
teresting way to other distinctions that are 
philosophically important, especially the dis- 
tinction between “intrinsic” and “extrinsic” 
properties of objects and the distinctions be- 
tween “projectible” and “non-projectible” 
predicates (Goodman [1955]) and between 
terms which pick out “natural kinds” and 
those which do not. It would perhaps be illu- 
minating and fruitful to explore whether 
some of the machinery developed in the var- 
ious accounts of the distinction between 
hard and soft facts may help us better to un- 
derstand the related distinctions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Conswer two questions. What propo- 

sitions are epistemically rational for us to be- 
=- lieve? And, with what confidence is it 
epistemically rational for us to believe a 
proposition? l 

Answering the first of these questions re- 
quires an epistemology of belief, answering 
the second an epistemology of degrees of be- 
lief. The two kinds of accounts would seem to 
be close cousins, the problems they encoun- 
ter and the range of options for solving them 
being essentially the same. An account of ra- 
tional degrees of belief simply adopts a more 
fine-grained approach to doxastic attitudes 
than does an account of rational beliefs. The 
latter classifies these attitudes with a simple 
three-fold scheme: either we believe a prop- 
osition or we disbelieve it or we withhold 
judgement on it. By contrast the former in- 
troduces as many distinctions as are needed 
to capture our distinct levels of confidence in 
various propositions—t.e., our degrees of be- 
lief in them. Nevertheless, each account has a 
similar aim, that of describing what is re- 
quired if our doxastic attitudes are to con- 
form to our evidence. 

Indeed, a natural first impression is that 
the two kinds of accounts complement one 
another. Begin with the idea that it is rational 
for our confidence in the truth of a proposi- 
tion to be proportionate to the strength of 
our evidence. Add the idea that belief-talk is 
a simple way of categorizing our degree of 
confidence in the truth of a proposition. To 
say that we believe a proposition is just to say 
that we are sufficiently confident of its truth 
for our attitude to be one of belief. Then it is 
epistemically rational for us to believe a 
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proposition just in case it is epistemically ra- 
tional for us to have sufficiently high degree 
of confidence in it, sufficiently high to make 
our attitude towards it one of belief. 

I will call this way of thinking about the 
relationship between the rationality of be- 
liefs and the rationality of degrees of belief 
“the Lockean thesis.” John Locke hinted at 
the idea that belief-talk is but a general way 
of classifying an individual’s confidence in a 
proposition,! and he explicitly endorsed the 
idea that one’s degree of belief in a proposi- 
tion ought to be proportionate to the 
strength of one’s evidence for it: 


The mind, if it will proceed rationally, ought to 
examine all the grounds of probability, and see 
how they make more or less, for or against any 
probable proposition, before it assents to or 
dissents from it, and upon a due balancing the 
whole, reject or receive it, with a more or less 
firm assent, proportionably to the preponder- 
ance of the greater grounds of probability on 
one side or the other.” 


One immediate benefit of the Lockean the- 
sis is that it allows us to finesse the worry that 
accounts of rational degrees of belief are apt 
to be overly demanding. After all, perhaps it 
is too much to expect us to believe very many 
propositions with exactly the degree of con- 
fidence that our evidence warrants. But even 
if this is so, the Lockean thesis implies that 
accounts of rational degrees of belief have an 
important theoretical function. For accord- 
ing to the thesis, it is epistemically rational 
for us to believe a proposition p just in case it 
is epistemically rational for us to have a de- 
gree of confidence in p that is sufficient for | 
belief. So, we can rationally believe p even if — 
our specific degree of belief in it is somewhat 
higher or lower than it should be given our 
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evidence. The thesis thus leaves room for the 
possibility of our believing precisely those 
propositions that are rational for us given 
our evidence even though few of these prop- 
ositions are believed by us with precisely the 
appropriate degree of confidence. 

This is a tidy result. It makes the theory of 
rational degrees of belief important even if, 
strictly speaking, our degrees of belief are 
only rarely what the theory says they should 
be. 


I. THE LOTTERY AND THE PREFACE 


According to the Lockean thesis, it is ra- 
tional to believe a proposition just in case it 
is rational to have a degree of confidence in 
it that is sufficient for belief. What degree is 
sufficient? It is not easy to say. There doesn’t 
seem to be any principled way to identify a 
precise threshold. But in itself this doesn’t 
constitute a serious objection to the Lockean 
thesis. It only illustrates what should have 
been obvious from the start—namely, the 
vagueness of belief-talk. 

Still, we will want to be able to say some- 
thing, even if vague, about the threshold 
above which our degrees of confidence in a 
proposition must rise if we are to believe that 
proposition. What to say is not obvious, how- 
ever, since there doesn’t seem to be a non-ar- 
bitrary way to identify even a vague 
threshold. But perhaps we don’t need a non- 
arbitrary way. Perhaps we can just stipulate a 
threshold. We deal with other kinds of 
vagueness by stipulation. Why not do the 
same here? 

To be sure, stipulating a threshold may do 
some violence to our everyday way of talking 
about beliefs, but violence may be what is 
called for. The benefits of increased preci- 
sion would seem to warrant our discounting 
sensitivities about ordinary usage. It war- 
rants our simply stipulating, at least for the 
purpose of doing epistemology, that belief is 
an attitude of confidence greater than some 
degree x. This will still leave us with the 
problem of measurement. Often enough we 
will have difficulty determining whether or 
not you have degree of confidence x in a 
proposition and as a result we won’t be sure 
whether or not your attitude towards it is 


one of belief. Moreover, if the difficulty here 
is not simply one of measurement, if it is 
sometimes the case that there just isn’t any 
numerically precise degree of confidence 
that you have in a proposition, then the de- 
gree x will itself have to be vague. 

In either case, however, the stipulation is 
likely to be useful when we are discussing 
issues of rational belief. Indeed, it might not 
even matter much where we set the thresh- 
old, as long as we are forthright about what 
we are doing. There are some restrictions, of 
course. We don’t want to require subjective 
certainty for belief. The threshold shouldn’t 
be this high. On the other hand, we will want 
the threshold to be high enough so that you 
don’t end up believing almost everything 
whatsoever. At a minimum, we will want to 
stipulate that for belief you need to have 
more confidence in a proposition than in its 
negation. But except for these two restric- 
tions, we might seem to be pretty much on 
our own. What matters, at least for the the- 
ory of rational belief, is that some threshold 
be chosen. For once such a threshold x is 
stipulated, we can use the Lockean thesis to 
say what is required for rational belief: it is 
rational for you to believe p just in case it is 
rational for you to have degree of confidence 
yin p, where y > x. 

Or can we? Although at first glance this 
seems to be an elegant way to think about 
the relationship between rational belief and 
rational degrees of belief, a second glance 
suggests it leads to paradoxes, the most well- 
known of which are those of the lottery and 
preface. More precisely, it leads to 
paradoxes, if we make two assumptions 
about rational belief. 

The first of these assumptions is that that 
of non-contradiction: explicitly contradic- 
tory propositions cannot be rational. If it is 
rational for you to believe p , it cannot be 
rational for you to believe notp. A fortiori it 
is impossible for the proposition (p and 
notp) to be rational for you. This follows 
from non-contradiction via simplification: if 
it is rational for you believe (p & q), then it is 
also rational for you to believe each con- 
junct. Thus, if it is impossible for p and notp 
both to be rational for you at the same time, 


it is also impossible for (p & notp ) to be 
rational for you. 

The second is that rational belief is closed 
under conjunction: if it is rational for you to 
believe p and rational for you to believe q, 
then it is also rational for you to believe their 
conjunction, (p & q). 

I will later argue that this second assump- 
tion should be rejected. But for now, the rel- 
evant point is that if both of these assumptions 
are granted, the Lockean thesis must be aban- 
doned. The lottery paradox, which was first 
formulated by Henry Kyburg? illustrates 
why. Suppose that degrees of belief can be 
measured on a scale from 0 to 1, with 1 repre- 
senting subjective certainty. Nothing in the 
argument requires this assumption, but it 
does help clarify the argument’s force. So, for 
the moment at least, grant the assumption. 
Let the threshold x required for belief be 
any real number less than 1. For example, let 
x = 0.99. Now imagine a lottery with 100 tick- 
ets, and suppose it is rational for you to be- 
lieve with full confidence that the lottery is 
fair and that as such there will be only one 
winning ticket. More precisely, assume it is 
rational for you to believe that (either ticket 
#1 will win or ticket #2 will win . . . or ticket 
#100 will win). This proposition is logically 
equivalent to the proposition that it’s not the 
case that (ticket #1 will not win and ticket #2 
will not win . . . and ticket #100 will not win). 
Assume that you realize this and that as a 
result it is also rational for you to believe this 
proposition. 

Suppose finally that you have no reason to 
distinguish among the tickets concerning 
their chances of winning. So, it is rational for 
you to have 0.99 confidence that ticket #1 
will not win, 0.99 confidence that ticket #2 
will not win, and so on for each of the other 
tickets. According to the Lockean thesis, it is 
rational for you to believe each of these 
propositions, since it is rational for you to 
have a degree of confidence in each that is 
sufficient for belief. But given that rational 
belief is closed under conjunction, it is also 
rational for you to believe that (ticket #1 will 
not win and ticket #2 will not win... and 
ticket #100 will not win). However, we have 
already assumed that it is rational for you to 
believe the denial of this proposition, since it 
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is rational for you to believe that the lottery 
is fair. But according to the assumption of 
non-contradiction, it is impossible for con- 
tradictory propositions to be rational for 
you. So, contrary to the initial hypothesis, x 
cannot be 0.99. 

A little reflection indicates that x cannot 
be anything other than 1, since the same 
problem can arise with respect to a lottery of 
any size whatsoever, no matter how large. 
However, we have already agreed that x 
need not be 1. Subjective certainty is not re- 
quired for belief. The conclusion, then, is 
that despite its initial attractiveness, the 
Lockean thesis cannot be the correct way to 
think about the relationship between beliefs 
and degrees of belief. Or more precisely, this 
is the conclusion if we continue to grant the 
above two assumptions. 

To make matters worse, there is another 
argument, similar in form, that seems equally 
devastating to the Lockean thesis from the 
opposite direction. This is the preface argu- 
ment. It seems to show that a degree of con- 
fidence greater than 0.5 is not even necessary 
for belief. 

Here is a version of the preface. You write 
a book, say a history book. In it you make 
many claims, each of which you can ade- 
quately defend. In particular, suppose it is 
rational for you to have a degree of confi- 
dence x in each of these propositions, where 
x is sufficient for belief but less than 1.0.4 
Even so, you admit in the preface that you 
are not so naive as to think that your book 
contains no mistakes. You understand that 
any book as ambitious as yours is likely to 
contain at least a few errors. So, it is highly 
likely that at least one of the propositions 
you assert in the book, you know not which, 
is false. Indeed, if you were to add appendi- 
ces with propositions whose truth is indepen- 
dent of those you have defended previously, 
the chances of there being an error some- 
where in your book becomes greater and 
greater. Nevertheless, given that rational be- 
lief is closed under conjunction, it cannot be 
rational for you to believe that your book 
contains any errors. For if, as we have as- 
sumed, it is rational for you to believe each of 
the propositions that make up your book, 


then, given conjunctivity, it is also rational 
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for you to believe their conjunction. This is 
so despite the fact that it is rational for you to 
have a low degree of confidence in this con- 
junction—a degree of confidence signifi- 
cantly less than 0.5, for example. 

These two arguments create a pincer 
movement on the Lockean thesis. The lot- 
tery argument seems to show that no ratio- 
nal degree of confidence less than 1 can be 
sufficient for rational belief, while the pref- 
ace argument seems to show that a rational 
degree of confidence greater than 0.5 is not 
even necessary for rational belief. Despite 
being similar in form, the two arguments are 
able to move against the Lockean thesis 
from opposite directions, because the con- 
trolling intuitions about them are different. 

The controlling intuition in the lottery 
case is that it is rational for you to believe 
that the lottery is fair and that as such exactly 
one ticket will win. Unfortunately, the only 
remotely plausible way to satisfy this intu- 
ition without violating either the non-contra- 
diction assumption or the conjunctivity 
assumption is to insist that 0.99 confidence in 
a proposition is not sufficient for belief. 

On the other hand, the controlling intu- 
ition in the preface case is just the opposite. 
The intuition is that it is rational for you to 
believe each of the individual propositions 
that comprise your book. Unfortunately, if 
we grant this intuition, then given the con- 
junctivity assumption, we must also admit 
that it 1s rational for you to believe the con- 
junction of the propositions you assert in 
your book, despite the fact that it is rational 
for you to have less than 0.5 confidence in it. 

Thus, the lottery and the preface might 
seem to show that the most serious problem 
for the Lockean thesis has nothing to do with 
the vagueness of belief. If that were the only 
problem, it could be dealt with by simply 
stipulating some degree of belief as the 
threshold. The problem, rather, is that there 
doesn’t seem to be any threshold, not even a 
vague one, that we can sensibly stipulate. 
Anything less than 1.0 is not sufficient for 
belief and something greater than 0.5 is not 
even necessary for belief. 

Of course, once again this conclusion fol- 
lows only if we grant the above two assump- 
tions. Thus, a not unnatural reaction to the 


problems of the lottery and the preface is to 
wonder whether the problems are caused by 
one or the other of these assumptions rather 
than the Lockean thesis. This is precisely 
what I will be arguing, but before doing so, it 
will be helpful to look at another kind of 
reaction to the problems of the lottery and 
the preface. 


II. SIDE-STEPPING THE LOTTERY 
AND THE PREFACE 


One way of avoiding the problems of the 
lottery and the preface is simply to abandon 
the epistemology of belief for an epistemol- 
ogy of degrees of belief. This is exactly what 
many epistemologists have done. The prob- 
lems of the lottery and the preface are then 
easily avoided. With respect to the lottery, 
for example, they simply observe that it is 
rational for you to have a high degree of con- 
fidence in the proposition that ticket #1 will 
lose, an equally high degree of confidence in 
the proposition that ticket #2 will lose, and so 
on with respect to each of other tickets. They 
go on to observe that it is rational for you to 
have a low degree of confidence in the con- 
junction of these propositions. They then 
leave the matter at that. They refuse to take 
a stand on the issue of whether it is rational 
for you to believe simpiciter these proposi- 
tions. They don’t even try to stipulate a 
threshold of belief. 

Moreover, and this is part of the beauty of 
their strategy, it is not immediately obvious 
that anything is lost in refusing to take a 
stand on this issue. After all, what reasons do 
we have to be interested in a theory of ratio- 
nal belief if we have an adequate theory of 
rational degrees of belief? Does the former 
tell us anything useful above and beyond the 
latter? Is it really needed for anything? It 
doesn’t seem to be needed for the theory of 
rational decision making. That theory seems 
to require something more fine-grained than 
beliefs simpliciter. It seems to require ratio- 
nal degrees of belief. Whether or not it is 
rational for you to decide in favor of option x 
is a function of its estimated desirability in 
comparison with your other alternatives, 
where this in turn is roughly a matter of the 
confidence it is rational for you to have that 


x will obtain your ends. So, for the general 
theory of rationality, we seem to be able to 
get along without a theory of rational belief 
but not without a theory of rational degrees 
of belief. But then, why have two theories 
when one will do just as well? 

There are answers to all these questions, 
and I will try to give them. But for the time 
being, I will simply help myself to the as- 
sumption that the epistemology of belief is 
not to be altogether abandoned. This will 
allow me to pursue an issue that is related to 
the problems of the lottery and the preface— 
the issue whether it can be rational to know- 
ingly have inconsistent beliefs. I will argue 
that this sometimes can be rational, that the 
cases of the lottery and the preface illustrate 
this, and that these cases also illustrate what 
is wrong with the conjunctivity assumption 
about rational belief. If the conjunctivity as- 
sumption is rejected, we have a means of sav- 
ing the Lockean thesis from paradox. And 
thus, it is possible for an epistemology of be- 
lief to co-exist comfortably with an episte- 
mology of degrees of belief. Still, there will 
be the nagging question, do we really need 
the former if we have the latter? I think that 
we do, and my last job will be to explain why. 
It will be to show that we would lose some- 
thing important if we were to abandon the 
epistemology of belief for an epistemology 
of degrees of belief. 


III. BEING KNOWINGLY INCONSISTENT 


Just as we can reasonably makes mistakes 
about contingent matters, so too we can rea- 
sonably make mistakes about non-contin- 
gent matters. Mathematical propositions are 
a case in point. If I have done my calcula- 
tions carefully and checked my results 
against those of another competent mathe- 
matician, then I can reasonably believe 
these results even if, unbeknownst to me, 
they are false—indeed, necessarily false. 
But from this, it immediately follows that 
consistency of belief is not an utterly strict 
requirement of rationality, since if I believe 
even one proposition that is necessarily false, 
my beliefs are inconsistent. 

Analogously, we can make reasonable 
mistakes about whether or not one contin- 
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gent proposition implies another. After all, 
logical relations are not always transparent. 
On the contrary, some are so complex that 
neither you nor I nor perhaps any other 
human is capable of discerning them. This is 
so even if in principle all such relations could 
be broken down into simpler ones that we 
can grasp. Combinations of these simple re- 
lations can still be so complex as to exceed 
our capacities. But if so, our beliefs about 
contingent matters can be mutually inconsis- 
tent even though we cannot have been rea- 
sonably expected to see that they are 


inconsistent. 


The lesson, once again, is that consistency 
of belief is not an utterly strict requirement 
of human rationality. Perhaps it would be a 
strict requirement for someone who was ca- 
pable of omniscience about necessary truths 
and logical relations, but of course real 
human beings are not capable of this. 

Even so, isn’t it always irrational for us 
knowingly to have inconsistent beliefs? For if 
we were knowingly to have inconsistent be- 
liefs, we would be knowingly involving our- 
selves in error. 

Epistemologists have shown remarkably 
little interest in this as a fallback position, 
perhaps because it leaves us within the circle 
of epistemic terms from which we are trying 
to escape. We now need to say what it is to be 
knowingly inconsistent. Nevertheless, a posi- 
tion of this sort does have at least an initial 
appeal, and one way to illustrate its appeal is 
with analogies to rational decision making. 
Think of betting situations, for example. In 
particular, think of Dutch books, in which 
you cannot help but suffer a net loss, no mat- 
ter how the outcomes you are betting on turn 
out. If your aim is to win money and you 
have the option of not betting, it is irrational 
for you knowingly to allow someone to make 
book against you. This is irrational because 
you know in advance that your betting aims 
will be frustrated. By analogy, if your intel- 
lectual aim is to have accurate beliefs, isn’t it 
irrational for you knowingly to have incon- 
sistent beliefs? Here again, you can know in 
advance that your aim will be frustrated. You 
know in advance that at least one of your 
beliefs is false. 

But in fact, the analogy between having 
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book made against you on the one hand and 
having inconsistent beliefs on the other is a 
weak one. The distinguishing feature of the 
first is that no matter how the events you are 
betting on turn out, you will suffer a net loss. 
The distinguishing feature of the second is 
that no matter how the world turns out, you 
do less well intellectually than what is ideal. 
If your beliefs are mutually inconsistent, 
then not all of them can be true. But to say 
that an option is sure to be less than ideal is 
not yet to say that it is sure to be irrational. In 
fact, it often isn’t, and there are other kinds 
of betting situations that provide clear illus- 
trations of this. 

The betting situations I have in mind are 
ones in which you agree to a series of bets 
despite the fact that you are guaranteed to 
lose at least one of them. Nonetheless, it can 
be rational for you to agree to the series. 
Indeed, the series may be optimal for you— 
optimal but not ideal. The ideal would be to 
win each and every bet, but your situation 
may be such that the necessarily flawed strat- 
egy is preferable to any that keeps open the 
possibility of an ideal outcome. 

For example, suppose that you are given 
the opportunity to play the following game. 
There are ten cups on a table, numbered 1- 
10, and you know that nine of the ten cups 
cover a pea. You are asked to predict of each 
cup whether or not it covers a pea. For each 
correct answer you receive $1 and for each 
incorrect answer you pay $1. 

The best strategy for you in this game is to 
bet “pea” on each cup. The payoff from this 
strategy will be $8, with your winning nine of 
the bets and losing one. What are your alter- 
natives? One alternative is to guess which 
cup doesn’t have a pea under it and to bet 
“non-pea” on it. By doing so, you keep open 
the possibility of an ideal result, one in which 
you win every bet, but your estimated payoff 
is only $6.40. Another alternative is to bet 
“pea” on nine of the cups while refusing to 
bet on some arbitrary cup. This strategy pre- 
cludes the possibility of an ideal outcome, 
since you do not even try to win every bet. 
However, it does leave open the possibility 
of a flawless outcome, one in which you win 
each of your bets. Nevertheless, the esti- 
mated payoff of $7.20 is still below that of 


betting “pea” on each cup.’ Finally, if you 
were to refuse all the bets, the payoff would 
be $0. 

The lesson is that it can be rational to pre- 
fer a strategy that precludes an ideal out- 
come over one that does not. This is as true 
of doxastic strategies as it is of betting strate- 
gies. Precisely what is wrong with consis- 
tency requirements on belief is that they fail 
to recognize this. 

It is sometimes rational for you to tolerate 
inconsistency. This is rational even in a 
purely epistemic sense—i.e. even if your 
only concern is the current accuracy and 
comprehensiveness of your beliefs. If we 
were to stipulate that your concern is to have 
accurate and comprehensive beliefs eventu- 
ally, in the long-run, it would be easier to 
defend an attitude of tolerance towards in- 
consistency, since it might be reasonable for 
you to put up with inconsistency temporarily 
in hopes that in time you will be able to make 
the necessary corrections. 

Even so, I am not interested in making this 
kind of defense of inconsistency. I want to 
defend the idea that it can be rational for you 
to tolerate inconsistency even if your only 
concern is that your current beliefs be accu- 
rate and comprehensive. Of course, if you 
know that your beliefs are inconsistent, you 
know that they cannot possibly be ideal. You 
know that at least one is false. Nevertheless, 
this doesn’t rule out the possibility of their 
being rational. There are situations in which 
it is rational for you to have beliefs that you 
know are neither ideal nor even flawless. 

This is the real lesson of the lottery and the 
preface. It can be rational to believe that the 
lottery is fair and that as such exactly one 
ticket will win and also rational to believe of 
each and every ticket that it will not win. 
After all, if the lottery is large enough, the 
evidence that you have in favor of the prop- 
osition that ticket #1 will not win is extremely 
strong, as strong as you have for almost any 
empirical proposition whatsoever. But of 
course, you have equally strong evidence for 
the proposition that ticket #2 will not win, 
the proposition that ticket #3 will not win, 
and so on. 

Similarly, it can be rational for you to be- 
lieve each and every proposition that you 


defend in your book even though it is also 
rational for you to claim in the preface that at 
least one of these propositions is false. For 
once again, you might have enormously 
strong evidence for each of the propositions 
in the body of the book, and yet given their 
huge number, you might also have enor- 
mously strong evidence for the proposition 
that at least one of them is false.® 

Situations of this sort are not even uncom- 
mon. Most of us have very strong but not 
altogether certain evidence for a huge vari- 
ety of propositions, evidence that makes 
these propositions rational for us. And yet, 
we also have strong evidence for our fallibil- 
ity about such matters, evidence that might 
make it rational for us to believe of a set of 
such propositions that at least one is false. If 
it were always and everywhere irrational to 
be knowingly inconsistent, this would be im- 
possible. It would be impossible for us know- 
ingly and rationally to have these kinds of 
fallibilist beliefs. But this isn’t impossible, 
and any theory that implies otherwise should 
be rejected for this reason. 

There are many such theories, including all 
coherence theories. According to coherence 
theories, our beliefs are rational only if they 
are coherent, where coherence is a matter of 
mutual support. There are various proposals 
about how to understand the relation of mu- 
tual support, but none of them allow mutu- 
ally inconsistent propositions to be mutually 
supportive. So, no coherence theory can 
allow us to knowingly but rationally believe 
inconsistent propositions. And hence, no co- 
herence theory is plausible.? 


IV. RATIONAL BELIEF AND CONJUNCTION 


Epistemologists have been reluctant to 
admit that we can knowingly have inconsis- 
tent beliefs, and part of their reluctance 
stems from a fear that if mutually inconsis- 
tent propositions can be rational, then so too 
can explicitly contradictory ones. In the lot- 
tery, for example, the fear is that we will be 
forced to say that it can be rational to believe 
the proposition that some ticket will win as 
well as the proposition that it’s not the case 
that some ticket will win. 

These fears would be justified if rational 
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belief were closed under conjunction, but 
precisely what the lottery, the preface, and 
other such cases illustrate is that this is not 
so. They aren’t paradoxes at all. They simply 
illustrate in a particularly dramatic fashion 
that rational beliefs are not conjunctive. 

In the lottery, for instance, we have enor- 
mously strong evidence for the proposition 
that some ticket will win as well as for the 
proposition that ticket #1 will not win, the 
proposition that ticket #2 will not win, and so 
on. However, we do not have strong evi- 
dence for the conjunction (ticket #1 will not 
win & ticket #2 will not win... and ticket #n 
will not win). On the contrary, we have 
strong evidence for its denial. So, although it 
can be rational for us to believe of each ticket 
that it will not win, it will not be rational for 
us to believe the conjunction of such propo- 
sitions; it is not rational for us to believe that 
no ticket will win.!° 

Similarly for the preface case. You have 
strong evidence for each of the claims you 
make in your book. Nevertheless, you do not 
have strong evidence for their conjunction. 
Indeed, you have strong evidence for its 
denial. 

Contrast this treatment of the lottery and 
preface with the one described earlier. There 
the suggestion was that these cases show the 
inadequacy of the Lockean thesis, and thus 
by extension they also show that the episte- 
mology of belief ought to be abandoned in 
favor of an epistemology of degrees of belief. 
The argument was based on the assumption 
that theories of rational belief must contain a 
conjunction rule. The preface and the lottery 
were then used to argue that any such theory 
of rational belief faces absurd consequences, 
from which it was inferred that we ought to 
abandon the theory of rational belief. 

My strategy is to stand this argument on its 
head. I begin by presuming that the project 
of formulating an epistemology of belief, at 
least on the face of it, is a legitimate project. 
The second premise is the same as above: 
any theory of rational belief must either re- 
ject the conjunction rule or face absurd con- 
sequences. I conclude that we ought to reject 
the conjunction rule, which in any event is 
not a plausible rule. After all, a conjunction 
can be no more probable than its individual 
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conjuncts, and it is often considerably less 
probable. 

Why, then, has it so often been unques- 
tioningly presumed that an adequate theory 
of rational belief must contain a conjunction 
rule? Have epistemologists simply failed to 
notice that a conjunction is often less likely 
to be true than its conjuncts? 

No. There is a more fundamental worry at 
work here, one that goes to the heart of how 
we think and argue. The worry is that if we 
are not required on pains of irrationality to 
believe the conjunction of propositions that 
we rationally believe, we might seem to lose 
some of our most powerful argumentative 
and deliberative tools. Indeed, it might even 
seem as if deductive reasoning entirely loses 
its force, since without a conjunction rule, we 
can believe each of the premises of an argu- 
ment whose deductive validity we acknowl- 
edge and yet insist that this does not commit 
us to believing its conclusion.!! 

This is a serious worry. Anyone who wants 
to reject a conjunction rule for beliefs must 
come to grips with it. Fortunately, there is a 
way to handle the worry, but one of the 
points that motivates it needs to be granted 
immediately—namely, that a conjunction 
rule of some sort is essential for deductive 
reasoning. What can be denied, however, is 
that the relevant conjunction rule is one for 
beliefs. 

A conjunction rule does govern many be- 
lief-like attitudes. For example, it governs 
presuming, positing, assuming, supposing, 
and hypothesizing. Each of these attitudes is 
a form of commitment that, unlike belief, is 
context-relative. You don’t believe a propo- 
sition relative to certain purposes but not be- 
lieve it relative to others. You either believe 
it or you don’t. But presuming, positing, as- 
suming, and the like are context-relative. 
Having such attitudes towards a proposition 
is a matter your being prepared to regard the 
proposition as true for a certain range of pur- 
poses or in a certain range of situations. 
Moreover, relative to these purposes or situ- 
ations, such attitudes are conjunctive. If for 
the purposes of a discussion you assume 
(suppose, posit, etc.) p and for that same dis- 
cussion you also assume (suppose, posit, etc) 
q, then you are committed within that con- 


text to their conjunction, and you are com- 
mitted as well to anything that their conjunc- 
tion implies. 

Purely deductive reasoning is typically 
carried on in terms of such attitudes rather 
than beliefs. Suppose, for example, that you 
deduce r from p and q. If you don’t believe 
either p or q, the reasoning process cannot 
be characterized as one that directly involves 
beliefs. It is not a matter, for example, of 
your moving from one belief state to an- 
other. The attitudes involved are weaker 
than belief. For purposes of your delibera- 
tions, you have assumed or posited p and you 
have done the same for q. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that you do 
believe both p and q. This doesn’t alter the 
nature of the deductive reasoning, and one 
sign of this is that the deduction has no deter- 
minant consequences for what you believe. 
You can just as well abandon p or abandon q 
(or both) as believe r. The deductive reason- 
ing considered in itself is neutral between 
these alternatives. Thus once again, it cannot 
be construed as a matter of moving from be- 
lief to belief. You may be engaging in the 
reasoning in order to test your beliefs p and 
q, but the reasoning itself must be regarded 
as involving attitudes that are distinct from 
belief. For the purposes of the test you hypo- 
thetically suspend your beliefs in p and q and 
adopt an attitude towards each that is 
weaker than belief. You assume or posit both 
p and q and from these assumptions deduce 
r. You then are in a position to deliberate 
about whether to abandon p or q (or both) or 
to believe r. This latter kind of deliberation 
does directly concern your beliefs, but on the 
other hand it is not deductive reasoning.!2 

But if this is so—.e., if deductive reason- 
ing can go on without a conjunction rule gov- 
erning beliefs—don’t we lose the regulative 
role that considerations of consistency play 
in our deliberations about what to believe? 
Suppose, for example, that someone con- 
structs a reductio argument out of a number 
of propositions that you believe. If rational 
belief is not conjunctive and if as a result you 
can knowingly but rationally have inconsis- 
tent beliefs, it seems that you are free to ac- 
knowledge the validity of this reductio 


without it having any effect whatsoever on 
your beliefs. 

This too is a serious worry, one that must 
be addressed by anyone who wants to reject 
a conjunction rale for beliefs. The key to 
dealing with it is to be clear about the nature 
of reductios. Reductios prove that the con- 
junction of their premises cannot possibly be 
true. They prove inconsistency. However, 
they need not show which of the pre- 
supposed premises is false. They only some- 
times do this and then only in a derivative 
way by proving that the conjunction is false. 
If all of the premises but one are uncontro- 
versial for you with the remaining one pos- 
ited for the purpose of the reductio, then a 
valid reductio, in proving the conjunction to 
be false, gives you a decisive reason to reject 
this premise. More generally, in proving that 
the conjunction is false, reductios provide a 
potentially powerful argument against any 
given premise of the argument, but the 
strength of this argument is a matter of how 
closely the truth of this premise is tied to the 
truth of the conjunction. 

Suppose, for example, that the premises 
are so theoretically intertwined with one an- 
other that they tend to stand or fall together. 
An argument against the truth of their con- 
junction will then constitute a strong argu- 
ment against each premise as well. 
Alternatively, the truth of a premise might 
be tied to the truth of the conjunction not so 
much because it is theoretically interdepen- 
dent with the other premises but rather be- 
cause the other premises are so strong in 
comparison with it and so few in number. 
The weaker the premise and the fewer the 
number of other premises, the stronger is the 
argument against that premise. So, if one 
premise is distinctly weak while the others 
are strong and if there is a relatively small 
number of premises, a reductio will provide a 
devastating argument against this weakest 
premise. 

On the other hand, there are examples of 
reductios whose premises are not like this. 
Their premises aren’t so theoretically inti- 
mate that they tend to stand or fall together. 
Moroever, even the weakest premise is rela- 
tively strong and the number of premises is 
large. But if so, the strength of the argument 
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against even this weakest premise may be 
only negligible. 

This is the reverse of the idea, common 
enough in contemporary epistemology, that 
although consistency among a very small or 
theoretically untight set of propositions 
doesn’t have much positive epistemic signifi- 
cance, consistency among a very large and 
theoretically tight set does." My claim is that 
although inconsistency among a very large 
and untight set of propositions doesn’t have 
much negative epistemic significance, incon- 
sistency among a very small or very tight set 
does. The latter precludes each member of 
the set being rational for you to believe, but 
the former need not. 

This is not to say that the discovery of in- 
consistency is ever epistemically irrelevant. 
It isn’t. Inconsistency is always an indication 
of inaccuracy, and because of this, it would be 
a mistake to base further inquiry on a set of 
propositions that you know to be inconsis- 
tent. It would be a mistake, in effect, to make 
all of these propositions part of your evi- 
dence, since this would risk spreading the 
error to yet other propositions. However, it 
is also a mistake to think that what cannot be 
part of your evidence cannot be rationally 
believed either.'* 

So, a convincing reductio shows that it is 
irrational for you to believe the conjunction 
of its premises, and it puts you on alert about 
each of the individual premises as well. 
Moreover, this means that not all of these 
propositions are part of your evidence. Even 
so, the case against the individual premises 
need not be so great as to make it irrational 
for you to believe them. The lottery, the pref- 
ace, and the more general case of a fallibilist 
belief about your other beliefs provide par- 
ticularly clear examples of this. In each of 
these cases, it is possible to construct a reduc- 
tio entirely out of propositions that you ra- 
tionally believe, but a huge number of 
propositions are needed for these reductios. 
So, despite the fact that a reductio can be 
constructed out of them, these propositions 
aren’t serious competitors of one another. 
Nor are they so deeply intertwined with one 
another theoretically that they tend to stand 
or fall together. 

Such cases are by no means rare, but they 
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aren’t the rule either. The discovery of in- 
consistency typically does make for effective 
reductios, ones that constitute powerful ar- 
guments against one or more members of 
the inconsistent set of propositions, and 
when they do, it is irrational to believe these 
propositions. But it is precisely the rejection 
of the conjunction rule that allows us to say 
when reductios can be so used and when they 
cannot. 

Indeed, rejecting the conjunction rule pre- 
cludes only one common use of reductios. It 
precludes them from being used to prove 
that knowingly believing inconsistent propo- 
sitions is always and everywhere irrational. 
But of course, this is hardly a criticism, since 
precisely the issue in question is whether this 
is always and everywhere irrational. I claim 
is that it is not, that the lottery, the preface, 
and the case of a fallibilist belief about one’s 
other beliefs plainly illustrate this, and that 
attempts to deny the obvious in these cases 
are based in part upon the unfounded worry 
that if inconsistencies are allowed anywhere 
they will have to be allowed everywhere and 
in part upon a failure to distinguish evidence 
from rational belief. 

Besides, what are the alternatives to re- 
jecting the conjunction rule? They are to 
give up on the epistemology of belief alto- 
gether or to find some other way of dealing 
with the preface and the lottery within the 
confines of a theory of rational belief that 
retains the conjunction rule. But on this 
point, the critics of theories of rational belief 
are right: if we retain the conjunction rule, 
there is no natural way to do justice to the 
controlling intuitions of both the lottery and 
the preface. 

The controlling intuition in the lottery is 
that it can be rational for you to believe that 
the lottery is fair and that as such exactly one 
ticket will win. But then, we are forced to 
conclude that it cannot be rational for you to 
believe of any given ticket that it will lose. 
For if this were rational, it would be rational 
to believe of each ticket that it will lose, since 
by hypothesis your evidential position with 
respect to each is the same. However, it can- 
not be rational for you to believe of each 
ticket that it will lose, since given the con- 
junction rule it would then be rational for 


you to believe contradictory propositions. 
But if we were to reason in a parallel way 
about the preface, we would find ourselves 
denying the controlling intuition about it— 
namely, that it is rational for you believe the 
individual claims that comprise your book. 
On the other hand, if we grant that each of 
these claims can be rational for you, we are 
forced to conclude, given a conjunction rule, 
that it is also rational for you to believe the 
conjunction of these claims, despite the fact 
that this conjunction is highly unlikely to be 
true. 

By contrast, rejecting the conjunction rule 
allows us to treat the lottery and the preface 
in the same way and to do so without sacrific- 
ing the controlling intuition of either. This is 
not to say that there aren’t important differ- 
ences between the two cases, but it is to say 
that the differences are not ones of rational 
belief. One difference is that while you can 
know many of the claims that make up your 
book, you do not know of any given ticket in 
the lottery that it will lose. However, this dif- 
ference is to be explained not by citing the 
conditions of rational belief but rather the 
conditions of knowledge. The precise form 
of the explanation will depend on one’s ac- 
count of knowledge. 

For example, according to one kind of ac- 
count, to know a proposition p you must 
have evidence for it that does not support a 
falsehood that is relevant to p.!6 For pur- 
poses here, we need not be overly concerned 
with what makes a proposition relevant to p. 
Simply assume that however the notion is 
explicated, the propositions that ticket #1 in 
the lottery will lose, that ticket #2 will lose, 
that ticket #3 will lose, etc. are relevant to 
one another. But one of these propositions, 
you know not which, is false. Moreover, it is 
the same evidence that supports each. So, 
your evidence for any one of these proposi- 
tions, say the proposition that ticket #23 will 
lose, is evidence that supports a relevant 
falsehood. On the other hand, the evidence 
that you have for the propositions in your 
book need not be like this. Thus, according to 
this account of knowledge, you cannot know 
that ticker #23 will lose whereas you can 
know many of the propositions in your book. 
Even so, this is irrelevant to the issue at 


hand, which is one of rational belief—in par- 
ticular, epistemically rational belief. 

There is, then, a straightforward way of 
dealing with the lottery and the preface with- 
out repudiating the epistemology of belief. It 
is to reject the notion that rational belief is 
closed under conjunction. This allows us, at 
least for the purposes of epistemology, to 
stipulate a threshold for belief, if only a 
vague one. We can sensibly do so without 
encountering paradox and without under- 
mining deductive reasoning. The Lockean 
thesis is thus salvageable, and with it we can 
also salvage the idea that an epistemology of 
degrees of belief complements the episte- 
mology of belief. 


V. THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF BELIEF 


A non-paradoxical epistemology of belief 
is possible but it may not be really necessary 
if we have an adequate epistemology of de- 
grees of belief. Once we have the latter, why 
not be content with it and just abandon the 
former? Doing so makes it easy to deal with 
the lottery and the preface. We simply say 
that it is rational for you to have a high de- 
gree of confidence in each of the particular 
claims in those cases and a low degree of 
confidence in their conjunction, and we 
leave the matter at that, refusing even to en- 
tertain the question of what it is rational for 
you to believe simpliciter. Moreover, aban- 
doning the theory of rational belief would 
seem to have the advantage of simplifying 
our theorizing, especially if we assume that 
the doxastic inputs for rational decision 
making must be degrees of belief rather than 
beliefs simpliciter. This suggests that we can- 
not do without a theory of rational degrees 
of belief but that we might be able to do 
without a theory of rational belief. But then, 
why have two theories when one will do just 
as well? 

The answer is that one won’t do just as 
well. There are good reasons for wanting an 
epistemology of beliefs, reasons that an epis- 
temology of degrees of belief by its very na- 
ture cannot accommodate. 

Consider again the betting situation in 
which you know that 9 of the 10 cups on the 
table cover a pea, and you are offered the 
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opportunity to bet “pea” or “not-pea” on 
any combination of the 10 cups, with a $1 
payoff for each correct guess and a $1 loss for 
each incorrect guess. In such a situation, a 
decision to bet “pea” on each of the 10 cups 
can be rational even though you realize that 
this series of bets precludes an ideal out- 
come. Notice that the number of options 
available to you in this case is sharply lim- 
ited. Either you must bet “yes” or “no” to 
there being a pea under a cup, accepting 
without alteration the stipulated payoffs for 
successful and unsuccessful bets, or you must 
refuse to make any bet at these payoffs. Of 
course, we can imagine situations in which 
you have a greater range of betting options 
with respect to the cups. For example, we can 
imagine that you yourself determine the pay- 
off scheme for the bets and that your oppo- 
nent then gets to choose the side of the bets. 
You are able to post whatever you take to be 
fair odds. In this kind of betting situation you 
are not limited to three options. Your op- 
tions are more fine-grained. Accordingly, 
you have a greater range of betting strategies 
from which to choose. 

The theory of rational belief is concerned 
with doxastic situations that resemble the 
more restricted of the above betting situa- 
tions. The three betting options—betting 
“pea” at odds X, betting “not-pea” at these 
odds, and refusing to bet at these odds—cor- 
respond to the three doxastic options with 
which the theory of rational belief is con- 
cerned—believing, disbelieving, and with- 
holding. Of course, not every betting 
situation is one in which our options are lim- 
ited to just three. So too, there is nothing in 
principle that limits our doxastic options to 
Just three. We can and do have various de- 
grees of confidence in propositions, and we 
can and do ask whether or not our degrees of 
confidence are appropriate ones. Even so, in 
our deliberations we often to want to limit 
our doxastic options to just three, and like- 
wise in gleaning information from others we 
often want to limit them to just three options. 
We find it useful or even necessary to do so. 
We exert pressure upon others and upon 
ourselves to take intellectual stands. 

In reading an article of this sort, for exam- 
ple, you expect me to say what I think is true 
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and what I think is false about the issues at 
hand. You expect me not to qualify my every 
claim. You do not want me to indicate as 
accurately as I can my degree of confidence 
in each claim that I defend. You want my 
views to be more economically delivered 
than this. And so it is with a host of other 
informative, argumentative, and decision- 
making activities. 

In decision-making, for instance, we need 
the general parameters of at least some deci- 
sions to be set out without qualification. We 
first identify what we believe to be the acts, 
states and outcomes that are appropriate for 
specifying the problem. It is only after we 
make this specification that there is a deci- 
sion upon which to deliberate. It is only then 
that our more fine-grained doxastic atti- 
tudes—in particular, our degrees of confi- 
dence that various acts will generate various 
outcomes—come into play.!” 

Similarly, in expository books and articles, 
in department reports, in financial state- 
ments, in documentaries, and in most other 
material that is designed to transfer informa- 
tion, we want, all else being equal, a black- 
and-white picture.!8 We want a definite 
“yes” or “no” on the claims in question while 
at the same time recognizing that this is not 
always feasible. Often the information avail- 
able is not sufficiently strong one way or the 
other to allow the author to take a definite 
stand on all of the issues, in which case we 
tolerate a straddling of the fence. 

Even so, the overall pattern is clear. If all 
of the information provided to us by others 
were finely qualified with respect to the 
provider’s degree of confidence in it, we 
would soon be overwhelmed. It is no differ- 
ent with our private deliberations. We nor- 
mally don’t have finely qualified degrees of 
confidence in a wide variety of proposi- 
tions—propositions concerning the out- 
comes of games of chance and ones 
concerning well-established statistical fre- 
quencies perhaps being the exceptions—but 
even if we did, we would soon find ourselves 
overwhelmed if we tried to deliberate about 
complicated issues on the basis of them.” 
We would need to force ourselves to take 
definite stands in order to make deliberation 
about these isues manageable. 


Of course, this is not always the case. 
Sometimes we want probabilities, and we 
force ourselves or others to provide them. 
But even here it needs to be emphasized that 
we arrive at these probabilities only against a 
backdrop of black-and-white assumptions— 
i.e., a backdrop of belief. I calculate what to 
bet before I draw my final card, and I note to 
myself that the probability of the drawn card 
being a heart, given the cards in my hand and 
the exposed cards of my opponents, is 0.25. 
Or I note that the probability of the die com- 
ing up six is 0.16667, or that the probability 
of an American male dying of a heart attack 
prior to age 40 is 0.05. The assignment of 
each of these probabilities depends on ante- 
cedent black-and-white beliefs. I believe that 
the deck of cards is a standard deck, that the 
die isn’t weighted, and that the statistics on 
heart attacks were reliably gathered. It 
might be argued that these background be- 
liefs are so close to certain that we ignore 
their probabilities. But this is just to confirm 
the point. There are so many potentially dis- 
torting factors that we need to ignore most of 
them. We couldn’t possibly keep track of all 
of them, much less have them explicitly enter 
into our deliberations. Thus, we ignore them. 
We ignore them despite the fact that we rec- 
ognize there is some probability of their ob- 
taining. We are content with our black-and- 
white beliefs about these matters. 

So on the one hand, even our probabilistic 
reasonings require a background of belief, 
and on the other hand, we try to minimize 
the need for such probabilistic reasonings. 
To the extent possible, we try to avoid prob- 
abilistic qualifications, both in our own case 
and in the case of others. Indeed, a penchant 
for making such qualifications is often re- 
garded as a character flaw. It is a mark of an 
overly cautious and perhaps even slippery 
personality. We do not want to get our infor- 
mation from the overly opinionated but nei- 
ther do we want to get it from the overly 
diffident. We commonly need others to pro- 
vide us with a sharply differentiated picture 
of the situation as they see it.” 

In effect, we expect others, whether they 
be scientists, teachers, butchers, journalists, 
plumbers, or simply our friends, to act as ju- 
rors for us, delivering their black-and-white 


judgements about the facts as best they can. 
Indeed, legal judgements provide a good 
paradigm for this kind of judgement. In the 
American legal system, juries have three op- 
tions in criminal proceedings. Each particular 
juror has only two options—to vote “inno- 
cent” or vote “guilty”—but collectively they 
have three. If each individual juror votes “tn- 
nocent” they reach a collective verdict of inno- 
cence and thereby acquit the defendant; if 
each votes “guilty” the reach a collective ver- 
dict of guilt and thereby convict the defendant; 
otherwise the result is a hung jury, in which 
neither innocence nor guilt is declared.” 

No room is left for judgements of degree 
here. Juries are not allowed to qualify their 
judgements. They cannot choose among “al- 
most certainly guilty” as opposed to “highly 
likely to be guilty” as opposed to “more 
likely than not to be guilty.” A fortiori they 
are not given option of delivering numeri- 
cally precise judgements. They cannot, for 
example, judge that it is likely to degree 0.89 
that the defendant is guilty. 

There is nothing in principle that pre- 
cludes a legal system from allowing such cal- 
ibrations and then adjusting the punishment 
to reflect the degree of belief that the jury 
has in the defendant’s guilt. But in fact there 
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is no legal system of this sort and for good 
reasons. Any such system would be horribly 
unwieldy. 

Taking stands is an inescapable part of our 
intellectual lives, and the epistemology of be- 
lief is the study of such stands. It restricts 
your doxastic options to just three—to say 
“yes” to a proposition, to say “no” to it, or to 
remain neutral on it. The project is then to 
describe what is the best, or at least a satis- 
factory, combination of such yes, no and neu- 
tral elements for you—not for all time but 
for now. 

This conception of the epistemology of be- 
lief makes it all the easier to appreciate why 
it sometimes can be rational for you to have 
beliefs that you know to be inconsistent. A 
combination of yes, no, and neutral elements 
that you know to be somewhat flawed can 
nonetheless be a satisfactory one for you, 
given your situation and given the alterna- 
tives. The lottery, the preface, and the more 
general case of having fallibilistic beliefs 
about your other beliefs all illustrate this. To 
be sure, in each of these cases there are alter- 
natives that keep open the possibility of a 
flawless outcome, but only a misplaced fas- 
tidiousness would insist that we always and 
everywhere do so. 
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NOTES 


1. John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. P. H. Nidditch (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975), especially Book IV, Chapters xv and xvi. 

2. Locke, op. cit., IV, xv, 5. 

3. Henry Kyburg, Probability and the Logic of Rational Belief (Middletown: Wesleyan University Press, 
1961). 

4. This forces us to bracket, for the moment, the conclusion of the lottery argument. 


5. “Once a subjective or epistemic probability value is assigned to a proposition, there is nothing more 
to be said about its epistemic status.” Robert Stalnaker, Inquiry (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1987), p. 91. 


6. Your estimated payoff on each of the nine “pea” bets = .9($1) + .1(-$1) = $.80, and your estimated 
payoff on the “non-pea” bet = .1($1) + .9(-$1) = -$.80. 


7. Your estimated payoff on each bet = .9($1) + .1(-$1) = $.80, and you make nine such bets. 


8. For other defenses of the idea that one can knowingly but rationally have inconsistent beliefs, see 
Richard Foley, “Justified Inconsistent Beliefs,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 16 (1979), pp. 
247-58; Richard Fumerton, Metaphysical and Epistemological Problems of Perception (Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1985), especially pp. 45-7; Gilbert Harman, Change in View (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1989), especially pp. 15-6; and Paul Moser, Empirical Justification (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1985). 
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9. A sampling of such theories: Keith Lehrer, Knowledge (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1974), and 
Keith Lehrer, Theory of Knowledge (Boulder: Westview Press, 1990); Larence Bonjour, The Structure 
of Empirical Knowledge (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985); Gilbert Harman, Thought 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1973); Marshall Swain, Reasons and Knowledge (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1981). 


10. Compare with Henry Kyburg, “Conjunctivitis,” in M. Swain, ed. Induction, Acceptance, and Rational 
Belief (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1970), pp. 55-82. 


11. Both Robert Stalnaker and Mark Kaplan have expressed worries of this sort. See Stalnaker, Inquiry, 
especially p. 92; and Kaplan, “Rational Acceptance,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 40 (1981), pp. 129-45. 


12. Points of this sort have been especially emphasized by Gilbert Harman. However, he regards 
reasoning as essentially a matter of moving from one belief-state to another. As a result, he concludes 
that there is no such thing as deductive reasoning, only deductive argument. This is a needlessly 
controversial conclusion. If we distinguish believing from assuming, positing, and the like, we can admit 
what in any event seems obvious—viz., that there is such a thing as deductive reasoning—while retaining 
what is really essential in Harman’s position—viz., that there is no simple way to get principles of rational 
belief acquisition and revision from the principles of deductive argument. See Harman, Change in View, 
especially Chapters 1 and 2. 


13. This is an idea typically emphasized by coherentists. See, e.g., Lehrer, Knowledge; Lehrer, Theory 
of Knowledge; and Bonjour, The Structure of Empirical Knowledge. 


14. Contrast with Harman who says: “Belief in or full acceptance of P involves. . . [allowing] oneself to 
use P as part of one’s starting point in further theoretical and practical thinking.” Change in View, p. 47. 


15. Contrast with Lehrer, Theory of Knowledge, pp. 129-30. His position implies that it is altogether 
impossible for you to be justified in believing any of these propositions, since for each such proposition 
there is a competitor (if only a very weak one) that is equally reasonable for you. 


16. This is essentially Chisholm’s view. See Roderick Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge, 3rd. ed. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1989), p. 98. 


17. “.... whever we apply decision theory we must make some choices: At the very least, we must pick 
the acts, states, and outcomes to be used in our problem specification. But if we use decision theory to 
make these choices, we must make yet another set of choices.” Michael Resnik, Choices (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1987), p. 11. 


18. Compare with Mark Kaplan, “A Bayesian Theory of Rational Acceptance,” The Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. 78 (1981), pp. 305-30. 


19. Compare with Gilbert Harman, Change in View, especially Chapter 3. 


20. Recent work in cognitive science re-inforces this picture by suggesting that the human cognitive 
system displays a propensity toward full acceptance. See. J. A. Feldman and D. H. Ballard, “Connection- 
ist Models and Their Properties,” Cognitive Science, vol. 6 (1982), pp. 205-54, See also Alvin Goldman, 
The Cognitive and Social Sides of Epistemology,” Proceedings of the Philosophy of Science Association, 
vol. 2 (1986). 


21. Unlike the jury that acquits, a hung jury typically allows the prosecutor the prerogative of retrying 
the case. So, it is not a declaration of innocence. 
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HOW TO LOSE YOUR SELF-RESPECT 


Robin S. Dillon 


Ture is widespread agreement that 
self-respect has great importance. But I sus- 
pect that even those who consciously and 
conscientiously prize and protect their self- 
respect would be hard pressed to say pre- 
cisely what it is and why it’s worth caring 
about; and that may make the protecting dif- 
ficult and the prizing problematic. Nor is un- 
clarity about self-respect only a personal 
problem; there are also difficulties for the- 
ory. The concept is frequently invoked in a 
variety of philosophical contexts, often in ar- 
guments of the form: x promotes (or under- 
mines) self-respect, so x is good (or bad). But 
such arguments are only as strong as the 
value of self-respect, and there is all too 
often a reliance on the concept without sus- 
tained discussion of the reality it represents. 
Absent an adequate account of self-respect, 
such invocations raise more questions than 
they answer. 

The need to better understand self-respect 
has not, of course, been neglected by philos- 
ophers. But these analyses, while quite valu- 
able, have left the concept still too obscure, 
partly due to a neglect of the richness of our 
multiplicitous experiences of having and los- 
ing self-respect, of struggling to develop, 
maintain, and regain it. A favored way of 
ascertaining the nature and value of some- 
thing is to examine cases where it is missing; 
investigations of self-respect employing this 
method tend to identify the lack or loss of it 
with servility or with shame.! However, not 
only is it not immediately obvious how such 
dissimilar states could both be contraries of 
self-respect, but servility and shame are not 
the only pitfalls a person who seeks to be 
self-respecting must avoid. Indeed, a truer 
and more daunting picture might take a cue 
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from an old Paul Simon song: there must be 
fifty ways to lose your self-respect. The aim 
of this paper is to attend more carefully to 
the variety of ways in which self-respect can 
be lost, or otherwise lacking, damaged, or 
compromised, and to make some ordered 
sense of the diversity, thereby revealing how 
richly complex self-respect is and how vul- 
nerable, as well as why it matters. 

One caveat before beginning: The focus 
on failures of self-respect is not meant to sug- 
gest that every person who manifests some 
deficiency is responsible or blameworthy for 
her condition. The responsibility issue is be- 
yond the scope of this paper, although the 
analysis here will detail the susceptibility of 
self-respect to internal problems (such as 
self-deception, weakness of will, and mud- 
dled value judgments) and external forces 
(such as oppression and exploitation, chal- 
lenges to one’s ability to judge oneself, and 
fickle worldly esteem). A thoroughly illumi- 
nating account of self-respect would deal 
more comprehensively with the question of 
responsibility, by investigating the personal 
and social factors that underlie the lack or 
loss of self-respect, and by explaining what 
conduces to flourishing self-respect. In par- 
ticular, a more adequate account would de- 
lineate the extent to which self-respect 
depends on the judgments and attitudes of 
others, as well as on social institutions and 
forms of socialization. For a person’s lacking 
self-respect is not simply a fact about her 
psychology but is an integral part of both her 
personal relationships and the social struc- 
tures to which certain classes of persons are 
relegated and in which they are generally de- 
nied respect, thus coming to view themselves 
as not worthy of even their own respect. Ina 
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hostile, humiliating, or denigrating environ- 
ment, self-respect may not develop at all, or 
it may be stunted or warped in various ways 
as individuals struggle to preserve some 
shreds of self-worth. Respecting oneself is 
thus often itself a respect-worthy accom- 
plishment. But if the analysis here is correct, 
then even in ordinary contexts, full uncom- 
promised self-respect is not as easy to 
achieve as we might have thought. 


I. PORTRAITS OF THE PITIABLE 


The project of gaining a better under- 
standing of self-respect will proceed by pe- 
rusing some sketches of character-types that 
I believe we would hesitate to describe as 
having self-respect or as respecting them- 
selves.? We’ll begin with the standard view, 
which identifies the lack of self-respect ei- 
ther with servility or with shame, then move 
beyond it to explore other forms of failure. 


Servility and Shame 


Consider first the Servile individual. Ar- 
guing that “servility manifests the absence of 
a certain kind of self-respect,” Thomas E. 
Hill defines the Servile as those who disavow 
their moral rights, either because they do not 
understand that they have these rights or 
what having these rights signifies about their 
status in the moral community, or because 
they do not properly value their rights.3 
Among the Servile Hill locates three partic- 
ular characters. The Self-Deprecator will- 
ingly accepts abuse from others because he 
believes the right to fair treatment must be 
earned through merit and accomplishment, 
and he knows he is thoroughly inadequate in 
those departments. He does not understand 
that certain treatment is his due as a person 
regardless of his failures (or successes). The 
Uncle Tom, an extremely deferential black, 
does not regard as demeaning or unjust 
treatment such as losing his job to a less- 
qualified white, because he accepts the idea 
that as a black he occupies a lower position 
in the moral community than whites and 
hence has no right to expect better treat- 
ment. He does not realize he has the same 
moral status and deserves the same just 
treatment as every person of any race. The 


Deferential Wife, who subordinates herself 
completely to her husband, is content to be 
the instrument of his self-interest, for she be- 
lieves the proper role of a wife is to serve her 
husband. She does not regard herself as hav- 
ing a right to equal consideration in the mar- 
riage nor the right to refuse to serve him: she 
thus does not regard herself as his moral 
equal. 

What does Hill’s analysis of servility tell us 
about self-respect? The claim initially seems 
to be that an individual respects herself inso- 
far as she acknowledges that she has certain 
basic rights, such as the right to fair treat- 
ment, and insofar as she values those rights.4 
But we might wonder why rights have any- 
thing to do with self-respect. The answer is 
that it is what those rights represent and pro- 
tect that makes them relevant to self-respect, 
namely, one’s moral status and worth as a 
person. What really matters for self-respect 
is that one have an understanding of oneself 
as a person with a certain value and standing 
in the moral community. To have self-respect 
is to have a keen sense of what we might call 
one’s “fundamental interpersonal worth,” 
the intrinsic worth one has as a person 
among persons. This understanding of one’s 
moral status and worth contains the convic- 
tion that as a person one is owed the equal 
respect of others, including their respect for 
one’s basic rights.’ 

We will have occasion to recall the Uncle 
Tom and the Deferential Wife; consider now 
the Self-Deprecator. As Hill describes him, 
his failures and inadequacies fill him with 
shame and self-contempt, and these emo- 
tions cause him to deny his fundamental 
moral worth and hence to lack self-respect. 
Interestingly, other accounts identify shame 
(or some kinds of it) not as the cause but as 
itself the loss of self-respect. According to 
these accounts, the Ashamed individual re- 
gards herself as having failed in some signifi- 
cant way: failed to achieve some aspiration 
that is central to her self-conception; or 
failed to live up to some ideal to which she 
has committed herself and in terms of which 
she defines herself; or, more generally, failed 
to be the kind of person she wants to be, 
thinks she should be, or thought or hoped 
she was. One who is ashamed judges herself 


negatively in the light of some standard of 
conduct, character, or achievement which 
forms an important part of her conception of 
a worthwhile life. 

Notice, however, that the understanding 
of self-respect derived from the servility ac- 
count does not explain how shame could bea 
failure of self-respect. What is at stake with 
shame is not a matter of having rights or de- 
serving certain treatment, but rather, how 
well one does or thinks one has done, or how 
good one is or thinks one has been. If shame 
is a loss of self-respect, then self-respect in- 
volves the judgment that one measures up to 
one’s standards, is living congruently with 
one’s values, is or is becoming the kind of 
person one thinks it is worth being. To have 
self-respect, then, would be to have confi- 
dence in one’s merit as a person, in one’s 
values and standards, and in one’s ability to 
live in accord with them. 

The servility and shame accounts seem to 
present a puzzle: which gives the correct ac- 
count of self-respect? The answer clearly 1s: 
both; though a different kind of self-respect 
is implicated in each—the kind the Servile 
lacks involves taking seriously one morally 
significant aspect of one’s self, while what the 
Ashamed has lost involves an appraisal of a 
different aspect of the self. The Self-Deprec- 
ator conflates the two and thus lacks both 
kinds of self-respect when he deserves only 
to lose (some of) the second. I want to delay 
developing the idea of two kinds of self-re- 
spect until Section II; but in the interim dis- 
cussion it will be useful to be able to mark the 
distinction. So, to anticipate a bit, let me call 
the kind whose absence involves servility 
“R-self-respect” and the kind related to 
shame “E-self-respect.” 

Not only are servility and shame con- 
nected to different kinds of self-respect, but 
the connections themselves are different. 
Servility, which involves either not recogniz- 
ing that one has fundamental interpersonal 
worth or not comporting oneself in the light 
of that self-understanding, is the absence of 
R-respect for oneself. But although one can 
lack R-self-respect, it would seem that one 
cannot lose it, unless it is possible to forget 
both what one is and that one ever knew 
what one is. Thus, someone who R-respects 
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herself is not (normally) susceptible to ser- 
vility. By contrast, shame involves not the 
mere absence but a loss of E-self-respect; 
and a person with E-self-respect is always 
liable to shame.’ 

To understand why, recall that to have E- 
self-respect is to be committed to certain val- 
ues, ideals, and standards such that one 
stakes one’s worth on them and hence on 
living in accord with them. And not only 
one’s worth, but one’s very identity: the stan- 
dards and ideals are inescapably part of one- 
self, such that one defines oneself in terms of 
them: “I am not the kind of person who...” A 
person with E-self-respect thus has certain 
expectations with regard to what she will do 
and be. If she violates those expectations, she 
will experience shame—the warning recog- 
nition that one’s worth and identity are 
threatened with corruption or destruction 
because of what one has done or is contem- 
plating doing, or what one is or is in danger of 
becoming, or what one might give the ap- 
pearance of being. Shame involves an ex- 
pression of our commitments; it reminds us 
of what we care about. Because we value our 
good standing in our own eyes, shame moti- 
vates us to regain that standing and so pro- 
tect our values, worth, and identity. Thus a 
person who has and cares about her E-self- 
respect will feel shame in certain specifiable 
circumstances, while someone who is not lia- 
ble to shame, who regards no circumstances 
as shame-producing, can have no E-self-re- 
spect. 


Arrogance and Self-Acceptance 


Looking at servility and shame reveals 
that self-respect is not uncomplicated. But 
these are not the only failures of self-respect. 
Consider now some characters who are 
somewhat related to the Servile and the 
Ashamed: the Arrogant, the Self-Contemp- 
tuous, the Self-Unforgiving, the Indiscrimi- 
nately Self-Accepting, and the Self-Doubter. 

The Uncle Tom lacks R-self-respect be- 
cause he has too low a sense of his worth as a 
person vis-a-vis others and expects too little 
from them. But one can err in the other di- 
rection as well, as is the case with one form of 
arrogance. The Arrogant has an exaggerated 
sense of her worth and of what she is due: she 
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demands more consideration than is appro- 
priate, arrogates to herself a higher status 
than is rightly hers. So, whereas R-self-re- 
spect involves knowing one’s place in the 
moral community, arrogance is a matter of 
not knowing or (more likely) not being hon- 
est about what one is and where one belongs. 
The Arrogant, like the Servile, has a dis- 
torted view of the shape of the moral com- 
munity. We might say she credits herself with 
too much fundamental interpersonal worth; 
in this way her sense of worth is as deformed 
as that of the Servile. We can thus identify a 
continuum of attitudes or beliefs about one’s 
interpersonal worth, with servility lying to- 
ward one end and arrogance toward the 
other. But while the Servile suffers a lack of 
self-respect, it does not seem quite right to 
say that the Arrogant has too much self-re- 
spect. For this suggests that she has too much 
of a good thing, whereas the point is that she 
hasn’t got the good thing—the correct un- 
derstanding of the shape of the moral com- 
munity and of her place in it—in the first 
place. It also suggests that self-respect is not 
intrinsically good; but it is hard to see how 
recognition of one’s moral worth and status 
could not be intrinsically good. Self-respect 
is often identified as a sense of worth. Yet it 
would seem that not every sense of worth is 
R-self-respect, but only an appropriate sense 
of worth, or, to change modes, a sense of 
worth that works properly. We may thus un- 
derstand R-self-respect as the mean between 
the extremes of servility and arrogance.® 
The Self-Deprecator, servile and 
ashamed, is also Self-Contemptuous. While 
shame and self-contempt both involve a loss 
of E-self-respect, the two attitudes are im- 
portantly different. There is, to start, a differ- 
ence in feel—shame is akin to anguish, 
self-contempt to anger and hatred—which 
signals a difference in the relation of each to 
self-respect. Someone who is ashamed be- 
lieves she has fallen short of her ideals; she 
thinks she could and should have done or 
been better. She regards herself as less than 
she ought to be and her worth as thereby 
threatened. The Self-Contemptuous, how- 
ever, views himself not simply as less but as 
positively bad or worthless, as vile or disgust- 
ing; his respect for himself is not merely di- 


minished but destroyed. This difference 
makes sense if we see the Self-Contemptu- 
ous as regarding himself, not as failing to 
achieve some ideal, but as having fallen 
below some bottom-line standards, thus 
betraying his most important values and de- 
grading himself to the point of losing his 
worth altogether. This suggests that E-self- 
respect involves evaluating oneself in light of 
two kinds of standards: ideals one strives to 
live up to, and criteria of minimum accept- 
ability one tries not to sink below. 

If self-disgust is not assuaged, the Self- 
Contemptuous becomes persistently Self- 
Unforgiving, a condition Joan Didion 
poignantly describes: 


To do without self-respect ... is to be an unwill- 
ing audience of one to an interminable docu- 
mentary that details one’s failings, both real 
and imaginary, with fresh footage spliced in for 
every screening. ... To live without self-respect 
is to lie awake some night, beyond the reach of 
warm milk, phenobarbitol, and the sleeping 
hand on the coverlet, counting up the sins of 
commission and omission, the trusts betrayed, 
the promises subtly broken, the gifts irrevo- 
cably wasted through sloth or cowardice or 
carelessness ... 


The Self-Unforgiving lacks E-self-respect in 
virtue of her abiding negative judgment of 
herself, but she also fails to respect an impor- 
tant aspect of herself: her fallibility. The self- 
respecting person is committed to living in 
accord with her standards; but it is a fact 
about us as human agents that each of us is 
bound to fail in various ways and to varying 
degrees. For self-respect to respect our 
human reality, it must include the ability to 
accept oneself despite failure, even when 
there isn’t much to feel good about oneself. 
However, the Indiscriminately Self-Ac- 
cepting is not a model of self-respect. The 
ability to accept one’s imperfection because 
one knows that perfection is impossible, and 
to let go of one’s failures because what’s 
done is done, is essential to being able to live 
with oneself. But self-acceptance can also in- 
volve refusing to accept responsibility for 
one’s avoidable failures and lapses, and such 
refusal is another form of not respecting 
one’s fallibility. The Self-Contemptuous and 


the Self-Unforgiving utterly disapprove of 
themselves; yet E-self-respect is not simply 
thoroughgoing self-approval or uncondi- 
tional self-acceptance. Rather, E-self-re- 
spect would seem to require both humility— 
a healthy and honest sense of where and how 
we fail—and a deep and abiding acceptance 
of ourselves, not to be confused with self-ap- 
proval, which endures through the negative 
judgments that generate shame and self- 
contempt. 

Something further is required, as the Self- 
Doubter illustrates. For someone might 
judge correctly that he is living congruently 
with his standards and yet have no confi- 
dence in his ability to continue to do so. Or 
he might come to doubt that his values are 
really worthy of his commitment, or to have 
serious qualms about his self-judgments or 
even his ability to evaluate himself. Such self- 
doubt confounds self-respect.!° Thus, E-self- 
respect requires not only positive self- 
appraisal but also confidence in it: confi- 
dence that one will continue to be capable of 
living in accord with one’s commitments, 
confidence that one has got one’s commit- 
ments right, and confidence in one’s evalua- 
tions and evaluative skill. 


Self-Respect and Standards 


Although they have lost their self-respect, 
the Ashamed, the Self-Contemptuous, the 
Self-Unforgiving, and Self-Doubter still 
have their standards; by contrast, the Wan- 
ton, the Shameless, and the Shit-Eater have 
no standards and so are incapable of self- 
respect. 

The Wanton, a figure familiar from discus- 
sions on free will,!! lacks the capacity to en- 
gage in reflective self-evaluation. The 
Wanton is moved to action by various desires 
and always acts as he is most strongly in- 
clined to, but he does not, because he cannot, 
care about what desires move him. Since he 
lacks what Frankfurt calls “second-order vo- 
litions,” it is impossible for him to want only 
some desires to be his will and to want not to 
be moved by others. Thus he cannot identify 
himself with some values while rejecting oth- 
ers, and so can have no aims or ideals, no 
order and design to his life, no clear defini- 
tion of himself. He therefore cannot be a self- 
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evaluator, nor has he any standards by which 
to assess himself if he could. And though he 
can determine whether an action might sat- 
isfy his first-order desires, he cannot make 
other judgments that self-respect requires: 
he cannot judge certain sorts of behavior and 
treatment to be degrading or fitting, in keep- 
ing with his dignity or beneath him, admira- 
ble or despicable, a betrayal of himself, and 
so on. Finally, the Wanton is not an appropri- 
ate object of evaluation, for, powerless to 
control his desires, he is “a bystander to the 
forces that move him,”!? a being not respon- 
sible for what he does and is. So, though we 
might pity him, there is nothing to him for 
anyone to E-respect. 

Insofar as the Wanton is committed to 
nothing, he can view no circumstances as 
shame-producing; so we might call him 
shameless. Gabriele Taylor identifies an- 
other variety of shamelessness, which arises 
not from the inability to see some circum- 
stances as shame-producing but from trying 
to make oneself immune to shame in pre- 
cisely those circumstances.’ According to 
Taylor, the Shameless individual recognizes 
some value or standard as exerting a pull on 
her and knows she is violating it, but feigns 
ignorance of its importance to avoid shame. 
She draws attention to her violation, appear- 
ing to delight in her defiance, but she only 
pretends not to care that what she does is 
degrading, unworthy, or wrong. On Taylor’s 
view, shamelessness involves moral disso- 
nance, a blurring of the values one is commit- 
ted to. Taylor regards this as a way of 
losing one’s self-respect, which suggests 
that self-respect requires uncompromised 
commitments.!4 . 

A third sort of deficiency concerning stan- 
dards is exemplified by the Shit-Eater.» This 
character may value many things, may have 
ideals and aims, but he views no behavior of 
his as degrading, beneath him, or unforgiv- 
able. There is nothing he won’t do, no shit he 
won't eat, in order to achieve his ends; or 
perhaps he just drifts along, gobbling what- 
ever comes his way. He lacks a particular sort 
of standard: he has no bottom line, no “per- 
sonal point of no return,” the crossing of 
which amounts to deep self-betrayal and a 
kind of self-destruction. Bruno Bettleheim, 
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writing about life in a concentration camp, 
explicates the significance of such standards: 


To survive as a man, not a walking corpse, as a 
debased and degraded but still human being, 
one had first and foremost to remain informed 
and aware of what made up one’s personal 
point of no return beyond which one would 
never, under any circumstances, give in to the 
oppressor, even if it meant risking and losing 
one’s life. It meant being aware that if one sur- 
vived at the price of over-reaching this point 
one would be holding on to a life that had lost 
all meaning. It would mean surviving—not 
with lower self-respect, but without any... 


The Shit-Eater has no integrity, for he does 
not stake himself on any values in such a way 
that his ability to live with himself and to 
regard his life as meaningful, and indeed his 
very identity, would be threatened by the 
subversion of those values.’’ There is for him 
no possibility of self-betrayal or self-con- 
tempt, and no self-respect, for that involves 
an abiding commitment to values that one 
regards as crucial to one’s identity. 

Unlike the Shit-Eater, the Self-Betrayer 
has staked herself to some bottom-line stan- 
dards, whose purpose is to protect her iden- 
tity-conferring commitments, but then 
abandons them, and with them, herself.!8 So- 
phie, in Styron’s Sophie's Choice, is a Self- 
Betrayer. Among her identity-conferring 
commitments is her love for her children; but 
by handing her daughter over to the Nazi 
officer to be killed, she betrays herself in her 
betrayal of her child. Her inevitable suicide 
reveals the depth of her self-loathing and the 
impossibility of living with herself. Her trag- 
edy demonstrates that Self-Betrayers need 
not be responsible for their wrenching con- 
dition, for the fragility of self-respect has 
much to do with the extent to which it is at the 
mercy of the actions and attitudes of others. 

Self-Betrayers might loathe and con- 
temn themselves, but they are distin- 
guished from the Self-Contemptuous 
because not all who betray themselves rec- 
ognize what they have done. They may suf- 
fer no negative self-appraisal, hence might 
be said to retain their E-self-respect. Nev- 
ertheless, in not respecting their deepest 
commitments, they fail to respect them- 


selves; and what sense of worth they do re- 
tain is seriously compromised by their failure 
to recognize their own disintegration. 


Self-Respect and Responsibility 


The Wanton, recall, is not the sort of being 
that could be or be held responsible for what 
he is or does, so he is not an appropriate 
object of respect. There is another connec- 
tion between self-respect and responsibility: 
the self-respecting take responsibility for 
themselves and their lives, unlike the Chron- 
ically Irresponsible, the Self-Excusers and 
Buck-Passers who pretend to be wanton, 
passing themselves off as not in control of 
themselves or their actions and so not liable 
for what they are or do. Being irresponsible 
is one route to becoming a Self-Betrayer; but 
more importantly, in shirking accountability 
the Irresponsible refuse to take themselves 
seriously as agents and so betray something 
that is partially defining of them as persons: 
their capacity for agency. Not only do they 
thereby manifest a lack of R-respect for 
themselves as persons, but as pseudo-Wan- 
tons they also effectively deny that they are 
possible objects of the kind of evaluation E- 
respect for a self involves. 

Another part of being responsible for one- 
self is taking responsibility for the standards 
one holds oneself to and judges oneself by. 
Self-respect is thus problematic for the Slav- 
ishly Dependent and the Vaguely Self-Defin- 
ing, who are not autonomous with regard to 
their standards. They abdicate control of the 
appraisal and so the definition and direction 
of their selves, to the detriment of their self- 
respect. 

The Deferential Wife is also Slavishly De- 
pendent. Consider again the Deferential 
Wife and the Uncle Tom. As Hill describes 
him, the Uncle Tom has preferences and val- 
ues of his own, although he believes the pref- 
erences and values of blacks are less 
important and hence less worthy of respect 
than those of whites. By contrast, in defer- 
ring to her husband’s “every wish and 
whim,” the Deferential Wife “tends not to 
form her own interests, values, and ideals” 
but uncritically accepts those of her husband 
as her own.!2 However, an essential constitu- 
ent of moral agency, moral growth, and an 


integrated moral personality is the on-going 
tendency for reflective assessment both of 
one’s desires and preferences in light of 
one’s standards and, more importantly, of 
the standards themselves. To put it more 
strongly, among our responsibilities as per- 
sons is the responsibility to be reflectively 
critical and autonomous with respect to our 
values. To R-respect oneself is to take one- 
self seriously as a person; and that requires 
taking seriously one’s responsibilities and 
capacity for autonomous agency. So, 
whereas the Uncle Tom’s servility arises 
from mistaken beliefs about his basic moral 
worth, that of the Slavishly Dependent Def- 
erential Wife lies in the failure with regard to 
her responsibilities as a person. The Defer- 
ential Wife is thus doubly deficient in self-re- 
spect: as servile, she does not respect her 
moral rights; as slavishly dependent, she 
lacks respect for her capacity for autono- 
mous agency. 

The lament of a character in Lily Tomlin’s 
“Search for Signs of Intelligent Life in the 
Universe” reveals her to be Vaguely Self-De- 
fining: “I always wanted to be somebody,” 
she says, “but now I think I should have been 
more specific.” She neglects her responsibil- 
ity to be autonomously self-defining, so her 
conception of a self living a worthwhile life is 
not fittingly particular enough to enable her 
to do something we value almost above ev- 
erything: live a life that is truly her own. Au- 
tonomous envisaging of a life plan of one’s 
own would seem to be essential for self-re- 
spect; and the Vaguely Self-Defining’s nebu- 
lous personality reflects a want of respect for 
her responsibilities as a person. 


Compromised Self-Respect 


The characters we’ve looked at thus far 
may all be said to lack self-respect of one 
kind or the other. The remaining characters 
suffer from a different problem: while they 
may rightly be said to have E-self-respect, it 
is seriously compromised.! Their sense of 
worth, though experientially indistinguish- 
able from uncompromised E-self-respect, is 
nevertheless inappropriate, ill-founded, in- 
defensible, or unconnected with their reality. 

One kind of self-respect requires self-eval- 
uation, but if the evaluation is poorly done, 
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E-self-respect will be compromised. The 
self-assessments of the Self-Deceived and the 
Self-Ignorant, for example, are grounded in 
faulty self-perception: they misjudge or are 
blind to their merits and faults, or they de- 
ceive themselves about the kind of person 
they are and the kind of life they are leading. 
Hence, whatever sense of worth they have is 
inappropriate. Now, respect aims to recog- 
nize and respond to worth, but mistaken be- 
liefs about the nature of things can cause 
respect to be misplaced or directed at the 
unworthy. The same is true of self-respect. 
The appraisals and beliefs it comprises are 
liable to the same sorts of errors as any other 
evaluation: carelessness, miscalculation, in- 
attention, bias, blindness, distortion, self-de- 
ception, irrationality, and so on. In such 
cases, self-respect is compromised. 

There are two dangers here. First, the life 
of the Self-Deceiver as he lives it diverges 
from the kind of life he believes is worth liv- 
ing, but this divergence is invisible to him, so 
that his life is no longer governed by what he 
believes he values most. Thus, what he re- 
spects is disconnected from his reality and 
his professed values; and his compromised 
E-self-respect prevents him from recogniz- 
ing and correcting this disconnection, con- 
tributing instead to his self-frustration and 
corruption. Compromised self-respect car- 
ries another threat. For someone who comes 
face to face with her real self may suffer 
twice over: not only the loss of the ill- 
founded sense of worth, but more damaging 
still, the searingly shameful and shattering 
realization that one has been profoundly de- 
luded about oneself.22 

E-self-respect can be compromised in an- 
other way, for one can also be mistaken 
about what calls for respect. Someone with a 
defective understanding of the worth of 
things will try to respect only the truly re- 
spect-worthy but will respect the undeserv- 
ing instead. Similarly, an individual whose 
standards are defective will have E-self-re- 
spect she does not deserve or won’t have 
what she does deserve. Now one thing is 
clear: there are innumerable good or defen- 
sible conceptions of a worthwhile life, and so 
innumerable acceptable sets of standards. 
But it is also clear that not all standards are 
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good or defensible, not all values to which 
individuals commit themselves are worthy of 
that commitment. The standards by which 
the Perfectionist, the Complacent, the Fatu- 
ous, the Corrupt, the Amoral, and the 
Wicked, for example, judge themselves are 
seriously flawed and their E-self-respect is as 
ill-founded and compromised as the Self- 
Deceived’s. 

The Perfectionist’s standards are too high 
for him (perhaps for anyone) to live up to; 
yet he holds them not as ideals toward which 
to strive but as bottom-line standards he 
must meet to be worthy even of minimal self- 
acceptance. Like the Self-Unforgiving, he 
does not respect his inherent fallibility, so his 
lack of E-self-respect is almost unavoidable; 
but this negative sense of worth is compro- 
mised. The Complacent has the opposite 
problem: her standards are too low. She 
thinks she’s fine just as she is, but she is far 
from respect-worthy, so her E-self-respect is 
compromised. Further, not having appropri- 
ate standards for herself reflects a failure of 
agency and a want of respect for herself as a 
person. These characters call to mind the 
prayer that asks for “the serenity to accept 
the things I cannot change, courage to 
change the things I can, and the wisdom to 
know the difference.” They reveal the extent 
to which self-respect is a matter of a certain 
kind of balance: the trick is to be both self- 
critical enough and self-accepting enough. 

Self-respect requires not only balance but 
depth, something the Fatuous lacks inas- 
much as he is committed to values too inane 
for success by their lights to be worthy of 
respect. The Fatuous, of course, believes his 
values are truly worthy, so at least he envi- 
sions himself as striving for the good; if he 
were brought to see how insubstantial his 
conception of a worthwhile life really 1 is, he 
would cease to E-respect himself on its ac- 
count. Or he would if he were trying to be 
rational, but he may instead struggle to keep 
a positive : sense of worth and forgo rational- 
ity, engaging in self-deception to avoid the 
devasting effects of recognizing the triviality 
of his ideals and self. 

The Corrupt individual also envisions her- 
self as striving toward the good, but she is 
deluded about moral value and so stakes 


herself to the bad, thinking it is good. The 
Amoral, by contrast, does not envision him- 
self as living toward the morally good. He 
may have personal standards and live con- 
gruently with them, and so would merit some 
E-self-respect on that account; but he does 
not care about the moral status of what he is 
or does. The Corrupt and the Amoral are 
mistaken in believing there is nothing seri- 
ously wrong with themselves, so their E-self- 
respect is compromised, while that of the 
Corrupt is also at risk of devastating expo- 
sure. The malignantly Wicked goes the 
Amoral one better, or rather, worse: she 
knowingly embraces evil as her good. Her 
sense of worth, grounded in her successful 
pursuit of evil, is deeply deformed. More- 
over, in their misuse of their agency and dis- 
regard for their capacity for moral agency, 
the Amoral and the Wicked fail to respect 
themselves as persons. What makes them 
problematic for the rest of us is that even 
deformed E-self-respect may be psychologi- 
cally empowering, which is why they might 
not be at all bothered were they made aware 
of the deformation. However, their self-re- 
spect lacks value in other ways, as we shall 
see. 


Self-Respect and Self-Scrutiny 


Although there are undoubtedly many 
other characters worth considering, let us 
conclude with one who pays too much of the 
wrong kind of attention to herself. The Self- 
Absorbed, incessantly checking and apprais- 
ing her self-image, misses the point of 
self-respect entirely. E-self-respect does in- 
deed require self-examination, an abiding 
awareness of where one stands vis-a-vis 
one’s standards and commitments, and self- 
vigilance. But self-scrutiny is not an end in 
itself, nor should concern for self-respect be 
the focus of one’s overall moral project. 
There is a worry, which the Self-Absorbed 
shows to be not unfounded, that a concern 
for self-respect, if too central, would degen- 
erate into moral self-indulgence. But the 
genuinely self-respecting person is commit- 
ted to something larger than her own self- 
image, and she engages in just as much 
self-examination as she needs to effectively 
pursue and protect her commitments. 


II. A TAXONOMY OF SELF-RESPECT 


What, then, is self-respect, that it is at risk 
in so many ways? Let me organize the pre- 
ceding discussion into the outlines of an ac- 
count, the central thesis of which is that 
self-respect is respect for one’s self, consid- 
ered both as a person and as this person, my- 
self. Most generally, respect is a distinctive 
response to worth, a response that is due, 
called for, fitting, deserved. Now, some of 
our worth is fundamental to us because we 
are persons rather than trees or rocks, while 
another kind of worth may be earned 
through what we do and become; and each 
kind of worth calls for a different kind of 
response. A distinction Stephen Darwall has 
drawn between two kinds of respect usefully 
captures these differential responses. We 
can generate a fruitful account of self-re- 
spect by developing this distinction in light of 
the discussion of deficiencies. 


R-Self-Respect 


The first kind of respect Darwall identifies, 
recognition respect, is a matter of taking ap- 
propriate account of the fact that something 
is a person. It involves (a) recognizing that 
something is a person; (b) appreciating that 
persons as such have intrinsic moral value, 
and appreciating this person’s fundamental 
worth; (c) understanding that the fact that 
this being is a person morally constrains our 
actions in connection with her; and (d) acting 
or being disposed to act only in fitting ways 
out of that recognition, appreciation, and un- 
derstanding. Recognition self-respect, then, 1s 
responding appropriately to one’s own per- 
sonhood. 

What does that involve? At least three 
things, each relating to a different type of 
recognition self-respect. First, being a person 
means having what we earlier called “funda- 
mental interpersonal worth” and so a stand- 
ing in the moral community as the moral 
equal of every other person.” The Servile 
and the Arrogant lack respect for themselves 
as persons because of false beliefs about 
. their worth and status. These cases suggest a 
type of self-respect, call it interpersonal rec- 
ognition self-respect, that is a matter of com- 
porting oneself in light of an understanding 
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of one’s fundamental interpersonal worth. 
This would include understanding and prop- 
erly valuing one’s equal basic rights, and act- 
ing congruently with a conception of certain 
treatment as one’s due as a person and of 
other treatment as degrading, beneath the 
dignity of persons, and so on. 

Second, persons are agents as well as pa- 
tients of others’ actions; they have not only 
rights but also responsibilities as persons. A 
number of characters lack self-respect pre- 
cisely through their failure to respect their 
own agency and responsibilities. They sug- 
gest a second type of self-respect, which we 
could call agentic recognition self-respect, 
that involves appropriately valuing one’s ca- 
pacity for agency. One who has agentic rec- 
ognition self-respect tries to live her life in 
light of her understanding of certain forms of 
conduct on her part as befitting a person and 
others as demeaning, beneath her dignity, 
and so on. The Wanton, who lacks the capac- 
ity for agency, thereby hasn’t the capacity for 
agentic recognition self-respect; and inade- 
quate agentic recognition self-respect is the 
source of the Deferential Wife’s lack of in- 
terpersonal recognition self-respect. But 
agency is multidimensional, and we should 
expect respect for oneself as an agent to be 
similarly complex. We can identify the fol- 
lowing aspects. First, the Shameless, the Shit- 
Eater, the Fatuous, the Corrupt, the Amoral, 
the Wicked, and the Self-Absorbed exhibit 
the same defect: failure to commit them- 
selves uncompromisingly to values and stan- 
dards worthy of them as human agents. So 
agentic recognition self-respect would seem 
to require (a) developing, exercising, and 
protecting one’s capacity for agency by com- 
mitting oneself to values worthy of one’s 
commitment. Second, the Slavishly Depen- 
dent and the Vaguely Self-Defining lack self- 
respect through their evasion of autonomy, 
implying that agentic recognition self-re- 
spect demands (b) striving to be autono- 
mous. Further, the Slavishly Dependent, the 
Indiscriminately Self-Accepting, the Com- 
placent, and the Irresponsible do not take 
responsibility for themselves, yielding a third 
facet: (c) fulfilling responsibilities one has as 
a person and taking responsibility for one’s 
self. The Wicked and the Amoral disregard 
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the peculiarly moral dimension of agency, 
suggesting a requirement to (d) give due 
consideration to one’s capacity to be a moral 
agent. Finally, the Persistently Self-Un- 
forgiving and the Perfectionist demonstrate 
that agentic recognition self-respect involves 
(e) respecting the fact that all human agents 
are inherently imperfect. 

The Vaguely Self-Defining locates a third 
type of recognition self-respect, grounded in 
particularity. One cannot be a person with- 
out being some particular person, and 
among one’s responsibilities as person is to 
live a life of one’s own. An individual with 
personal recognition self-respect strives to 
live according to a conception of a life that is 
worthwhile for her, a “self-ideal” that gives 
expression not only to the fact that she is a 
person but also to the ideals, aspirations, 
commitments, and “points of no return” that 
define her as the particular person she is. The 
Shit-Eater and the Self-Betrayer manifest 
failures of personal recognition self-respect, 
for they do not take seriously the responsi- 
bility to have and live in accord with an ap- 
propriate self-ideal. 


E-Self-Respect 


The notion of a self-ideal provides the link 
between recognition self-respect and the 
second kind, evaluative self-respect, which in- 
volves an appreciation of one’s earned 
worth, a positive appraisal of one’s quality as 
a person in light of the standards given in 
one’s self-ideal.> We R-respect ourselves by 
developing, assessing, and striving to live in 
accord with an appropriate self-ideal; we 
merit E-self-respect insofar as we do that 
well. And failing to R-respect oneself appro- 
priately compromises E-self-respect. The 
Ashamed helped us identify E-self-respect; 
the Self-Contemptuous, the Self-Unforgiv- 
ing, the Perfectionist, and the Self-Doubter 
also have little of it. Its absence underlies the 
Self-Deprecator’s servility, and it is compro- 
mised or deformed in the Self-Betrayer who 
does not recognize herself as such, in the 
Self-Deceived, the Self-Ignorant, the Self- 
Absorbed, and those with faulty evaluative 
standards. 

The self-respecting commit themselves to 
a conception of a worthwhile and appropri- 


ate life and of themselves as living that life; 
they embrace and endeavor to live in accord 
with the principles and standards of conduct 
and attitude that define and guide that form 
of life; they value and try to cultivate the 
excellences of character that accompany and 
sustain it. But they also stand back from their 
living toward this self-ideal to survey their 
conduct and character and reflect on how 
they are doing, asking whether they have 
merit as persons: do they measure up to their 
standards, could they be doing better, is the 
life being lived really worth living? And they 
care about the deliverance of that evalua- 
tion; it matters to them that they be able to 
“bear their own survey,” as Hume says.” 
Evaluative self-respect is the judgment that 
one is living congruently with one’s values 
and thus is or is becoming a kind of person it 
is worth being. A person with evaluative self- 
respect views herself as respect-worthy: she 
believes she would earn the evaluative re- 
spect of those who assess her impartially, for 
she has confidence in her merit as a person, 
in the worthiness of her values, and in her 
ability to continue to live in accord with 
them. And to the extent that her confidence 
is well-grounded, her self-respect is uncom- 
promised, But it is not as a self-absorbed 
back-patter or connoisseur of character that 
one evaluates and respects oneself. Engag- 
ing in the activity of evaluative self-respect- 
ing functions importantly in the shaping of 
one’s self, for the disposition to appraise 
oneself in the light of one’s self-ideal and the 
concern to deserve and maintain evaluative 
self-respect provide the motivation, means, 
and criteria for self-review and self-criticism, 
and hence for self-direction, self-control, 
and self-development. It enables one to be 
self-critically self-regulating, as persons 
ought to be.?7 | 


II]. THE IMPORTANCE OF SELF-RESPECT 


Although self-respect is something we 
rightly care a great deal about, its personal 
and moral importance has not been fully 
captured by present philosophical accounts. 
Some identify its significance as chiefly psy- 
chological. For example, Rawls locates its 
value in the zest with which it enables us to 


pursue our plans of life.” But while self-re- 
spect has undeniable psychological benefit 
and is indeed life-enhancing, its primary im- 
portance is much deeper than this. As 
Bettleheim reminds us, a life without self-re- 
spect is not simply bland or dysfunctional; it 
is meaningless. Nor does the worth of self-re- 
spect lie principally in the way it can liberate 
us from the opinions of others, as some main- 
tain.2? For while this is sometimes a good 
thing, it is just as often bad; and though self- 
respect can have this effect, so can arro- 
gance, autism, and self-deception. Yet the 
intensity of our struggles to develop, main- 
tain, and regain it, and the acutely dislocating 
experiences of losing it indicate that self-re- 
spect plays a special and especially valuable 
role in our lives. Our attention to the variety 
of defects reveals that the significance of 
self-respect is multidimensional and pro- 
foundly moral, for it is tightly bound up with 
such morally important things as person- 
hood, rights, agency, autonomy, integrity, re- 
sponsibility, identity, character. Let us 
conclude by considering some of the ways 
that self-respect matters morally. 

First, self-respect 1s inextricably connected 
with what is constitutive of human worth. 
Recognition self-respect is respect of things 
with great moral significance—our person- 
hood and standing in the moral community; 
our agency and capacity to be critically self- 
appraising, self-defining, and self-directing; 
our strivings to become persons it is worth 
being. Similarly, the objects of uncompro- 
mised evaluative self-respect are morally 
quite important: our relatively successful 
strivings, our good moral characters. And re- 
specting respect-worthy things is good; in- 
deed, appropriate appreciation of morally 
worthy things is intrinsically good, as true 
beliefs have value even apart from their use- 
fulness. Those whose capacity for recogni- 
tion self-respect is deformed misunderstand 
something of great consequence about 
human life, while a compromised sense of 
evaluative worth indicates that one is either 
ignorant of or unconcerned about the real 
worth of things; and the inability to recog- 
nize this signifies a kind of moral corruption. 

The connection between self-respect and 
human worth goes still deeper. If we follow 
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Nozick in locating the basis of our nature as 
moral beings in our value-seeking capacity,” 
then the exercise of this capacity in respect- 
ing the respect-worthy also has intrinsic 
value as the expression of what makes us 
most distinctively human persons. To engage 
in and care about respecting one’s self is to 
respond to the values of human living in such 
a way that one’s life is guided and shaped by 
value; and that is good. It is how beings like 
us ought to live. Moreover, even where self- 
respect is misguided or compromised, the 
sincere attempt to respond appropriately to 
our human worth has some moral value, for 
there is still an effort to exercise our defini- 
tive capacity in maintaining an explicit rela- 
tionship with value. So arrogance is morally 
preferable to autism, corruption to amoral- 
ity. The connection between self-respect and 
our value-seeking capacity also explains the 
badness of self-deception: it is the avoid- 
ance of our task to track, respond to, and 
be guided by what has value in our human 
living. Here, too, we can see why it 1s vital 
to understand and resist degradation, for 
being degraded carries the threat that one 
will come to accept the low valuation of 
oneself and then to lose the ability to tell 
what has worth. The real harm of degrada- 
tion thus lies in its potential to destroy or 
warp our value-seeking capacity, and hence 
to render our lives meaningless in the most 
radical sense. By working to keep degrada- 
tion at bay, recognition self-respect acts to 
protect both the value-seeking capacity it ex- 
presses and the possibility of meaning in our 
lives. 

Interpersonal recognition self-respect 
serves us in another way. It situates the indi- 
vidual explicitly in the moral community as a 


--person of profound intrinsic moral worth 


among persons of equal dignity, which has 
important implications for how we can and 
will live with each other. Indeed, interper- 
sonal recognition self-respect would seem to 
be a condition for living together morally 
well. To be sure, the Arrogant and the Ser- 
vile could live quite comfortably together, 
but only at the price of each fostering the 
other’s moral corruption. Interpersonal rec- 
ognition self-respect makes possible morally 
defensible relationships based on mutual re- 
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spect, in which the value-seeking capacity of 
each member can be affirmed and nurtured 
and uncompromised evaluative self-respect 
can be a possibility for all. 

Evaluative self-respect also has signifi- 
cance for community. For monitoring each 
other’s behavior is essential for social living, 
and evaluative self-respect is one form of in- 
ternalized monitoring. However, its moni- 
toring function has an importance deeper 
than social control. We are beings for whom 
the questions inevitably arise, “What kind of 
life is worth living? What kind of person 
ought I to be?” Few things matter more than 
answering these questions well; but our an- 
swers are meaningless unless we try to live 
them and know whether we are getting the 
answering right. Evaluative self-respect 
plays a vital role both in motivating our striv- 
ing to test-live the answers and in keeping 
track of our progress. Further, unless our 
value-seeking capacity is wholly deformed, 
what we want most is to become the best sort 
of person living the best sort of life.*! Only an 
individual who cares about evaluative self- 
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respect and has recognition respect for her 
capacity to be self-defining and self-critically 
self-regulating has a chance of achieving this 
goal. And only uncompromised evaluative 
self-respect, grounded in clear-eyed percep- 
tion and honest appraisal of self in light of 
standards one has subjected to one’s own 
best criticism, can be depended upon to get 
us where we want to go. 

Finally, there is a connection among self- 
respect, integrity, and identity. Self-respect 
requires staking one’s evaluative worth and 
identity on certain values; being a person of 
integrity involves at least steadfastness of 
commitment. Only a person who has recog- 
nition respect for her identity-conferring 
commitments and who cares about evalua- 
tive self-respect, which hinges on living in 
accord with them, could maintain her integ- 
rity. But something deeper is involved here 
as well: to betray one’s most central values 1s 
to face the prospect not only of not being 
able to live with oneself, but of no longer 
having that self to live with. For to lose one’s 
self-respect is, in the end, to lose oneself.” 
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NOTES 


1. The most prominent servility account is Thomas E. Hill, Jr., “Servility and Self-Respect,” The Monist, 
vol. 57 (1973), pp. 87-104. See also Larry L. Thomas, “Morality and Our Self-Concept,” Journal of Value 
Inquiry, vol. 12 (1978), pp. 258-68; and Bernard R. Boill, “Self-Respect and Protest,” Philosophy and 
Public Affairs, vol. 6 (1976), pp. 58-69. The most influential shame account is John Rawls, A Theory of 
Justice (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971), pp. 440-46. See also Gabriele Taylor, Pride, 
Shame and Guilt: Emotions of Self-Assessment (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985); John Kekes, “Shame 
and Moral Progress,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Vol. XIII, Ethical Theory: Character and Virtue 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1988), pp. 282-96; and John Deigh, “Shame and 
Self-Esteem: A Critique,” Ethics, vol. 93 (1983), pp. 225-45. 


2. These sketches are not intended as psychologically accurate portraits of real people, but only as 
archetypal representations of deficiencies of self-respect which real persons may have (to varying 
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I 


Loras have claimed and their critics, 
largely by default, have conceded that there 
is an intimate connection between liberalism 
and pluralism. The purpose of this paper is to 
show that this claim is mistaken; there are 
good reasons for supposing that pluralism 
and liberalism are incompatible. As a first 
approximation of these reasons, we may note 
that it seems intuitively obvious that plural- 
ism is opposed to the claim that there is some 
particular value or combination of values 
with an absolute or dominant moral status. If 
pluralism is committed to anything, it must 
be to the claim that there is no particular 
value or combination of values that in con- 
flicts with other values always takes justifi- 
able precedence over them. It seems equally 
obvious that if liberalism is to avoid the 
charge of vacuity, it must be committed to 
holding that in cases of conflict the combina- 
tion of values liberals favors do take justifi- 
able precedence over other values. How, 
then, could liberalism and pluralism be com- 
patible? The intention behind examining 
their supposed incompatibility is not to criti- 
cize either liberalism or pluralism, but to 
come to a better understanding of both. Al- 
though, of course, the resulting understand- 
ing will have critical implications. 


II 


Pluralism may be described, negatively, as 
the rejection of the view that there is or 
should be any value or combination of values 
which always overrides any other value that 
may conflict with it.! But we need also a pos- 
itive characterization because pluralism is 
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not alone in denying that there is an overrid- 
ing value or combination of values; relativ- 
ists, moral sceptics, existentialists, and 
emotivists also deny it. The positive aspect of 
pluralism is the claim that morality makes 
different types of legitimate claims on moral 
agents. ‘These claims are based on rights, du- 
ties, virtues, ideals, the general welfare, con- 
ceptions of good lives, and so on.? Moral 
agents recognize the force of these claims 
because they rightly value the various rights, 
duties, ideals, and so on, underlying them as 
good. Pluralism, then, is committed to the 
positive claim that there are qualitatively dif- 
ferent types of values; they are the legitimate 
sources of different types of moral claims; 
and they are not reducible to each other be- 
cause they are incommensurable. 

Thus Berlin writes: “Pluralism ... seems to 
me a truer and more humane ideal than the 
goals of those who seek ... great, disciplined, 
authoritarian structures. ... It is truer, be- 
cause it ... recognize[s] the fact that human 
goals are many, not all of them commensu- 
rable, and in perpetual rivalry with one an- 
other.”? Williams echoes this: “[T]here is no 
common currency in which ... gains and 
losses of value can be computed ... values, or 
at least the most basic values, are not only 
plural but in a real sense incommensura- 
ble.”* Hampshire expresses the same point: 
“[T]he presupposition that there is a natural 
and normal harmony between conflicting 
moral requirements becomes questionable. 
How could there be a guaranteed harmony... 
if ... human nature is always overlaid by some 
specific moral requirements ... which are 
known to be diverse?”5 Or in Nagel’s ver- 
sion: “I do not believe that the source of 
value is unitary—displaying multiplicity only 
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in its application to the world. I believe that 
value has fundamentally different kinds of 
sources, and that they are reflected in the 
classification of values into types. Not all val- 
ues represent the pursuit of some single 
good in a variety of settings,’ 

One possible reconstruction of what plu- 
ralists mean by values being incommensura- 
ble is as follows.” Two or more values are 
incommensurable if and only if: 


(a) there is not some one type of value or com- 
bination of values in terms of which all 
other values can be analyzed without seri- 
ous loss, e.g. not all values are analyzable 
in terms of pleasure or duty or the general 
welfare; and 


(b) there is not some one way of ranking dif- 
ferent types of values such that one type 
will always take justifiable precedence 
over other types, e.g. duties do not always 
take precedence over the general welfare, 
or vice versa; and 


(c) there is not some neutral medium in terms 
of which different types of values can be 
compared, e.g. not all values are compara- 
ble in terms of utility. 


The reason, then, why there cannot be an 
overriding particular value or combination 
of values is that there are many ways of or- 
dering and balancing various incommensu- 
rable values. As a result, human lives can be 
good in many different ways. 

It should be recognized, however, first, 
that pluralists do not merely accept the mul- 
tiplicity of incommensurable values. Their 
view is that “the plurality of values is itself 
good. ... [O|ne who properly recognizes the 
plurality of values is one who understands 
the deep creative role that these various val- 
ues play in human life. ... [O]ne is prepared 
to try to build a life around the recognition 
that these different values do each have a 
real and intelligible human significance, and 
are not just errors, misdirections or poor ex- 
pressions of human nature.”8 

Second, pluralists do not think that the in- 
commensurability of values implies relativ- 
ism. For pluralists hold that morality makes 
some claims that are equally binding on all 
moral agents. The reason for this view is that 
there are some ways in which normal human 


beings are alike, since we are members of the 
same species. We have many physical wants 
and capacities in common, and also some 
psychological ones. For instance, we all want 
companionship, social approval, relief from 
drudgery, the absence of terror, and we all 
share the capacity to think, feel, remember, 
play, imagine, have moods, and so on. These 
common characteristics, however far they 
extend, allow us to talk about human nature. 
We can infer from human nature that some 
things are normally beneficial and harmful 
for all human beings, Circumstances would 
have to be very special for it not to be good 
to live in security, to be treated fairly, to be 
loved and appreciated, and it would require 
exceptional! events for it not to count as harm 
to be murdered, tortured, enslaved, be dis- 
criminated against, or be deprived of our 
due. 

Human nature thus suggests what must be 
the minimum content of morality. The mini- 
mum is both necessary and insufficient for 
good lives. It is necessary because it harms us 
all to frustrate our common wants or pro- 
hibit the exercise of our common capacities. 
But it 1s insufficient because how we satisfy 
common wants, what we do about the non- 
common wants that we also have, to what 
ends we exercise our shared and unshared 
capacities also have much to do with human 
welfare, and thus with morality. As Hamp- 
shire observes: “human nature, conceived in 
terms of common human needs and capaci- 
ties, always underdetermines a way of life, 
and underdetermines an order of priority 
among virtues, and therefore un- 
derdetermines the moral prohibitions and 
injunctions that support a way of life.” 

And lastly, while the minimum content of 
morality, according to pluralists, is derived 
from universal requirements of human wel- 
fare, pluralists are not thereby committed to 
utilitarianism. For utilitarians regard human 
welfare as the ultimate standard of value, 
while pluralists regard it as only one of sev- 
eral standards. 

Of course, pluralism has serious political 
implications. It is an attempt to carve out a 
middle ground between monism and relativ- 
ism. Monists are committed to some value or 
combination of values being overriding, and 


they regard politics as an instrument for ap- 
proximating this highest good. Relativists, 
on the other hand, regard all values as con- 
text-dependent, and they treat politics as the 
various local arrangements developed by 
particular societies to protect and further 
whatever values happen to have gained 
prevalence in that context. Pluralists, being 
committed to a multiplicity of values, reject 
monism. But they are also committed to 
there being some context-independent val- 
ues derived from the universal requirements 
of human welfare, and thus they reject rela- 
tivism as well. 

We need to ask, however, to understand 
pluralism better, how it will be determined 
what values have a legitimate place among, 
the multiplicity of values pluralists recog- 
nize. Here a distinction between primary and 
secondary values will help. Values that are 
believed to be required by the minimum con- 
tent of morality are primary, while secondary 
values are those whose status depends on 
being part of some local conception of mo- 
rality that goes beyond the minimum con- 
tent. Among primary values, then, pluralists 
will recognize, for instance, distributive jus- 
tice, equality, freedom, human rights and 
their protection, law abidingness, order, 
prosperity, and social solidarity. On the other 
hand, secondary values will be represented 
by the local forms primary values take, and, 
in addition, by the virtues, goods, ideals, and 
institutions that constitute and support the 
varied forms of life that exist in a particular 
context. For the derivation of primary val- 
ues, pluralists will look to the universal re- 
quirements of human welfare; while the 
derivation of secondary values depends on 
the interpretation of the moral tradition of a 
particular society. 

Pluralists recognize that each primary and 
secondary value may come into conflict with 
other primary and secondary values. It is es- 
sential to pluralism, however, that, provided 
the conflicting values are legitimately de- 
rived, there is no a priori way of settling con- 
flicts among them. Of course, political and 
- moral life often require that such conflicts be 
Tesolved in some manner. But what that 
manner is will depend on the circumstances 
surrounding the conflict. One implication of 
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the plurality of incommensurable values is 
that there can be no formula, no blueprint, 
no overarching model that could yield a ca- 
nonical method of conflict-resolution. 


Iii 


The difficulties in the way of giving a gen- 
eral account of liberalism are formidable. 
These have been noted by liberal thinkers 
themselves.!° Raz, for instance, writes: “It is 
probably true to say that no political cause, 
no one vision of society nor any political 
principle has commanded the respect of all 
liberals in any given generation, let alone 
through the centuries.”!! Waldron says the 
same thing: “If we examine the range of 
views that are classified [as liberal] ... we are 
unlikely to find any set of doctrines or princi- 
ples that are held in common by all of them, 
any single cluster of theoretical and practical 
propositions that might be regarded as the 
core or the essence of the ideology in ques- 
tion.”!2 

In the light of these difficulties, it is better 
to restrict the discussion to one version of 
liberalism, namely, the contemporary one as 
it exists mainly in America and to some ex- 
tent in the rest of the English-speaking 
world. To indicate this version, we may begin 
with a list of typically liberal causes: liberals 
are “for greater economic equality, for inter- 
nationalism, for freedom of speech and 
against censorship, for greater equality be- 
tween the races [and, we may add, the sexes] 
and against segregation, for a sharp separa- 
tion of church and state, for greater proce- 
dural protection for accused criminals, for 
decriminalization of ‘morals’ offenses, par- 
ticularly drug offenses and consensual sexual 
offenses involving only adults, and for an ag- 
gressive use of central government power to 
achieve these goals.”!3 We may add io these 
causes affirmative action programs, the 
equal rights amendment, unrestricted abor- 
tion, decreased funding for defense, and in- 
creased funding for welfare. 

The reason why liberals favor these causes 
is that they seem to them to be implementa- 
tions of the primary, as opposed to the sec- 
ondary, liberal values of freedom, equality, 
human rights, and a particular conception of 
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distributive justice, to which we may refer to 
as “Rawlsian justice.” 

As a first approximation of the theoretical 
position underpinning these primary liberal 
values, we may look at what Sandel has 
called “deontological liberalism:” “‘Deonto- 
logical liberalism’ is above all a theory about 
justice, and in particular about the primacy 
of justice among moral and political ideals. 
Its core thesis can be stated as follows: soci- 
ety being composed of a plurality of persons, 
each with his own aims, interests, and con- 
ceptions of good, is best arranged when it is 
governed by principles that do not them- 
selves presuppose any particular conception 
of the good. ... This is the liberalism of Kant 
and of much contemporary moral and politi- 
cal philosophy.”!¢ 

It is advisable, however, to adopt a 
broader conception than Sandel’s because 
we may then consider also versions of liber- 
alism that give pride of place to freedom or 
equality or human rights or to some combi- 
nation of these values, as well as to justice. To 
put the point concretely, Sandel thinks 
mainly of Rawls’s A Theory of Justice’ when 
he describes deontological liberalism, while 
such works as Berlin’s Four Essays on Lib- 
erty, Dworkin’s “Liberalism,” Gewirth’s 
Reason and Morality'* Hampshire’s Moral- 
ity and Conflict and Innocence and Experi- 
ence!” several of Nagel’s essays in Mortal 
Questions, and Strawson’s “Social Morality 
and Individual Ideal,!8 to mention a few ex- 
amples among many, are also properly re- 
garded as liberal. The main historical 
influences on this version of liberalism (simply 
“liberalism” from now on) are Locke’s Second 
Treatise, Kant’s writings on moral philoso- 
phy, and John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty. 

In reflecting on the current state of politi- 
cal and moral disagreements, MacIntyre has 
perceptively remarked that “contemporary 
debates within political systems are almost 
exclusively between conservative liberals, 
liberal liberals, and radical liberals.”!? An- 
other way of identifying the kind of liberal- 
ism we shall discuss is to note that it is the 
liberal liberalism of the contemporary au- 
thors named in the previous paragraph, as 
opposed to the conservative liberalism of 


Oakeshott and Hayek and the radical liber- 
alism of Nozick and other libertarians. 

Liberals disagree among themselves about 
what value or combination of values should 
be given the primacy that Rawls gives to Jus- 
tice. But, central to our present concern, is 
the agreement among them that whatever 
the primary values are, liberals should recog- 
nize the plurality of values. So pluralism is 
built into liberalism, as it were, on the 
ground floor. Indeed, this is the significance 
of the liberal insistence on the priority of the 
right to the good. The “right” is conformity 
to the rules which define the framework 
within which individuals can pursue “the 
good,” that is, pursue those among the plu- 
rality of values they wish to realize in their 
lives. As Rawls puts the point: “A just system 
defines the scope within which individuals 
must develop their aims, and it provides a 
framework of rights and opportunities and 
the means of satisfaction within and by 
which these ends may be equitably pursued. 
... We can express this by saying that the con- 
cept of right is prior to that of the good.”” 
And Dworkin makes the same point: “polit- 
ical decisions must be, so far as possible, in- 
dependent of any particular conception of 
the good life, or what gives value to life.””” 

Thus the commitment to the priority of the 
right to the good and to the state’s neutrality 
regarding the good are fundamental to liber- 
alism. But this commitment implies plural- 
ism, since the reason why the state should be 
neutral and the rules defining the social 
framework should be accorded a status prior 
to the values that may be pursued within the 
framework is that there is a plurality of in- 
commensurable values. 

Let us now turn to the disagreement 
among liberals about primary values. It will 
be remembered that primary values are re- 
quired by the minimum content of morality, 
a content that derives from the universal re- 
quirements of human welfare. Secondary 
values are derived from local conceptions 
that favor various forms of good life. ‘To un- 
derstand the disagreement among liberals, 
we need to distinguish between overriding, 
defeasible, and conventional commitments 
to values. There is a general agreement 
among liberals that commitments to second- 


ary values are conventional, in that they are 
dictated by the local conventions prevailing 
in various moral traditions. There is also gen- 
eral agreement that the most important pri- 
mary liberal values are freedom, equality, 
human rights, and Rawlsian justice. The dis- 
agreement concerns the question of which 
commitments to any of these values, or to 
any combination of them, should be overrid- 
ing and which should be defeasible. 

A commitment to a particular value or 
combination of values (V) is overriding if 
and only if 


(a) V is regarded as primary, and 


(b) in cases where V conflicts with any other 
primary or secondary value, V takes prece- 
dence over the other value, and 


(c) the only justification for acting in violation 
of V on any particular occasion is that by 
the action the realization of V will be gen- 
erally served. 


Defeasible commitments, then, meet condi- 
tion (a), but not (b) and (c), while conven- 
tional commitments meet none of (a), (b), 
and (c). As an illustration, we may note that 
commitment to freedom is overriding if in 
conflicts with equality, human rights, or 
Rawlsian justice, freedom takes precedence, 
and if the curtailment of anyone’s freedom is 
allowed only because it protects freedom of 
general. 

Now Berlin thinks that for “the liberal tra- 
dition ... only rights can be regarded as abso- 
lute; ... and ... there are frontiers, not 
artificially drawn, within which men should 
be inviolable;”** and so he advocates over- 
riding commitment to rights. Rawls, on the 
other hand, thinks that the overriding liberal 
commitment is to justice: “Justice is the first 
virtue of social institutions ... an injustice is 
tolerable only when it is necessary to avoid 
even greater injustice. Being the first virtue 
... of human activities .. justice [is] ... uncom- 
promising.”~ Whereas Dworkin’s overrid- 
ing commitment is to equality: “I want to 
argue that a certain conception of equality ... 
is the nerve of liberalism” and that it “re- 
quires that the government treat all those in 
its charge as equals, that is, as entitled to 
equal concern and respect.”*4 Raz holds that 
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the overriding liberal commitment Is to free- 
dom: “The specific contribution of the liberal 
tradition to political morality has always 
been its insistence on the respect due to indi- 
vidual liberty. ... Indeed the argument of this 
book will demonstrate how far-reaching are 
the implications of political liberty, how they 
affect our conception of justice, equality, 
prosperity and other political ideals,” 

The reason for pointing at the disagree- 
ments among liberals in respect to the ques- 
tion of which primary value should 
command their overriding commitment is to 
document the claim, central to the argument, 
that liberals do have overriding commit- 
ments, And the reason why that matters is 
that pluralists have no overriding commit- 
ments. In fact, pluralism 1s definable as the 
position that all of one’s commitments to pri- 
mary, as well as to secondary, values should 
be defeasible. Indeed, the unjustifiability of 
overriding commitments is a straightforward 
implication of the incommensurability of 
values. For the incommensurability of values 
excludes a canonical scheme for ranking val- 
ues. It seems, therefore, that those liberals 
who advocate an overriding commitment to 
some particular primary values cannot con- 
sistently advocate pluralism. 

It should be recognized that, although this 
argument for the incompatibility of liberal- 
ism and pluralism has been stated in terms of 
liberals having to make overriding commit- 
ments to some particular values, the argu- 
ment applies with equal force if the 
overriding commitment was taken to be to 
some combination of values. For the pluralis- 
tic claim is about the unjustifiability of any 
overriding commitment, quite indepen- 
dently of the identity of the value or combi- 
nation of values to which the commitment is 
made. So liberalism would be incompatible 
with pluralism even if liberals recognized a 
plurality of conflicting values within the 
combination of values to which they have 
made an overriding commitment. For even if 
their commitments to the values within the 
combination were defeasible, they would 
still maintain an overriding commitment to 
the combination of values taken’as a whole. 
And what is incompatible with: pluralism is. 
overriding commitment per se. Liberals must ` 
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have some overriding commitments to some 
particular values or to some combination of 
values because they must be committed to 
holding that in the last analysis liberal values 
are better or higher than the other values 
with which they conflict. That is, they must 
be committed to resolving conflicts in favor 
of liberal values, and that means that they 
must hold that liberal values should always 
override other values with which they con- 
flict. But it is just commitments of this sort 
that pluralists reject. 


IV 


Can we, then, say that the claim made at 
beginning of this paper, namely, that liberal- 
ism and pluralism are incompatible, is now 
established? This would be premature. For 
liberals can appeal to a distinction between 
procedural and substantive values to remove 
the apparent incompatibility between liber- 
alism and pluralism. Substantive values are 
derived from conceptions of good lives; they 
are the virtues, ideals, and goods intrinsic to 
particular conceptions of life. All concep- 
tions of life require some virtues, hold some 
ideals in high regard, and promise the enjoy- 
ment of some goods. But the identity of 
many of these virtues, ideals, and goods var- 
ies with conceptions of life. On the other 
hand, procedural values are primary because 
they regulate the pursuit and allocation of 
substantive values without regard to their 
identity. Liberals regard freedom, equality, the 
protection of human rights, and Rawlsian jus- 
tice as procedural values, while the virtues, 
ideals, and goods constitutive of the life of an 
artist, a religious believer, an athlete, a scholar, 
or a social critic are substantive values. 

The distinction between substantive and 
procedural values is complicated by the fact 
that it does not coincide with the distinction 
between primary and secondary values. 
Some substantive values, like human rights, 
are primary in that they are among the mini- 
mum requirements of human welfare and 
consequently must be recognized by all rea- 
sonable conceptions of good lives. Similarly, 
some procedural values are secondary be- 
cause some of the ways in which the pursuit 
of and allocation of substantive values are 


regulated vary with social contexts, such as 
tax rates, divorce proceedings, or criminal 
law regarding sexual offenses. If the pursuit 
of substantive values were not endangered, 
then there would be no need for procedural 
values protecting them. For instance, if the 
substantive values collectively referred to as 
“human rights” were not often violated, then 
the procedural values represented by vari- 
ous legal and moral safeguards of human 
rights would be dispensable. As things are, 
we need both the substantive values of 
human rights and the procedural values pro- 
tecting human rights. 

Appealing to this distinction, then, liberals 
can restrict pluralism to conceptions of good 
lives that include various combinations of 
primary and secondary substantive values 
and overriding commitments to primary pro- 
cedural values. They can, thereby, remove the 
incompatibility involved in both having over- 
riding commitments and being a pluralist. 

This has been well-expressed by Larmore: 
“In modern times we have come to recognize 
a multiplicity of ways in which a fulfilled life 
can be lived, without any perceptible hierar- 
chy among them. And we have also been 
forced to acknowledge that even where we 
do believe that we have discerned the superi- 
ority of some ways of life to others, reason- 
able people may often not share our view. 
Pluralism and reasonable disagreement have 
become for modern thought ineliminable 
features of the idea of the good life. Political 
liberalism has been the doctrine that conse- 
quently the state should be neutral. The state 
should not seek te promete any particular 
conception of the good life. ... [T]he neutral- 
ity of the liberal state ... is not meant to be 
one of outcome, but rather one of procedure. 
That is, political neutrality consists in a con- 
straint on what factors can be invoked to jus- 
tify a political decision. Such a decision can 
count as neutral only if it can be justified 
without appealing to the presumed intrinsic 
superiority of any particular conception of 
the good life.” 

But why should we accept that pluralism is 
limited to substantive values? Why should 
pluralism not be extended across the whole 
range of values, including both procedural 
and substantive ones, and thereby exclude 


overriding commitments from all areas of 
life? Now the answer, that overriding com- 
mitments to primary procedural values are 
Justified because they are both required by 
all conceptions of good lives and yet remain 
neutral among them, will not do. For we can 
recognize that primary procedural values do 
indeed have the importance attributed to 
them, and signal that recognition by making 
a defeasible, not an overriding, commitment 
to them. Thus we may agree with liberals 
about the importance of freedom, equality, 
protection of human rights, and Rawlsian 
justice and yet disagree that we should have 
an overriding commitment to any one or to 
any combination of them. 

The disagreement is based on the pluralist 
argument that these procedural values will 
inevitably conflict in concrete political and 
moral situations and how such conflicts 
should be resolved cannot have an a priori 
answer. For instance, if freedom and equality 
conflict, then one consideration relevant to 
the resolution of the conflict is how much 
freedom and how much equality actually 
exist in the society in which the conflict 
arises. And if the human right to the protec- 
tion of legitimately acquired property con- 
flicts with Rawlsian justice, then it is crucial 
to know whether the conflict occurs in the 
context of mass starvation or in that of a so- 
cialist policy of redistribution in a society 
with no poverty and a high standard of living. 
Both examples demonstrate the need to take 
into account the historically, socially, and po- 
litically varying circumstances in which pri- 
mary procedural values may conflict. As a 
result, pluralists are surely reasonable in in- 
dicating their recognition of the importance 
of primary procedural values by defeasibly 
committing themselves to them, rather than 
making the reasonable resolution of such 
conflicts impossible by handicapping them- 
selves with overriding commitments to one 
or another of the primary procedural values. 
So the rejoinder to the liberal defense of 
their position against the charge of incom- 
patibility with pluralism is that the distinc- 
tion between procedural and substantive 
values does not remove the incompatibility, 
because procedural values are also pluralis- 
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tic and they also exclude overriding commit- 
ments. 


V 


But liberals still have a reply to this objec- 
tion. They can point out that what makes the 
overriding commitment of liberals to a pri- 
mary procedural value or to a combination 
of some primary procedural values suspect is 
that the procedural values they recognize as 
overriding (freedom, equality, protection 
human rights, and Rawlsian justice) may 
conflict with each other. However, in making 
an overriding commitment to any of the pri- 
mary procedural values, or to any combina- 
tion of them, liberals also offer a supporting 
argument whose intent is to show that the 
other procedural values are analyzable in 
terms of the procedural value to which they 
have made an overriding commitment. This 
is just the claim Rawls makes for his concep- 
tion of distributive justice, Berlin for human 
rights, Dworkin for equality, and Raz for 
freedom. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that one of these reductive analyses 1s actu- 
ally correct. It yields a fundamental proce- 
dural value which incorporates the other 
three; call this “the fundamental liberal pro- 
cedural value.” If there were a fundamental 
liberal procedural value, then there would be 
no difference between overriding and defea- 
sible commitments to it, for there would be 
no other procedural value with which it 
could conflict and whose claims could defeat 
its claim. Consequently, there would be no 
question of liberalism being incompatible 
with pluralism, since on the level of proce- 
dural values there would be, as a result of the 
reductive analysis, only one value to which 
both liberals and pluralists could commit 
themselves. 

This rejoinder, however, is unsatisfactory 
because it rests on the mistaken assumption 
that the primary procedural values to which 
liberals have overriding commitments ex- 
haust the list of fundamental primary proce- 
dural values. In fact, an acceptable level of 
law abidingness, order, prosperity, and social 
solidarity are also primary procedural val- 
ues. And they are primary and procedural 
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for exactly the same reason as freedom, 
equality, the protection of human rights, and 
Rawlsian justice are, namely, that they are 
neutral among conceptions of good lives and 
that they must be recognized by all such con- 
ceptions, if they are to yield the substantive 
values they promise. So that even if there 
were a fundamental liberal procedural value, 
conflicts among procedural values would not 
disappear because the fundamental liberal 
procedural value would conflict with the 
other fundamental primary procedural val- 
ues named above. Some liberals recognize 
this. Thus Dworkin, for instance, writes: 
“Liberalism shares the same constitutive 
principles with many other political theories, 
including conservatism, but is distinguished 
from these by attaching different relative im- 
portance to different principles.”2” From 
this, however, consequences follow that raise 
the most serious questions about the com- 
patibility of liberalism and pluralism. 

First, liberals face a dilemma caused by the 
possible conflict between the fundamental 
liberal procedural value and one of the other 
primary procedural values. If liberals resolve 
the conflict by appealing to their overriding 
commitment to the fundamental liberal pro- 
cedural value, then their position is incom- 
patible with pluralism, since pluralism 
excludes overriding commitment to any 
value. On the other hand, if liberals make 
only a defeasible commitment to the funda- 
mental liberal procedural value, then their 
position is compatible with pluralism. How- 
ever, then they must allow for the possibility 
that other primary procedural values may 
take justifiable precedence over the funda- 
mental liberal procedural value. In that case, 
however, they have abandoned liberalism, 
or, at least, that form of it that Berlin, 
Dworkin, Rawls, and Raz defend, namely, 
the form that involves making an overriding 
commitment to freedom, equality, protec- 
tion of human rights, or Rawlsian justice. 
And this point holds even if three of these 
primary procedural values are reducible to 
the fourth. Thus liberalism and pluralism 
cannot be held together. 

It should be noticed that liberals cannot 
avoid this dilemma by claiming that they rec- 
ognize that law abidingness, order, prosper- 


ity, and social solidarity are primary proce- 
dural values. For the dilemma is not occa- 
sioned by their supposed failure to 
acknowledge the status of these other values, 
but by their insistence that in conflicts with 
the fundamental liberal procedural value 
these other primary procedural values are 
always to be overridden by them. The reason 
why this insistence occasions a dilemma is 
that insofar as liberals are pluralists, they 
must reject overriding commitments, while 
insofar as they are committed to the over- 
ridingness of the fundamental liberal proce- 
dural value, they must reject pluralism. If 
they proposed to meet this difficulty by re- 
jecting the overriding commitment to the 
fundamental liberal procedural value, then 
their position would lose whatever it was 
that distinguished it as liberal. As Dworkin 
says, liberals are distinguished from conser- 
vatives “by attaching different relative im- 
portance to different principles.” 

Nor would it help to avoid the dilemma to 
jettison the notion of a fundamental liberal 
procedural value and claim instead that 
there is a combination of primary procedural 
values which are jointly fundamental to lib- 
eralism. For the primary procedural values 
liberals would include in this combination 
could not be all the primary procedural val- 
ues there are. For, in that case, liberalism 
would be transformed into the vacuous rec- 
ommendation that we should adopt whatever 
procedural values would yield the result we 
want. However, if liberals included some pri- 
mary procedural values and excluded others, 
then the primary procedural values which 
would be excluded could conflict, and are likely 
to conflict, with those which are included, and 
liberals must claim that the included ones must 
then override the excluded ones. If they did not 
claim this, their position would again be ren- 
dered vacuous. Yet, by claiming this, they 
would once again make some overriding com- 
mitments and thereby make their position in- 
compatible with pluralism. 

Second, assume for the sake of argument 
that there is some other way of avoiding this 
dilemma. Another problem remains. The 
primary procedural values liberals favor 
often conflict with other primary procedural 
values. How these conflicts ought to be re- 


solved is one of the fundamental political 
and moral questions we face. Liberalism is 
surely committed to resolving conflicts be- 
tween the liberal procedural values of free- 
dom, equality, protection of human rights, 
and Rawlsian justice and such other primary 
procedural values as law abidingness, order, 
prosperity, and social solidarity in favor of 
the liberal values. By contrast, the sort of 
conservatism to which Dworkin refers above 
is committed to the opposite answer. The 
point is not that either liberals or conserva- 
tives are right, but that pluralism could be 
just as much at home in a conservative soct- 
ety as it could be in a liberal society, were we 
to have either. Consequently, stressing the 
connection between liberalism and plural- 
ism, as liberals do, misleadingly suggest that 
liberalism is the political system that 1s most 
hospitable to pluralism. So even if liberalism 
and pluralism were compatible, the connec- 
tion between them would be contingent on 
historical accidents, and it is perfectly possi- 
ble that in concrete political situations plu- 
ralists would find conservatism, or even 
some form of radicalism, like anarchism or 
libertarianism, more hospitable to their 
views than liberalism. 

Third, consider the liberal claim about the 
neutrality of the state. The claim 1s that the 
state should be neutral in regard to the plu- 
rality of substantive values so long as sub- 
stantive values do not conflict with primary 
procedural values. The reason behind the 
claim is that primary procedural values are 
presupposed by the pursuit of all legitimate 
substantive values, and that is why the state 
should be neutral about substantive values, 
but committed to the protection of primary 
procedural values. But the question arises: 
which primary procedural values should the 
state protect? All of the primary procedural 
values or only those to which liberals have 
committed themselves? What if substantive 
values conform to the primary procedural 
values of freedom, equality, protection of 
human rights, and Rawlsian justice, but con- 
flict with the procedural values of law 
abidingness, order, prosperity, or social soli- 
darity? The usual liberal response is that the 
latter sort of conflicts do not require the state 
to abandon its neutrality. And that of course 
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shows that the liberal interpretation of neu- 
trality is a political commitment to favor pri- 
mary procedural values that liberals regard 
as important over primary procedural values 
that their opponents favor. This kind of neu- 
trality conservatives can also accept. They 
can say that the state should not interfere 
with the substantive values its citizens pur- 
sue so long as they do not threaten law 
abidingness, order, prosperity, and social sol- 
idarity. So, as far as neutrality is concerned, 
once again, there is nothing characteristi- 
cally liberal about it; conservatives could be 
just as much in favor of it as liberals. 

Lastly, there remains a possibility that 
ought to be acknowledged. This is that there 
may be some analysis that could succeed in 
reducing all primary procedural values to 
some one fundamental procedural value. If 
this were to happen, then pluralism would 
indeed be eliminated from the domain of 
procedural values, and then it would not be 
incompatible with liberalism. But we should 
note, first, that this is no more than a logical 
possibility, since no such analysis has been 
provided. Second, even if the logical possibil- 
ity were realized and the reductive analysis 
succeeded, there is no reason now to sup- 
pose that the procedural value that emerged 
as the fundamental one would be liberal. 
Third, the briefest glance at some actual con- 
temporary political and moral conflicts be- 
tween procedural values makes it unlikely 
that such conflicts are open to resolution by 
reductive arguments. For the deep disagree- 
ments are precisely those in which the oppo- 
nents recognize the value of each others’ 
conflicting procedures, but they are never- 
theless committed to upholding their own 
procedural values on the grounds that they 
are more important. For instance, when 
equality and prosperity conflict in debating 
the merits of the free market, when freedom 
and social solidarity conflict over the issue of 
the enforcement of morality, or when human 
rights and order conflict in deliberations 
about how to prevent the spread of AIDS, 
then the prospects for a successful reductive 
analysis must appear dim. For such an analy- 
sis would have to show that somehow pros- 
perity is reducible to equality, that social 
solidarity is really a question of freedom, or 
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that order can be fully analyzed in terms of 
human rights. The chances of actually show- 
ing any of this are so negligible as to justify us 
in not taking them seriously. 


VI 


In closing, we need to consider one last 
rejoinder that liberals may make to the argu- 
ment of this paper. The rejoinder is that in 
the course of the argument the pluralism 
with which we have begun, and with which 
liberalism was said to be incompatible, has 
degenerated into relativism. Of course, liber- 
alism is incompatible with relativism, it may 
be said, but the original claim was, liberals 
may remind us, that their position is incom- 
patible with pluralism. Pluralists recognize 
the objectivity of at least the primary values, 
while relativists deny it. The final objection 
liberals may make to the argument as pre- 
sented here is that those who recognize the 
objectivity of primary values must also hold 
that the primary values override the second- 
ary values with which they conflict and so 
even pluralists must have some overriding 
commitments. Consequently pluralists can- 
not object to liberalism on the ground that 
some liberal commitments are also overrid- 


ing. The trouble with this objection is that it ` 


mistakenly assumes that those who recog- 
nize the objectivity of primary values must 
also make an overriding commitment to 
them. Actually, pluralists can signal their rec- 
ognition of the objectivity of primary values 
by committing themselves to these values 
only defeasibly. It will be asked, however, 
by liberals pressing their case, what could 
reasonably defeat commitments to primary 
values, if they are indeed minimum require- 
ments of good lives independently of how 
such lives are conceived. 

The answer is that what could reasonably 
defeat them are secondary values. Individu- 
als may reasonably judge in some cases that 
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their enjoyment of primary values is w 
very little to them if they cannot comt 
that enjoyment with the virtues, ideals, 
goods peculiar to their particular concept 
of a good life. Life, liberty, and possessi 
may turn to ashes if they are protected at 
cost of the destruction of some favored ' 
of life. And, of course, whole societies r 
Judge in the same way as individuals, Col 
zation, for instance, may leave it possible 
the colonized to enjoy primary values, w] 
destroying the secondary values of the s 
jugated society. The people to whom i 
happens may reasonably value the lost s 
ondary values more than the protected | 
mary values. Thus the recognition of - 
objectivity of primary values may go hanc 
hand with making only defeasible comn 
ments to them. Consequently pluralists < 
maintain their rejection of relativism wi 
out becoming inconsistent, as liberals do, 
accepting overriding commitments. 

The fundamental difference between p 
ralists and liberals need not be that they ; 
committed to different values; it is rat] 
that pluralists deny and liberals assert tl 
when the values to which they are committ 
conflict, then there are some values or co 
binations of values in whose favor reasc 
able people would always decide. 
pluralists are right, such decisions need r 
always be in favor of liberal values. Thus: 
must reject the liberal claim that it is “its 
an argument for liberal society that that so 
ety expresses more than any other does 
true understanding of the plural nature 
values,” or that “one who experiences sy: 
pathy with a variety of conflicting ideals 
life ... will be most at home in a liberal so 
ety,”*? or that “society being composed ot 
plurality of persons, each with his own ain 
interests, and conceptions of good, is be 
arranged when it is governed by ... the libe 
alism of Kant and of much contempora 
moral and political philosophy.” 
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ON DECEIVING OTHERS 


Annette Barnes 


In interpersonal deception must the de- 
ceiver know or truly believe the denial of 
some proposition he or she gets the deceived 
to believe is true? If interpersonal deception 
requires that the deceiver be in this special 
epistemic condition, then modelling self-de- 
ception on interpersonal deception is diffi- 
cult. One must grasp the nettle of explaining 
how the self-deceiver can get him or herself 
as deceived to believe that something is true 
which he or she as deceiver knows or truly 
believes is false.! Modelling self-deception 
on interpersonal deception would presum- 
ably be an easier task if this epistemic re- 
quirement were dropped. 

This paper argues for the view that all 
cases of interpersonal deception require the 
deceiver to get the deceived to believe some- 
thing is true which the deceiver knows or 
truly believes is false.2 One cannot drop the 
epistemic requirement, one cannot in this 
way make interpersonal deception a more 
palatable model for self-deception. 

Many might find this view initially very 
plausible. Indeed there is a way of thinking 
about interpersonal deception that makes 
this view seem not merely very plausible but 
uncontentiously correct: one might come to 
accept a certain general characterization of 
interpersonal deception, a characterization 
which, if correct, makes the view unconten- 
tious. Some, however, have thought that the 
view was wrong, they have rejected this gen- 
eral characterization. As we shall see, there 
is a reply to their objections. 

First, why might the view be thought to be 
not merely right, but obviously so? Suppose 
one reasons as follows: It seems undeniable 
that if a person is deceived in believing in his 
wife’s fidelity, his belief must be false. In in- 
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terpersonal deception, someone other than 
oneself is responsible for one’s having the 
false belief. Suppose his bachelor friend has 
gotten him to believe in his wife’s faithful- 
ness. Do we have a case of interpersonal de- 
ception here? It seems that whether or not 
one has such a case depends on the circum- 
stances in which the friend gets the husband 
to believe that his wife is faithful. Suppose, 
for example, that the friend does this when 
he sincerely, but mistakenly, believes that the 
wife is faithful. While the friend in these cir- 
cumstances would have misled the husband 
into believing something false, this mislead- 
ing was unintentional. The friend would not 
in the relevant sense have deceived the hus- 
band in such circumstances. 

Or suppose the husband and his friend are 
having a telephone conversation about his 
wife. His friend is planning to present him 
with evidence both for and against his wife’s 
fidelity. The friend, believing that the evi- 
dence against fidelity is overwhelming, plans 
to tell the husband this, but their telephone 
conversation is abruptly cut short. The friend 
has given only the evidence for fidelity. As a 
result of this abbreviated conversation the 
husband believes that his wife is faithful. In 
this situation his friend would not in the rele- 
vant sense have deceived him into believing 
that his wife was faithful. What more is 
needed in interpersonal deception than one 
person getting another person to beliéve 
something false? 

The telephone example suggests that the 
getting to believe something false must be 
intentional. The first example suggests some- 
thing more is required, one must intention- 
ally get another to believe something false 
when one knows that this 1s what one is 
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doing. One typically knows that this is what 
one is doing when one knows or truly be- 
lieves that the something one intentionally 
gets the other to believe is true is false. 

If one reasons along these lines it seems 
plausible in interpersonal deception to sup- 
pose that the deceiver must intentionally de- 
ceive another; that the deceiver must know 
or truly believe that the something which he 
or she gets the deceived to believe is true is 
false. 

If this characterization of interpersonal 
deception were correct the epistemic re- 
quirement clearly could not be dropped 
since the characterization requires that in all 
cases of interpersonal deception the de- 
ceiver must get the deceived to believe 
something is true which the deceiver knows 
or truly believes to be false. 

Examples, however, are readily available 
which might seem to challenge the correct- 
ness of this characterization, for they suggest 
that the epistemic requirement could be 


dropped. If it could be dropped, the view — 


would be not only contentious but wrong, 

Let us look therefore at some examples 
that might seem to challenge the epistemic 
requirement. 

A. Suppose that a bachelor friend did not 
know whether his married friend’s wife was 
faithful or not, but he knew that the husband 
would be upset if he believed that his wife 
was unfaithful. The friend, by assuring the 
husband of his wife’s fidelity, gets the hus- 
band to believe that his wife is faithful. It 
seems that the friend can be said here to 
have deceived the husband into believing 
that his wife was faithful.3 And it is clear that 
the friend did not know or truly believe that 
the wife was not faithful. Cases such as these 
seem to suggest that the deceiver does not 
need to get the deceived to believe some- 
thing the deceiver knows or truly believes to 
be false. The deceiver does not know or truly 
believe the wife is unfaithful. 

In the case just described, the deceiver did 
not know whether that which he got the de- 
ceived to believe was false. As we shall see, in 
other cases, a person mistakenly believes 
something is false and may nevertheless be 
said to deceive another into believing it. And 
there are even cases in which a person can be 


said to deceive another into believing some- 
thing when the person knows that that some- 
thing is true. 

B. Suppose the friend believes, mistakenly, 
that the wife is faithful but wants to get the 
husband to believe that his wife is unfaithful. 
He thinks it would be a good practical joke 
and a relatively harmless one. The false be- 
lief could be easily corrected. He gets the 
husband to believe that his wife is not faith- 
ful by getting him to believe that the friend 
had seen his wife and Cesar, a notorious 
womanizer, having intimate dinners while 
the husband was away on business. Much to 
the friend’s surprise, it turns out that the wife 
is unfaithful. The friend deceives the hus- 
band when he causes him to believe that his 
wife is not faithful, something the friend 
thought was false. But it seems the epistemic 
requirement is not satisfied here. The friend 
did not know or truly believe that what he 
got the deceived to believe was false. Indeed, 
it was not false. 

C. Or suppose that the friend knows that 
the wife is not faithful since he has been hav- 
ing an affair with her. The friend, however, 
knows that the husband would not believe 
him if he told him of his affair with his wife, 
so he tells him that he has seen his wife and 
Cesar in incriminating circumstances. The 
husband believes, on the basis of what his 
friend, whom he overly trusts, tells him, that 
his wife is unfaithful. The friend deceives the 
husband when he causes him to believe that 
his wife is not faithful but he did not know or 
truly believe that she was faithful when he 
did this. Rather he knew she was not faithful. 
The epistemic requirement seems not to be 
satisfied. 

In cases B and C the friend deceives the 
husband when he persuades him that his 
wife is not faithful even though it is true that 
his wife is not faithful. Let us say here that 
the friend deceives the husband into believ- 
ing that his wife is not faithful although the 
husband is not deceived in believing that his 
wife is not faithful. While it is the case that if 
one is deceived in believing something, for 
example, that one’s wife is faithful, then 
one’s belief about her fidelity must be false, 
it need not be the case that when one has 
been deceived into believing that one’s wife 


is faithful, one’s belief about her fidelity 
must be false.‘ It is, however, the case that if 
one has been deceived into believing that 
one’s wife is not faithful, one must believe 
something false, one must be deceived in be- 
lieving something. We shall soon see what 
that something might be. 

Examples A, B and C? suggest that the 
deceiver in interpersonal deception can be in 
a number of epistemic conditions. If this is 
the case, then he or she need not always be in 
the one assumed in the epistemic require- 
ment. It looks, therefore, like the epistemic 
requirement should be dropped. 

Let us see why examples like those given 
here, are not, as they might initially seem to 
be, counterexamples to the thesis that in all 
cases of interpersonal deception the de- 
ceiver must get the deceived to believe 
something the deceiver knows or truly be- 
lieves is false. The reason why some have 
thought that they were genuine counterex- 
amples to the epistemic requirement was 
that they construed the epistemic require- 
ment in the following way: 

If A intentionally deceives B into believ- 
ing that p, the epistemic requirement is 


I. A knows or truly believes that p is false 
and A intentionally gets B to believe, mis- 
takenly, that it is true. 


The examples discussed are genuine coun- 
terexamples to I. I, however, is a mistaken 
construal of the requirement. If the episte- 
mic requirement is correctly construed, then 
the examples are not genuine counterexam- 
ples to it. The following construal is a correct 
one. 


II. A knows or truly believes that something, 
q, (p or something else), is false and A in- 
tentionally gets B to believe, mistakenly, 
that it is true. 


This is compatible with Brian McLaughlin’s 
suggestion that “for any x and for any y, if x 
intentionally deceives y into believing or 
continuing to believe something, p, then 
there is something, q, (p or something else) 
that (i) is false, that (ii) x disbelieves when 
initiating the deceitful act, and that (iii) x 
Intentionally gets or allows y to come or to 
continue to believe.”® 
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Let us see why the cases that have been 
considered are not counterexamples to II. 

Consider example A. The friend does not 
know whether the wife, let us call her Clar- 
issa, is faithful, but he nevertheless gets the 
husband to believe that she is. In this exam- 
ple, the friend does not know p is false, “p” is 
“Clarissa is faithful,” when he intentionally 
gets the husband to believe it is true. But II 
only requires that there be something (q) 
that fits this description and p need not be it. 
Here are some examples of what that some- 
thing (q) could be. The friend intentionally 
gets the husband to believe that he believes 
that Clarissa is faithful when he knows that 
he does not believe this. The friend neither 
believes that she is faithful nor that she is not 
faithful. The friend also knows that the 
means he is using in trying to persuade the 
husband of his wife’s fidelity are not reliable, 
but he intentionally gets the husband to be- 
lieve that his means are reliable. 

Consider example B. The friend mistak- 
enly believes that Clarissa 1s faithful. He nev- 
ertheless gets the husband to believe that she 
is not faithful. Here the friend intentionally 
gets the husband to believe that he is telling 
him the truth about his wife and Cesar when 
he knows that he is not telling him the truth 
about them. 

Similarly with example C, the friend who 
knows that Clarissa is not faithful. In both 
cases B and C, moreover, the friend also in- 
tentionally gets the husband to believe that 
the means he uses to persuade him of his 
wife’s fidelity are reliable when he knows 
they are not. 

While II is a correct characterization of the 
epistemic condition required in interper- 
sonal deception, a better characterization 
would be one which specified what q would 
be when it was not p. Characterization II, 
like McLaughlin’s characterization, is en- 
tirely general. The remainder of this paper 
attempts to develop a characterization that is 
adequate, a characterization that is both cor- 
rect and specific.’ 

If one generalizes from cases analogous to 
the ones just considered, it seems plausible 
to suppose that when A intentionally de- 
ceives B into believing that p, A intentionally 
gets B to believe (a) the proposition that p, 
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(b) a proposition about what A believes 
about p and (c) a proposition about what A 
is trying to do in the situation. If this were the 
case, then the epistemic condition could be 
formulated in the following way. 


HI. A knows or truly believes, concerning at 
least one of the propositions which A in- 
tentionally gets B to believe are true—(a) 
the proposition that p, (b) a proposition 
about what A believes about p and (c) 
a proposition about what A is trying to do 
in the situation—that that proposition is 
false. 


The difficulty with III is that if it were cor- 
rect a person would be able to deceive an- 
other much less often than is generally 
supposed. III is plausible only if one confines 
oneself to a certain kind of interpersonal de- 
ception—to be sure, a very prominent and 
prevalent kind—namely, face to face lying. 
But face to face lying, despite its universal 
appeal, is not the only mode of deceit. Let us 
explore some others. 

Suppose I regularly hang my coat on the 
hall rack. I know that you check the rack 
when you get home to ascertain whether I 
am there. On a particular occasion I want 
you to believe that I am not home (when I 
am). I am in a bad mood and want to be left 
alone, so I take my coat with me to my attic 
study. I intentionally get you to believe (a) 
that I am not home, but I do not get you to 
believe either (b) that I believe that I am not 
home or (c) that I am trying to do something 
in the situation. Perhaps someone might 
want to claim that I intentionally get you to 
believe that I am not trying to do anything 
and so I get you to believe (c) some proposi- 
tion about what I am trying to do in the situ- 
ation. The coat rack case, however, would 
present a problem for ITI even if some prop- 
osition (c) was available. III requires that I 
get you to believe all three propositions (a), 
(b) and (c). And in fact it seems implausible 
to suppose that I must get you to have any 
belief (c) about what I am up to in this situa- 
tion. It seems more likely that to deceive you 
in this instance I need get you to believe only 
one of the three, (a). 

Or suppose that I send you an anonymous 
letter which reads: “From now on, no brandy 


will be available in the Senior Common 
Room.” If you do not know or even suspect 
that I sent you the letter, I don’t get you to 
believe any proposition about me, any prop- 
osition required by (b) and (c) of III.’ But I 
can nevertheless deceive you into believing 
that no brandy will be available. Suppose I 
don’t know whether any brandy will be 
available when I send you the letter but I 
want you to believe that none will be. I get 
you to believe only one of the three proposi- 
tions, (a), of HI. 

Since III requires that the deceiver must 
intentionally get the deceived to believe 
propositions (a), (b) and (c), the coat rack 
and the anonymous letter cases show that III 
is not a satisfactory characterization of the 
epistemic requirement for all cases of inter- 
personal deception. 

Would the following simple modification 
of III not handle this difficulty? 


IV. Concerning at least one of the proposi- 
tions—(a) the proposition that p, (b) a 
proposition about what Abelieves about p, 
(c) a proposition about what A is trying to 
do in the situation—A knows or truly be- 
lieves that it is false and A intentionally 
gets B to believe, mistakenly, that it is true. 


IV does not require that A intentionally 
get B to believe propositions (a), (b) and (c). 
It does require that of these three proposi- 
tions, there is at least one which A both 
knows or truly believes is false and inten- 
tionally gets B to believe is true. 

This modification would take care of the 
coat rack case. I get you to believe that p (I 
am not home) is true, when I know that p (I 
am not home) is false. The anonymous letter 
case can not be so easily taken care of. Sup- 
pose, as was suggested earlier, propositions 
(b) and (c) were not available, and I don’t 
know whether brandy will be available in the 
Senior Common Room when I send you the 
letter, but I think it would be a good idea for 
you to believe this. It could even turn out 
that no brandy will be available. It seems that 
I could deceive you into believing that no 
brandy will be available when I don’t know 
or truly believe that brandy will be available. 
If it turned out that no brandy will be avail- 
able you would not then be deceived in be- 


lieving that no brandy will be available, but 
you would have been deceived into believing 
this. 

In the earlier cases of interpersonal decep- 
tion we discussed, when the p that the de- 
ceiver got the deceived to believe was true, 
there were other propositions (b) and (c) 
available which the deceiver knew were 
false, yet he or she got the deceived to be- 
lieve were true. The friend truly believed or 
knew that (b) a proposition about what he 
believed about p and (c) a proposition about 
what he was trying to do in the situation were 
false which he intentionally got the husband 
to believe were true. There is no such re- 
course in the anonymous letter case, as it is 
now conceived, to either proposition (b) or 
(c). And since (a), the proposition that p, can 
be true, there seems to be nothing in this case 
which the deceiver must know or truly be- 
lieve is false which he or she nevertheless 
gets the deceived to believe is true. Condi- 
tion IV is not met. Conditions IV and III are, 
therefore, not satisfactory versions of the ep- 
istemic condition required of all interper- 
sonal deception. Let us see if there is some 
version of the epistemic condition, more de- 
tailed than II, that would be satisfied in all 
cases of interpersonal deception. We have 
seen that the something else when it is not p 
is not always (b) or (c) of IV and III. What 
then can it be? 

Let us look more carefully at the anony- 
mous letter example. The present suggestion 
is that if I have deceived you into believing 
that no brandy will be available, then I must 
have gotten you to believe something is 
true which I know or truly believe is false. 
What is this something and is this something 
generalizable to all cases of interpersonal 
deception? 

In the anonymous letter case I get you to 
believe that you have adequate evidence 
(viz., what the letter says) for it being the 
case that no brandy will be available when I 
know or truly believe that you do not have 
adequate evidence (viz., what the letter says) 
for it being the case that no brandy will be 
available. Similarly in the coat case, I get you 
to believe that you have adequate evidence 
(viz., the absence of my coat) for it being the 
case that I am not home when I know that 
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you do not have this.!° If a condition of this 
sort were generalizable to all cases of inter- 
personal deception we could reformulate the 
epistemic condition. 


V. A knows or truly believes, concerning at 
least one of the propositions A intention- 
ally gets B to believe are true—(a) the 
proposition that p and (b) the proposition 
that B has adequate evidence for p—that 
that proposition is false. 


It is true that in some cases of interpersonal 
deception, the deceiver gets the deceived to 
believe other propositions, propositions like 
(b) and (c) of III. In these cases III can be 
satisfied by reference to them when I don’t 
know or truly believe (a)—that p is false. 
However, if V is correct, then (b) and (c) of 
III are not needed. V, unlike ITI, would allow 
us to argue that the epistemic condition is 
always satisfied. 

Although V will handle all the cases we 
have thus far discussed, V will not do, either, 
for unless one makes a controversial as- 
sumption about evidence—the assumption 
that no one could hold a position about evi- 
dence like the one that Austin favors!!— 
there are cases where I can deceive you into 
believing that p where p is true and yet no 
proposition (b) of V is available. 

Imagine that J intentionally get you to be- 
lieve that there is a tapir in your garden by 
placing a life-like model of a tapir in your 
garden. You believe that there is a tapir in 
your garden because you believe that you 
see a tapir there. The “see” in “I see a tapir in 
my garden” is to be understood in a strong 
sense—it implies “There is a tapir in my gar- 
den.” In the weak sense of “see,” for exam- 
ple, in “I see pink elephants,” said when 
inebriated, “There are pink elephants” is not 
implied. 

A number of philosophers have wanted to 
take the following sort of stance about evi- 
dence in this sort of case. They want to say 
that you do not believe that you have ade- 
quate evidence for “There is a tapir in my 
garden,” for you do not believe that you have 
evidence in this case for “There is a tapir in 
my garden.” You believe that the tapir is in 
plain view. As Austin would say, its being in 
plain view doesn’t provide you with evidence 
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for there being a tapir in your garden, you 
can just see it, the question is settled. When 
the tapir 1s not on view, you might have evi- 
dence for its being in your garden if, for ex- 
ample, you find tapir footprints, tapir scat 
and the like. 

In order, however, not to rule out the pos- 
sibility that someone sympathetic to Austin 
might want to allow that there might be cir- 
cumstances in which you could believe that 
your seeing a tapir (in the strong sense of 
“see”) is adequate evidence for there being a 
tapir there [there is good reason for your 
doubting that a tapir could be in your gar- 
den], let us assume here only that it need not 
be the case that when you believe that there 
is a tapir in your garden and you do this be- 
cause you believe that you see a tapir there, 
you also always believe that you have ade- 
quate evidence (your seeing a tapir there) 
for there being a tapir there. The assumption 
in the case at hand is that you believe, even 
though mistakenly, that a tapir is in plain 
view. You don’t believe, therefore, that you 
have evidence for its being there. 

If we grant that this stance about evidence 
is a possible one and if we suppose further 
that there is a tapir in your garden—it is 
standing directly behind, and is thus con- 
cealed by, the life-like model, then V fails to 
specify what it is here that I intentionally get 
you to believe is true that I know or truly 
believe is false. That is, I deceive you into 
believing that there is a tapir there and since 
also I do not get you to believe that you have 
adequate evidence for there being a tapir 
there, what is it that I know is true which I 
intentionally get you to believe is false here? 

In order to avoid making the controversial 
assumption about evidence that V would re- 
quire to handle this case—viz., the assump- 
tion that you always believe that “I see a 
tapir in my garden” is adequate evidence for 
“There is a tapir in my garden”—the sugges- 
tion is that in this case I intentionally get you 
to believe that you have direct sensory 
awareness, i.e., that you see, that there is a 
tapir there, when I know or truly believe that 
you do not have direct sensory awareness, 
you do not see, that there is a tapir there. 
This suggests yet another version of the epi- 
stemic condition: 


VI. A intentionally gets B to believe (a) the 
proposition that p and either (b) the prop- 
osition that B has adequate evidence for p 
or (c) the proposition that B has direct sen- 
sory awareness that p and A knows or truly 
believes, concerning at least one of these 
propositions that it is false.) 


While VI as it now stands captures what it 
is in the central cases of interpersonal decep- 
tion that the deceiver can intentionally get 
the deceived to believe is true which the de- 
ceiver knows or truly believes is false—the 
something else when it is not p is either (b) 
the proposition that B has adequate evi- 
dence for p or (c)the proposition that B has 
direct sensory awareness that p—VI will not 
handle certain peripheral cases. 

Consider, for example, a case where I de- 
ceive you into believing that you are seeing a 
tapir in your garden, understanding “seeing” 
in its strong sense. (The previous case fo- 
cused on my deceiving you into believing 
that there was a tapir in your garden.) 

It may not be initially obvious that VI can- 
not handle this sort of case. For when I de- 
ceive you into believing that you are seeing a 
tapir in your garden, and let us imagine I do 
this in the circumstances described in the pre- 
vious example, then it is false that you are see- 
ing a tapir in your garden. You are seeing the 
life-like model of the tapir, not the real tapir 
which is concealed behind it. It seems here that 
I intentionally get you to believe something, 
p—that you are seeing a tapir in your garden— 
when I know or truly believe that not-p—that 
you are not seeing a tapir in your garden. 

Although these observations about the 
latest tapir example are correct, they only 
show that the epistemic requirement as for- 
mulated in II would be satisfied, they do not 
show that the epistemic requirement as for- 
mulated in VI would be satisfied. VI would 
not be satisfied. VI requires not only that 
there be something that the deceiver gets the 
deceived to believe is true which the de- 
ceiver knows is false, and in this case that 
something is the proposition that p or (a), it 
also requires that the deceiver get the de- 
ceived to believe at least one other proposi- 
tion in addition to (a), a proposition (b) or a 
proposition (c). However, when I deceive 
you into believing that you are seeing a tapir 


in your garden, neither proposition (b) nor 
(c) of VI need be available. Let us see why. 

You may not believe that you have ade- 
quate evidence that you are seeing a tapir in 
your garden. Obviously you don’t regard 
your seeing a tapir in your garden as evi- 
dence (and hence adequate evidence) that 
you are seeing a tapir in your garden. Might 
you nevertheless believe you have evidence 
for the proposition that you are seeing a tapir 
in your garden? If it is plausible to suppose 
that you believe that it seems to you that you 
are seeing a tapir in your garden, isn’t it also 
plausible to suppose that you believe that “It 
seems to me that I am seeing a tapir in my 
garden” is evidence for “I am seeing a tapir 
in my garden”? But even if you did believe 
this, it would not entail that you believe that 
you have adequate evidence that you are 
seeing a tapir in your garden. And it is ade- 
quate evidence that (b) of VI requires. You 
would probably not believe that “It seems to 
me that I am seeing a tapir in my garden” is 
adequate evidence for “I am seeing a tapir in 
my garden.” Seeming to you that you are 
ping, while providing some evidence that 
you are ’ing would, in some circumstances 
at least, not by itself be thought to provide 
adequate evidence that you are ging. 

All that is being argued at this point is that 
a certain sort of case is possible, that it is 
possible that in the situation described you 
do not believe that you have adequate evi- 
dence that you are seeing a tapir in your gar- 
den. You also do not believe that you have 
direct sensory awareness that you are seeing 
a tapir in your garden (c). VI required that I 
intentionally get you to believe proposition 
(b) or (c) in addition to (a) and in the case at 
hand it seems I need not do this. 

It looks, however, as if a relatively simple 
modification of VI could take care of this 
difficulty. 


VII. Concerning at least one of the proposi- 
tions—(a) the proposition that p, (b) the 
proposition that B has adequate evidence 
for p, (c) the proposition that B has direct 
sensory awareness that p—A knows or 
truly believes that it is false and A inten- 
tionally gets B to believe, mistakenly, that 
it is true. 
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VII eliminates the requirement that A 
must intentionally get B to believe some 
proposition, either (b) or (c) in addition to 
(a) in all cases of interpersonal deception. 
The shift from VI to VII is not unlike the 
earlier shift from III to IV. The shift there 
was not ultimately satisfactory. It seems that 
there is a difficulty with VII that is not unlike 
the difficulty we found with IV. The difficulty 
with VII is this. If it is possible, as shown by 
earlier examples, for A to intentionally de- 
ceive B into believing that p without A inten- 
tionally getting B to believe that p when A 
knows or truly believes that p is false, and if 
A doesn’t have to get B to believe any fur- 
ther proposition (b) or (c), then it seems that 
in such a case VII would not be satisfied. IV 
was not satisfied for the same reason al- 
though the propositions (b) or (c) were dif- 
ferent propositions from the (b) or (c) in VII. 

VII seems plausible if one forgets why ver- 
sion I of the epistemic condition is mistaken. 
It is mistaken because it is possible for me to 
deceive you into believing that p when I 
don’t know or truly believe that not-p. 

Can I deceive you into believing that you 
are seeing a tapir in your garden when I do 
not know or truly believe that you are not 
seeing a tapir in your garden? It is difficult to 
imagine that I could deceive you into believ- 
ing that you are seeing a tapir in your garden 
if it were not false that you are seeing a tapir 
in your garden. And it seems difficult to 
imagine this precisely because I would not 
have available in such a situation, if the situ- 
ation is like the one previously described, 
any proposition (b) or (c) which I could 
know or truly believe is false and which I 
could intentionally get you to believe is true. 
It is not necessary to decide here whether the 
difficulty just mentioned would be the result 
of the unimaginability of the action in ques- 
tion or the result of my limited imagination. 
For, even if it were unimaginable for me to 
deceive you into believing that you are see- 
ing a tapir in your garden unless it were false 
that you were seeing a tapir in your garden, 
we might still have a problem with VII. 

There would be a problem if it were possi- 
ble for me to deceive you into believing that 
you are seeing a tapir in your garden, when it 
was false that you were seeing a tapir in your 
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garden, and [ had intentionally gotten you to 
believe it, but I did this when I didn’t know 
or truly believe it was false that you are see- 
ing a tapir in your garden. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, I did not know whether it was false 
that you are seeing a tapir in your garden. 
We saw earlier that I could deceive you into 
believing that no brandy would be available 
in the Senior Common Room when I did not 
know whether it was false that no brandy 
would be available in the Senior Common 
Room or the friend could deceive the hus- 
band into believing that his wife was faithful 
when he didn’t know whether it was false 
that she was faithful. But whereas in the 
brandy and the faithful wife cases one would 
have recourse to proposition (b), the propo- 
sition that B has adequate evidence for p, 
one would not have such recourse here. For at 
an earlier stage the possibility was left open 
that when I intentionally get you to believe 
that you are seeing a tapir in your garden you 
do not believe that you have adequate evi- 
dence that you are seeing a tapir there. 

We have yet to see under what circum- 
stances I could be said to deceive you into 
believing that you are seeing a tapir in your 
garden when I did not know or truly believe 
that you were not seeing a tapir in your gar- 
den. Suppose I know that there is a shy, un- 
predictable tapir in your garden. I, however, 
want to make sure that tomorrow you be- 
lieve that you are seeing a tapir in your gar- 
den, so under cover of darkness I place a 
life-like model of a tapir in a prominent place 
in your garden. While I am in the garden 
doing this, the tapir exhibits great curiosity 
and comes out of hiding. Though I have only 
a small flashlight I clearly see it. I retreat. 
When I call your house the next day and ask 
for you I am told that your are unable to 
come to the phone because you are seeing a 
tapir in your garden. I hang up not knowing 
whether you are seeing the real tapir, or the 
life-like model, so I don’t know whether or 
not I have deceived you into believing that 
you are seeing a tapir in your garden. Let us 
suppose that you are seeing the life-like 
model I placed there and not the real tapir. 
Haven’t I deceived you into believing that 
you are seeing a tapir in your garden even 
though I didn’t know whether the proposi- 


tion I got you to believe was false? If propo- 
sitions (b) or (c) are not available—you do 
not believe you have adequate evidence for 
“I am seeing a tapir in my garden” nor do 
you believe that you have direct sensory 
awareness that “I am seeing a tapir in my 
garden,” then there seems to be nothing here 
that I intentionally get you to believe is true 
which I know or truly believe is false. If the 
example just described is a coherent one, and 
it seems likely that it is, then VII won’t do as 
a formulation of the epistemic condition re- 
quired in all interpersonal deception. 

Are we, therefore, forced back to II after 
all, a formulation which although it had the 
advantage of being correct had the disadvan- 
tage of being entirely general? No, although 
the final formulation VIII which has the ad- 
vantage of being both correct and as specific 
as the subject matter allows, does perhaps 
have a defect of its own. It is undeniably ba- 
roque. That is, while VII is still relatively 
straightforward, VIII is not. 


VIII. There is a proposition q (p or some- 
thing else) which is entailed by p such 
that (1) A intentionally gets B to be- 
lieve (a) the proposition that q and 
either (b) the proposition that B has 
adequate evidence for q or (c) the 
proposition that B has direct sensory 
awareness that q and (2) A knows or 
truly believes, concerning at least one 


of these propositions, that it is false. 


When I deceive you into believing that you 
are seeing a tapir in your garden, when I 
deceive you into believing that p, the en- 
tailed proposition q would typically be— 
there is a tapir in your garden. I intentionally 
pet you to believe that q ((a) of VIII) and 
that you have direct sensory awareness that 
q ((c) of VIII). 

The claim here is not that if I intentionally 
get you to believe that p and if in believing 
that p you believe that q, I always intention- 
ally get you to believe that q. Rather the 
claim is that in cases of interpersonal decep- 
tion there is some q (p or something else) 
such that p entails q and I intentionally get 
you to believe that q. In central cases of in- 
terpersonal deception! one such q will be p. 

VIII is offered as a necessary condition for 


my deceiving you into believing that p. 
Whether it is a sufficient condition depends 
upon whether any other condition is neces- 
sary. One would have to decide, for exam- 
ple, whether the deceiver must keep his or 
her intention of misrepresenting the truth 
value of some proposition hidden from the 
deceived. 

If this discussion is correct, there are three 
temptations to be resisted. The first tempta- 
tion is to overlook the fact that if I deceive 
you into believing that p, I need not know or 
truly believe that not-p. Overlooking this 
makes formulations I, IV and VII of the epi- 
stemic requirement seem initially very plau- 
sible. Moreover, it is a recurring temptation. 
Even after rejecting formulations I and IV, 
VII can seem plausible. It is this temptation 
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that philosophers have recently warned 
against.!4 

The second temptation is to draw the 
wrong conclusion when one does keep this 
fact in mind. That is, one is tempted to be- 
lieve that it shows that in interpersonal de- 
ception the deceiver need not know or truly 
believe that something he or she intention- 
ally gets the deceived to believe is true is 
false; one is tempted to believe that in inter- 
personal deception the epistemic condition 
can be dropped. 

The third temptation arises when one has 
succumbed to the second. It is to believe that 
because there is no epistemic requirement in 
interpersonal deception self-deception can 
more palatably be modelled on interper- 
sonal deception. 
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NOTES 


1. Donald Davidson, in “Deception and Division,” Actions and Events: Perspectives on the Philosophy 
of Donald Davidson, eds. Ernie Le Pore and Brian P. McLaughlin (Oxford: Blackwell, 1985), pp. 138-48, 
gives one explanation; Newton C.A. da Costa and Steven French, in “Belief, Contradiction and the Logic 
of Self-Deception,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 27 (1990), pp.179-97, give another. 


2. This will not be the first time I have argued for this view. In “When Do We Deceive Others?”, Analysis, 
vol. 50 (1990), pp. 197-202), an argument is given in its support which has the virtue of simplicity, a virtue 
appropriate to an issue that is, as philosophical issues go, a relatively easy one. While I still believe that 
the view is correct, I no longer believe that the argument given in its support is satisfactory. This paper 
will show where the previous argument goes wrong, and will provide adequate support for the view. | 
3. It should become clearer as the discussion proceeds why this and later cases are taken to involve 
deception and not mere manipulation of belief. A crucial factor here will be whether the epistemic 
requirement is satisfied; in manipulation it need not be , in deception it must be. 

4. This distinction between deceiving someone into believing something and someone’s being deceived 
in believing something informs Brian McLaughlin’s paper, “Exploring the Possibility of Self-Deception 
in Belief,” Perspectives on Self-Deception, eds. Brian McLaughlin and Amelie Rorty (Berkeley, 1988), 
pp. 29-63. If one does not keep this distinction clearly in mind, one might object to my describing the 


friend as deceiving the husband into believing that his wife is not faithful when it is true that she is not 
faithful. 


5. For other examples see my Analysis article. 


6. Cf£Brian McLaughlin, “Exploring the Possibility of Self-Deception in Belief,” Perspectives on 
Self-Deception, p. 36. 


7. In the Analysis paper a specific characterization is given but I now believe it is incorrect. 


8. III is akin to, although not identical with, the formulation given in Analysis. That formulation suffers 
from the same difficulty as does III. 


9. I want to thank G.A. Cohen for the first sort of example and Jonathan Barnes for the second sort. 
10. The deceived need not always articulate this belief. 
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11. J. L. Austin, Sense and Sensibilia (London, 1969), pp. 115 ff. 

12. G.A. Cohen steered me towards an evidence requirement, Jonathan Barnes towards a direct sensory 
awareness requirement. Gerald Barnes provided useful criticism. 

13. Cf., for example, the coat rack, brandy and face-to-face lying cases. 


14. Bas van Fraassen, while warning against this temptation succumbs, I believe, to temptations 2 and 
3. Cf. “The Peculiar Effects of Love and Desire,” Perspectives on Self-Deception, p. 124. 
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EMANATION EX DEUS: A DEFENSE 


Robert Oakes 


Tee deliberations to follow seek to pro- 
vide a successful—albeit, at times, unavoid- 
-ably speculative—defense of the thesis that 
the conception of Divine Creation as Divine 
Emanation (classically designated “Neo-pla- 
tonic”) has considerably more to recom- 
mend it to reflective theists within the 
Judeo-Christian tradition than has 
standardly been thought. While (versions of) 
this account of Nature’s inception can boast 
some proponents within the community of 
such theists (e.g., many important Jewish 
mystics), they remain a notably small minor- 
ity—who, moreover, are not infrequently 
looked upon as theological or metaphysical 
eccentrics by philosophical theists in the 
Judeo-Christian “mainstream” on this ques- 
tion. As will become evident, the arguments 
to be proffered in behalf of the minority view 
do not constitute a major assault upon the 
regnant account of Divine Creation, i.e., do 
not involve the claim that there is something 
irredeemably flawed or unacceptable about 
the latter. Rather, the aim is to establish that 
the Emanationist theory of God’s produc- 
tion of the natural universe is no less worthy 
of endorsement by traditional theists than is 
its more “orthodox” rival. 


I 


Among the more conceptually audacious 
components of classical theistic metaphysics 
is the doctrine that the cosmos—in all of its 
staggering vastness—was brought into being 
by God out of sheer void,! i.e., the doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo. Indeed, it is something of 
a theological commonplace to observe that 
this conception of creation marks a (if not 
the) central difference between normative 
Judeo-Christian cosmogony and “Greek” 
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(Platonic-Anistotelian) cosmogony. Central 
to the latter, as is well-known, is that there is 
no past instant of time at which matter (how- 
ever amorphously) failed to exist: its exis- 
tence is sempiternal. Of course, its ordered 
or teleological existence is not (according to 
the Greek view) sempiternal, there presum- 
ably having been eons during which matter 
existed in some inchoate or dysteleological 
state. Considerably more to the point, how- 
ever, what the Judeo Christian theist must 
reject as nonnegotiably unacceptable about 
the Greek cosmogony is not its thesis that 
matter—in one state or another—has “al- 
ways existed,” but that it has always existed 
independently of being willed to do so by 
God. 

In the hope that a minor excursus early on 
is not altogether intolerable, it seems to me 
that this point begs for some further elabora- 
tion: basically, it is hard to find serious justifi- 
cation for the notion that Judeo-Christian 
theists have a theological obligation to insist 
upon the falsity of the Greek contention that 
matter has always existed, 1.e., to uphold the 
idea that corporeal reality had a temporal 
beginning. Indeed, there is powerful warrant 
for regarding their obligation as precisely the 
opposite; for what is strongly subscribed to 
by the major philosophical shapers of nor- 
mative Judeo-Christian theism2—and which 
enjoys nothing short of axiomatic status in 
contemporary theoretical physics*—is the 
cosmological tenet that the existence of 
Time cannot legitimately be regarded as 
metaphysically independent of the existence 
of the physical world. Accordingly, the tradi- 
tional theistic view of things seems to require 
a denial of the proposition that the cosmos 
had a temporal beginning, i.e., require that 
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Judeo-Christian theists maintain that there 
are no instants of time which antedate the 
existence of the cosmos. Of course, the con- 
tention that there are no such instants of 
time in no way implies that there was no such 
thing as an initial instant of time.4 Rather, it 
entails that if there was an initial instant of 
time, that initial instant could not have pre- 
ceded the inception of the physical world. 
Hence, the fundamentally misguided charac- 
ter of questions such as “What was going on 
before the cosmos existed?”, wherein, of 
course, the word “before” has its straightfor- 
wardly temporal sense. 

None of this invites us to deny, of course, 
that there are significant divergences 
beween classical Judeo-Christian and Pla- 
tonic-Aristotelian cosmogony. Rather, it is 
simply to note the spuriousness of maintain- 
ing that one of these divergences centers 
around the question? whether matter has al- 
ways existed. For the tenet that the existence 
of Time is in some way a function of the exis- 
tence of the natural universe entails that 
matter has “always existed,” j.e., entails that 
there never was an instant of time when 
there failed to exist—in some state or 
other—a physical world. Accordingly, the 
thesis that the cosmos failed to have a tem- 
poral beginning would seem to be no less 
central to normative Judeo-Christian cos- 
mogony than to Greek cosmogony. The 
major substantive difference between these 
cosmogonies vis-a-vis the creation of the 
physical world can most properly, so it seems 
to me, be understood as follows: according to 
the Greek view, matter (in some state or 
other) has always existed independently of 
divine decree, i.e., it has always existed a se 
albeit requiring a deity (of some presumably 
pagan sort) to impose order or “teleology” 
upon it. Needless to say that this could not 
begin to be countenanced in any serious way 
by traditional Judeo-Christian theists, (End 
of excursus). 

Now it has long been recognized that the 
conceptual acceptability of the canonical 
doctrine of creation ex nihilo is less than en- 
tirely secure. What renders this account of 
Divine Creation conceptually or metaphysi- 
cally problematic is its contravention of a 
principle with considerable—thought not, I 


hasten to add—decisive intuitive power: 
namely, Ex nthilo nihil. Of course there are a 
number of philosophers who would charac- 
terize the status of this principle in a much 
stronger way: they would disagree with my 
hasty qualification (which I shall go on-to _ 
stick by), maintaining that Ex nihilo nihil 
is—as, of course, a conceptually necessary 
truth—intuitively unimpeachable. Berkeley, 
for example, is readily seen to be among the 
more ardent if not hyperbolic proponents of 
Ex nihilo nihil: 


That a corporeal substance, which hath an ab- 
solute existence without the minds of. spirits, 
should be produced out of nothing by the mere 
will of a spirit, has been looked upon as a thing 
so contrary to reason, so impossible and ab- 
surd, that not only the most celebrated among 
the ancients, but even divers (sic) modern and 
Christian philosophers have thought matter 
coeternal with the Deity. 


(Needless to say that one should resist any 
ad hominum inclination to charge that 
Berkeley’s polemic in this regard reduces to 
the tendentious plaint of a philosophical the- 
ist committed to an eccentric metaphysic. 
For since it is evident that support for Ex 
nihilo nihil far outruns the endorsements of 
theocentric mentalism,’ Berkeley’s Spir- 
ited—pardon the expression—polemic on 
behalf of Ex nihilo nihil cannot plausibly be 
dismissed that cavalierly.) In the sequel, I 
shall often call this classical version of the 
doctrine of creation ex nihilo—the view that 
God decrees the cosmos into existence out 
of sheer void (and it will shortly be clear why 
I construe this as the classical version of that 
doctrine rather than simply as the doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo)—the “Presto-theory” of 
Divine Creation (or “PT”). 

Now in long-standing competition with 
the PT is a minority conception of Divine 
Creation which is strongly identified (at least 
in Western thought) with Plotinus, and with 
which traditional Judeo-Christian theists 
have not—with some notable exceptions, 
e.g., many important Jewish mystics’—been 
very comfortable: at its core is the notion 
that the cosmos, in contradistinction to hav- 
ing been created by God in presto fashion, 
constitutes an efflux of the Divine Sub- 


stance, i.e., an emanation ex Deus. Accord- 
ingly, central to this conception—and with 
. full appreciation of the serious limitations in- 
 digenous to all such natural models—is that 
God produced the physical world in a man- 
` ner which bears some (rough) family resem- 
blance to the way in which the apples now in 
my refrigerator were produced by the apple 
tree in my yard. As an ordinary paradigm of 
emanative or generative production, cases of 
this sort afford us at least a conceptual foot- 
in-the-door for grasping the notion that the 
cosmos constitutes an emanated product of 
the Substance Who is God. (Note: since rab- 
bits-out-of-hats and the like are illusions or 
tricks, it may be useful to stress that we have 
no ordinary paradigms of presto-style cre- 
ation.) Thus, it seems evident that one of the 
important respects in which the Emanation- 
ist construal of Divine Creation differs from 
the PT is as follows: while the PT has it that 
God employs nothing but a decree in order to 
bring about the existence of the cosmos, 
‘emanationists hold that, in addition to the 
‘exercise of His Will, the employment of 
God’s Person plays a fundamental role in the 
inception of the cosmos. I shall often refer to 
the view that Divine Creation constitutes Di- 
vine Emanation as (for lack of a more imagi- 
native designation) the ” Eymanation-theory” 
of Divine Creation (or “ET”). 

Now it has long been objected that the ET 
is incompatible with certain nonnegotiable 
tenets of classical theistic metaphysics, and, 
accordingly, that such a conception of Divine 
Creation cannot with theological or meta- 
physical propriety be subscribed to by tradi- 
tional theists. An important part of our 
agenda in the sequel is to show that there is 
little to recommend this charge, i.e., that it 
has yet to be shown that there are any entail- 
ments of the ET which contravene some con- 
stituent doctrine(s) of canonical theism. If 
this is correct, then, in light of the consider- 
able intuitive power of Ex nihilo nihil—and 
thus of the conceptually problematic status 
of any theory (such as the PT) which entails 
its denial—we cannot but conclude that the 
ET deserves to be accorded far greater con- 
sideration by reflective traditional theists 
than has standardly been the case. More spe- 
cifically, we hope to secure the thesis that the 
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construal of Divine Creation as Divine Ema- 
nation has at least as much to recommend it 
to such theists as does the PT. 


II 


It seems to me that there are two points— 
one not terribly important but the other ex- 
tremely so—requiring our attention before 
we move center-stage and respond to those 
objections which have prevalently been held 
to disqualify the ET as a metaphysic of cre- 
ation to which classical theists can legiti- 
mately subscribe. To begin with the less 
important point (but one which strikes me as 
eminently deserving of discussion), I think it 
is misguided to maintain that the ET is in 
fundamental philosophical opposition to 
what lies at the heart of the idea of creation 
ex nihilo. (Hence my preference for constru- 
ing the PT as the classical version of the doc- 
trine of creation ex nihilo rather than simply 
the doctrine of creation ex nihilo.) While the 
ET and the PT are undoubtedly rival con- 
ceptions of creation, emanationists can claim 
respectable credentials as “ex nihilists” inso- 
far as their theory of creation entails that it 
takes nothing but God to produce the cos- 
mos. In precisely that respect, the ET and PT 
are in remarkable accord: God alone is both 
necessary and sufficient for the existence of 
the natural universe. Accordingly, it seems 
entirely proper to regard the ET as an alter- 
native expression, rather than a rejection, of 
the idea of creation ex nihilo. However, it 
should be clear that nothing in our delibera- 
tions to follow requires that the ET be 
viewed in that way. 

Now on to our second and far more impor- 
tant point. I think that we can anticipate a 
preliminary objection of the following sort to 
our entire enterprise: how is clear that the 
PT is metaphysically vexing in a way in 
which the ET is not? Given that the intuitive 
attractiveness of Ex nihilo nihil presents a 
nagging difficulty for the PT, how is it any 
less problematic to regard the cosmos as hav- 
ing emanated out of God? Alternatively, how 
is it clear that such an account of creation 
does not run as conceptually afoul of Ex 
nthilo nihil as does the view that the cosmos 
was created by God in presto fashion? Is it 
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not the case that the emanation of corporeal- 
ity out of a Being Who is (by hypothesis) 
exclusively incorporeal constitutes a case of 
“something out of nothing?” If this objection 
succeeds, it is evident that our project 
thereby suffers a very serious setback, i.e., if 
the ET does not have at least the initial ad- 
vantage over the PT of being on all fours 
vis-a-vis Ex nihilo nihil, our subsequent po- 
lemic on behalf of the ET could not but lose 
a good deal of its punch. Careful scrutiny, 
however, reveals that the objection in ques- 
tion has very little force. 

Consider: the difficulty which attends the 
PT by virtue of the intuitive attractiveness of 
Ex nihilo nihil is hardly that of how the cos- 
mos can be produced i in presto-fashion by a 
Being Who is immaterial. Rather, the rele- 
vant problem is that of the conceptual or 
metaphysical possibility of presto-style cre- 
ation simply as such; hence, what is centrally 
vexatious about the PT is entirely indepen- 
dent of the canonical doctrine—on which the 
ET and the PT are agreed—that the ultimate 
and sole Source of “the heavens and the 
earth and all that they contain” is entirely 
devoid of corporeality. Thus, the conundrum 
faced by the PT by virtue of the intuitive 
attractiveness of Ex nihilo nihil would not be 
lessened one whit even if it were to be postu- 
lated that the creator of the cosmos is Him- 
self corporeal, i.e., the troublesome question 
would then be the following: how is it meta- 
physically possible for the corporeal creator 
to create the corporeal world out of sheer 
void? Accordingly, the relevant difficulty is 
entirely independent of the classical tenet 
that the Divine Substance is exclusively in- 
corporeal. This being so, there would seem 
to be precious little reason for maintaining 
that the ET is incontravention of Ex nihilo 
nihil, i.e., for maintaining that the latter prin- 
ciple presents a conundrum for the ET as 
well as for the PT. 

More positively, there is no dearth of justi- 
fication for holding that the ET is perfectly in 
accord with Ex nihilo nihil. Consider: while 
philosophical theists have not in recent years 
been especially inclined to invoke the notion 
of “degrees of existence,” an important if 
somewhat muted theme within traditional 
theistic metaphysics is that God is the Being 


not only Whose greatness is maximal, but 
Whose existence is maximal as well. 9 (It 
seems difficult to deny that these two claims 
about God are significantly related.) So far 
as I can see, and as persuasively argued by a 
number of philosophers," there is nothing at 
all intellectually irresponsible about the idea 
that existence admits of degrees. If so, how- 
ever, there would seem to be nothing con- 
ceptually disreputable about the view that 
God constitutes the only Being (or, at least, 
the only Concretum) Whose reality is maxi- 
mal or “absolute.” From which it follows, of 
course, that nothing could conceivably be 
such that its essential nature was in starker 
opposition to sheer void than is God. Alter- 
natively, God (and God alone) constitutes 
the metaphysical antithesis of sheer void. If 
that is so, however, no version of the concep- 
tion of creation which regards the physical 
world as having emanated out of the Sub- 
stance Who is God could possibly be in 
greater compliance with Ex nihilo nihil. In 
any case, it seems perfectly safe to claim at 
least this: if there is some conceptual diffi- 
culty which attends the ET, it is hard to see 
how it could be anything like the problem 
which besets the PT by virtue of the latter’s 
contravention of Ex nihilo nihil. Of course it 
might be held that, while the ET is innocent 
of running afoul of that principle, there is 
some other (intuitively plausible) metaphys- 
ical principle which calls that theory of cre- 
ation into serious question. While I have no 
definitive basis on which to reject such a 
charge, it seems eminently fair to refuse to 
take it seriously pending some specification 
of the relevant “principle.” 


HI 


We turn then to an examination of the 
time-honored contention that the ET is 
theologically unacceptable by virtue of being 
incompatible with certain nonnegotiable te- 
nets of classical theistic metaphysics. With 
less than full confidence in my ability to indi- 
viduate objections, it seems to me that there 
are three discernable strands of reasoning 
standardly adduced in the effort to establish 
the relevant incompatibility. I call them (a) 
the objection from Divine Free Will, (b) the 


objection from Divine Personhood, and (c) 
the objection from Divine Transcendence. 
They proceed as follows: (a) “central to (any 
version of) the E7—in contradistinction to 
the PT—is that Divine Creation is necessary 


or inevitable rather than avoidable or deci-. 


sional, i.e., that a cosmos which constituted 
an efflux of the Divine Substance would be a 
cosmos that God could not have failed to 
produce. Clearly, however, since any theory 
of Divine Creation which entails that God 
failed to have an option about whether to 
produce the (or a) natural world is canoni- 
cally unacceptable, traditional theists are 
doctrinally obligated to reject the ET; (b) 
“among the entailments of the ET is that the 
Deity constitutes, in Plotinian fashion, an 
“Impersonal One” rather than the Supreme 
Person of normative theistic belief. Clearly, 
however, since any theory of Divine Cre- 
ation which has that entailment is canoni- 
cally unacceptable, traditional theists are 
doctrinally obligated to reject the ET;” (c) 
“anything which emanated out of the Divine 
Person would constitute an extension of—or 
addendum to—the Divine Nature.!! This 
being so, the ET wreaks havoc upon a dis- 
tinction that is absolutely integral to urtho- 
dox theistic metaphysics, i.e., that between 
God and cosmos (God’s Creation). Accord- 
ingly, the ET necessitates the pantheistic or 
Spinozistic conclusion that every natural ob- 
ject constitutes an aspect or modification of 
God: from which it clearly follows that God 
is not exclusively incorporeal or noncompos- 
ite. Since it is evident that all of this is unac- 
ceptably heterodox, traditional theists are 
doctrinally obligated to reject the ET.” 

The following replies are intended to es- 
tablish that none of these objections has any 
serious force, and, accordingly, that—taken 
collectively as well as singly—they fail to es- 
tablish that traditional theists cannot with 
propriety subscribe to the ET: Reply to (a): 
while it may well be the case that many 
emanationists have held to the (presumably) 
Plotinian view that the cosmos constitutes a 
necessary product of the Divine Nature, it is 
hard to find anything close to ample warrant 
for the thesis that there is something about 
the ET which requires that this be so, i.e., that 
a necessitarian account of Divine Emanation 
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is essential to the ET. Indeed, it is hard to see 
just why the construal of emanative creation 
as optional is any more problematic that the 
(time-honored) construal of presto-style cre- 
ation as optional. Not only do I know of no 
plausible argument for the view that emana- 
tive creation is inherently unavoidable, but I 
know of no attempt at all to argue for that 
view. Rather, so far as I can tell, it seems 
simply to have been posited that an ema- 
nated cosmos would constitute an inevitable 
product of the Divine Nature. Why believe 
that postulate? Pending a respectable an- 
swer to this question, it seems perfectly in 
order to conclude the following: if—as philo- 
sophical theists and theologians have main- 
tained with impressive uniformity— 
presto-style creation is such that it is within 
God’s power to refrain from enacting it, such 
is precisely the situation concerning creation 
via emanation. Accordingly, there would 


- seem to be a remarkable dearth of justifica- 


tion for the acceptability of objection (a). 

Reply to (b): Our response to the forego- 
ing objection gives us the requisite foothold 
for establishing the spuriousness of the 
charge that proponents of the ET are re- 
quired to adopt the Plotinian conception of 
the Deity as an “Impersonal One.” Specific- 
ally, since we have seen there to be a notable 
absence of justification*for holding that Di- 
vine Emanation could not be the result of 
Divine Choice, it 1s hard to see just what 
more could be needed to secure the denial of 
the view that the ET is incompatible with the 
traditional theistic conception of God as Per- 
son. For it is difficult to envision just what 
would constitute a sufficient (and arguably 
necessary) condition for personhood if the 
ability to make a decision failed to do the job. 
Accordingly, while emanationists may often 
have held that the Creator constitutes an Im- 
personal One—and while many of them may 
well have held to that by virtue of their sub- 
scription to the £7—the notion that the cos- 
mos could not be an emanated product of a 
Supreme Person has as little to recommend it 
as the claim that the cosmos could not both 
be a product of Divine Emanation and be 
such that its inception was avoidable. 

Reply to (c):'* While there may be some- 
thing initially seductive about the charge that 
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the ET has the pantheistic implication that 
all natural objects are aspects or modifica- 
tions of God, careful scrutiny reveals the ten- 
uousness of such a contention. What reason 
is there for denying God the power to ema- 
nate a cosmos which does not constitute an 
extension of His Being? There seems to be 
nothing about the nature of emanation which 
justifies such a denial. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the case of any properly functioning fruit 
tree. Clearly, the manner in which such trees 
produce their fruit affords us a paradigm of 
(natural) emanation. However, it is no less 
evident that the emanated products of the 
trees in question come to be metaphysically 
distinct from them: a complete description of 
the apple tree in my yard (whatever that 
would come to) does not require reference 
to those apples yielded by it which are nowin 
my refrigerator. Those apples are now meta- 
physically distinct from, 1.e., discontiguous 
with, their (natural) emanative source. Ac- 
cordingly, since no emanated object which 
comes to be discontiguous with its emanative 
source can properly be construed as an as- 
pect or modification of the latter, the apples 
in question cannot correctly be regarded as 
aspects or modifications of the apple tree 
from which they have emanated. 

Now it is hard to see how any plausible 
account of Omnipotence would not require 
us to accede to the following: if God’s exem- 
plification of that attribute incorporates the 
power to emanate a cosmos (and Section II 
was in no small part devoted to establishing 
the reason-ableness of believing this), it seems 
entirely arbitrary to maintain that He lacks 
the power to emanate a cosmos with the 
metaphysical status (upon completion of the 
relevant emanative process) of being meta- 
physically distinct from Himself. Surely, it is 
difficult to discern a reason for holding that 
God would suffer a limitation in this regard 
to which His creatures (natural objects) with 
emanative power—a power implanted in 
them by God—are not subject, i.e., the in- 
ability to emanate things which do not con- 
stitute extensions of His Being. This is not, it 
should be clear, to suggest that there are no 
“powers” possessed by creatures which are 
not possessed by God: e.g., some objects pro- 
duced by God have the power to divide 


themselves into parts; God, of course, has no 
such “power.” However, nothing about this 
observation threatens the force of our argu- 
ment: for example, if we were to maintain 
that God must have emanative power be- 
cause many creatures have emanative power, 
such would hardly constitute an admirable 
or effective argument for the ascription of 
that power to God. Nothing on that order, 
however, has been suggested. Rather, what 
is being urged is simply this: on the assump- 
tion that God possesses emanative power— 
and, specifically, the power to emanate a 
cosmos (an assumption for which we have 
seen there to be more than ample warrant 
independently of any reference to the exem- 
plification of emanative power by many nat- 
ural objects)—it is hard to discern the 
slightest foundation for rejecting the per- 
fectly natural or intuitively compelling infer- 
ence that God’s power of emanation 
incorporates the ability to produce—via the 
exercise of that power—objects which (upon 
completion of the relevant emanative pro- 
cess) are no less metaphysically distinct from 
Himself than are the apples in my refrigera- 
tor from the apple tree in my back yard. 

We might, however, anticipate a counter- 
argument here along the following lines: 
“there is a significant disanalogy between 
the emanation of Nature out of the Divine 
Substance and the emanation of natural ob- 
jects out of other natural objects, and such a 
disanalogy calls into serious question the 
propriety of employing the phenomenon of 
natural emanation as a foundation for reject- 
ing objection (c). Consider: many things in 
addition to the relevant apple tree played an 
important contributory role to the emana- 
tive production and development of those 
apples now in my refrigerator—e.g., rainwa- 
ter, oxygen, and sunshine. However, what- 
ever emanates out of God is such that God 
alone is the entire source of its emanative 
production:!* given the truth of (some ver- 
sion of) the ET, nothing but God plays any 
emanative role in the production of the fun- 
damental micro-constituents of the physical 
world. Hence, simply because fruits, etc., in 
the natural course of their development, 
come to be metaphysically distinct from 
their respective natural emanative sources, it 


cannot properly be concluded that the ET 
fails to have implications which are unac- 
ceptably pantheistic.” Reply: it is hard to see 
how this difference between Divine and nat- 
ural emanation in any way delegitimates our 
response to objection (c). If anything, this 
difference appears to lend additional sub- 
stantiation to our rejection of that objection. 
For while it is surely undeniable that there 
are multiple contributors to the emanative 
production of fruits and many other natural 
objects, it is no less obvious that no such em- 
anated objects are aspects/modifications of 
any of their respective contributors: the ap- 
ples in my refrigerator are clearly not as- 
pects/modifications of the oxygen or the 
rainwater or the sunshine which played a sig- 
nificant role in their (the apples) emanative 
production any more than they are as- 
pects/modifications of their (natural) ema- 
native source, i.e., the relevant apple tree. 
Accordingly, the phenomenon of natural 
emanation seems to remain an entirely ap- 
propriate basis for our conclusion that objec- 
tion (c) has very little to recommend it. 
Perhaps, however, it is open to proponents 
of this objection—the objection from Divine 
Transcendence—to reformulate it as follows: 
“proponents of the ET have no serious meta- 
physical alternative but to subscribe to the 
doctrine that God is the only Substance. 
However, since an entailment of that doc- 
trine is that natural objects are aspects/mod- 
ifications of God, traditional theists have the 
theological obligation to reject the ET.” 
Reply: to begin with, my response to the first 
part of this envisaged reformulation of ob- 
jection (c) is to accept it. I believe that there 
is something fundamentally right about the 
view that—strictly speaking—God consti- 
tutes the only Substance. It seems to me that 
Spinoza was correct about at least that, and, 
accordingly, that theists as such (not simply 
emanationists) would do well to assent to it. 
Let me elaborate: my endorsement of the 
thesis that God is the only Substance is 
rooted in what I take to be an intuitively 
compelling conception of substance: namely, 
that, in the strict or philosophical sense, the 
word “substance” is never properly em- 
ployed when used to denote an object which 
fails to exist a se. Alternatively, I believe that 
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aseity is (part of) what it takes to deserve that 
designation. Hence, since a nonnegotiable 
element of normative theistic metaphysics is 
that the domain of Nature does not possess 
aseity—owing both its inception and perdur- 
ance to God—canonical theists would do 
well to maintain (granted the propriety of 
this conception of substance) that natural 
objects are neither substances nor configura- 
tions of a substance.!© Accordingly, since 
God and God’s Creation exhaust the domain 
of concreta, it seems to me to be eminently 
plausible to maintain that the doctrine that 
God is the only Substance is an entailment of 
traditional theism. 

However, it is very hard to see how one 
can validly derive from this the doctrine that 
natural objects constitute aspects or modifi- 
cations of God, i.e., that the ET is unaccept- 
ably pantheistic. We must be careful not to 
conflate the thesis that God is the only Sub- 
stance with the (stridently monistic) thesis 
with which it has all too often been conflated, 
i.e., that God is the only (concrete) Existent. 
It is the /atter metaphysic which entails that 
all finite or created things are—in 
Spinoza’s!’ preferred term—“modes” of 
God. However, it should be clear that the 
burden of what has been argued heretofore 
is sufficient to ensure that nothing about the 
ET—any more than about the PT—requires 
its proponents to hold that God is the only 
Existent. Rather, as I believe has been se- 
cured by our preceding deliberations, prod- 
ucts of Divine Emanation need not 
constitute “modes” of God. Accordingly, 
emanationists are well within their intellec- 
tual rights to reject the heterodox claim that 
the cosmos constitutes an extension of the Di- 
vine Nature. The thesis that God (by virtue of 
being the only Concretum possessing aseity) 
constitutes the only Substance does not re- 
quire emanationists to hold—any more than 
it requires presto-theorists to hold—that the 
domain of concreta is exhausted by the Being 
Who is God.!8 

So: we are left with little to recommend the 
major objections standardly proffered to es- 
tablish that the ET is incompatible with cer- 
tain key tenets of orthodox theistic 
metaphysics. Emanationists would seem to 
be well within their intellectual rights to af- 
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firm 1) that God’s production of the cosmos 
is optional rather than inevitable, 2) that 
there is an entirely proper sense in which 
God constitutes a Person, and 3) that natural 
objects are metaphysically distinct from 
God. While this hardly comes close to a jus- 
tification for maintaining that traditional 
theists ought to subscribe to the ET over the 
PT, a coupling of the failure of the relevant 


atic status of the PT (given its contravention 
of Ex nihilo nihil) clearly suffices to license 
the conclusion that the ET deserves far more 
serious attention from such theists than has 
normally come its way. Indeed, it seems safe 
to say that the ET gives compelling indica- 
tion of being no less deserving of the alle- 
giance of classical theists than is its more 
classical rival.!° 


objections with the conceptually problem- 
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NOTES 


1. Which, of course, is clearly to be discriminated from unoccupied physical space. Divine Creation did 
not (on the classical view) just “fill up” a pre-existing spatial receptacle. Rather, according to traditional 
theistic metaphysics, the room needed for the existence of three-dimensional objects is itself decreed 
into being by God. Assuredly, the influential medieval Jewish philosopher Saadia Gaon speaks for the 
tradition when he says of God: “...He is Himself the Creator of all space.” (Cf. The Book of Beliefs and 
Opinions, trans. by Samuel Rosenblatt, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948, 1972, p. 124). More- 
over, if, as seems to be axiomatic to modern physics,.“..time is not completely independent of space, but 
is combined with it to form an object called space-time” (Cf. Stephen Hawking, A Brief History of Time, 
Toronto: Bantam Books, 1988, p. 23), the existence of Time—no less than that of Space—is effected by 
Divine decree. Here, however, I defer to the excursus which begins with the subsequent paragraph of 
the text. 


2. Thus Maimonides holds that God “...brought into existence out of nothing all the beings as they 
are, time itself being one of the created things” (The Guide of the Perplexed, II, 13). Hence—as he 
puts it a bit later on in the chapter—“...God’s bringing the world into existence does not have a 
temporal beginning.” Aquinas fully agrees with this principle that the inception of Time is a 
concomitant (if not just a function) of the inception of the natural universe. (Cf. Summa Theologica, 
I, Q. 46, Art. 3.) 


3. As expressed by Stephen Hawking (op. cit., p. 8), “...the concept of time has no meaning before the 
beginning of the universe.” Intriguingly, he goes on to indicate his agreement with St. Augustine on 
precisely this point. 

4. Indeed, the view that there was an initial instant of Time may well be, I suggest, the most plausible 
way of interpreting the doctrine that the cosmos is not beginningless. 


5. A question, incidentally, upon which many medieval Islamic theologians expended considerable 
concern. Cf., for example, God and Creation, ed. by Burrell and McGinn (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1990), pp. 246-64. 


6. Third Dialogue. Cf. Works, II, Luce-Jessop edition, p. 256. 


7. Cf. in this regard “How to Create a Physical Universe Ex nihilo,” by Richard C. Potter, Faith and 
Philosophy, vol. 3 (1986), pp. 16-26. 

8. Cf. Gershom Scholem’s helpful and interesting study Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, Third Revised 
Edition (New York: Schocken Books, 1961). 

9. Descartes, for example, is hardly speaking idiosyncratically when he states in the Third Meditation 
(Works, I, Haldane and Ross, p. 172): “I am in a sense something intermediate between God and nought, 
i.e., placed in such a manner between the supreme Being and non-being....” 
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10. Eleonore Stump and Norman Kretzmann, “Being and Goodness,” in Divine and Human Action, ed. 
by Thomas V. Morris (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988), pp. 281-312. The pertinent passage (p. 292) 
is as follows: “It may be right to say of existence, at least abstractly, that it’s all or nothing. But since every 
instance of existence is existence as something or other, and since existence as something or other 
typically admits of degrees—being a more or less fully actualized specimen—it is by no means clear that 
being is all or nothing.” Also, for a lucid and persuasive endorsement of this point, see George J. 
Mavrodes, “Real and More Real,” International Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 4 (1964), pp. 554-61. 


11. For an especially vigorous example of this criticism of the ET, see Saadia Gaon, op. cit., Treatise I, 
Chapter III. 


12. Since it seems to me that this third objection to the ET is ostensibly the most challenging of the three, 
my response to it is considerably more extensive than my response to either (a) or (b). 


13. While a fetus may be an aspect or modification of its mother (a popular presupposition which seems 
to me to be false, but let us entertain it for present purposes), a newborn whose cord has been severed 
is clearly not. 


14. This calls for some clarification since we would hardly deny that (if some version of the ET is true) 
all natural objects owe their existence to God’s emanative power, e.g., those recently emanated apples 
no less than do the fundamental micro-constituents of the cosmos. Hence, it is important to distinguish 
between objects of which God is the proximate emanative source (presumably the micro-constituents in 
question) and those of which He is ultimate emanative source (the apples in question as well as any 
natural object the proximate emanative source of which is some other natural object). Accordingly, we 
might more strictly say that whatever has God as its proximate emanative source is such that God alone 
is the entire source of its nature. 


15. I believe that the (one) other necessary condition for “substancehood” is that the object in question 
constitute a concretum. (These criteria are, once again, largely intuitive, i.e., I have no argument for them. 
However, since our sole effort here is to show that Spinozistic pantheism is not derivable from the 
doctrine that God is the only Substance, the success of this effort is perfectly compatible with there being 
some question about whether the conception of substance being urged is the correct one. Rather, even 
if this account of what it takes to constitute a substance is false, this has no adverse effect upon the point 
that—whatever it takes to be a substance—if God is the only Substance, no perniciously pantheistic 
implications follow.) 


16. One can, of course, hold that all of the matter which exists constitutes a single substance—i.e., a 
qualitative and quantitative unity—and, accordingly, that (strictly speaking) there does not exist a 
plurality of “material substances.” Descartes, for example, seemed to have endorsed precisely this view. 
In Principle XXIII (op. cit., p. 265), he claims: “There is...but one matter in the whole universe...All the 
properties which we clearly perceive in it may be reduced to the one...” 


17. Hence, Spinoza’s metaphysic would seem to constitute a paradigm of just such a conflation insofar 
as it countenances no distinction at all between God’s being the only Substance and His being the only 
Existent. According to Spinoza, the “sum total” of existence is exhausted by Substance (God) and its 
“modes” (cf. Proof, Proposition XV, The Ethics, Part I). 


18. The preceding line of argument should not be read as an endorsement of the view that no version of 
pantheism is true; moreover, it seems to me that there are some centrally important motifs of traditional 
theistic metaphysics that suggest the truth of some version of pantheism (as I have argued previously in 
the pages of this journal—Cf. “Does Traditional Theism Entail Pantheism?” American Philosophical 
Quarterly (1983), pp. 105-11). Rather, the point I have been driving is that, even if some form of pantheism 
is implied by traditional theism, this has nothing to do with the Emanationist account of Creation. 
Alternatively, the basis for holding that some (heterodox) species of pantheism is derivable simply from 
the ET is every bit as scant as the basis for holding that such is derivable simply from the PT. 


19. For some very perceptive suggestions which provided me with the opportunity to strengthen this 
paper, I am very much indebted to the reviewer. 
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UTILITARIANISM AND RETRIBUTIVISM: 
WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 


Mark A. Michael 


A survey of the literature in the philoso- 
phy of punishment reveals that profound 
changes have occurred in that field over the 
last twenty years. During most of this century 
utilitarian considerations dominated the dis- 
cussion of the justification of punishment. 
Occasional concessions were made to 
retributivism; utilitarians saw, for example, 
that the retributivist insistence that only the 
guilty could be punished was a valuable intu- 
ition that needed to be incorporated into any 
theory of punishment. But even this was a 
hollow victory for the retributivists, since this 
was construed by utilitarians as a purely log- 
ical thesis inherent in the concept of punish- 
ment. When one reads papers fom this era, 
one is left with the distinct impression that 
retributivism had been completely discred- 
ited and quietly laid to rest. 

The ghost, however, protested. Beginning 
in the late 1960’s, a number of papers ap- 
peared which attempted to rehabilitate the 
retributivist thesis. Two of the most influen- 
tial of these were Herbert Morris’s “Persons 
and Punishment” and Jeffrie Murphy’s 
“Marxism and Retributivism.”2 This reeval- 
uation of retributivism was stimulated at 
least partially by the perceived failure of util- 
itarianism in practice and misgivings about 
where it might lead. That conservatives 
viewed utilitarianism as a theoretical justifi- 
cation for the coddling of criminals and in 
response retreated to retributivism should 
not have been unexpected. What was sur- 
prising was that many on the left had second 
thoughts about utilitarianism; this seems to 
have been attributable to the belief that util- 
itarian theories were contributing to the ero- 
sion of rights. Utilitarianism came to be seen 
as a two-edged sword; its morally ambiguous 
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stance towards the rights of inmates/patients 
was brought home forcefully in popular 
works such as A Clockwork Orange. In this 
new light, retributivism was reexamined and 
found to be more appealing. 

Now, some twenty years later, retributiv- 
ism is thought by many to be the most plausi- 
ble of the competing theories. But this 
reversal of fortunes has left conceptual con- 
fusion and disarray in its wake, since the new 
retributivist theories seem to have little in 
common with their more traditional prede- 
cessors. A bewildering variety of theories are 
now commonly lumped together under the 
retributivist rubric, with seemingly nothing 
in common other than that they are non-util- 
itarian. In a 1979 paper John Cottingham 
claimed to have discovered nine distinct the- 
ories which were considered retributivist but 
which shared no discernible core.? He sug- 
gested that the notion of repayment was cen- 
tral to retributivism, but acknowledged that 
his suggestion was based on nothing more 
philosophical than the etymology of the term 
“retributive.” Of the nine supposedly 
retributivist theories, he found only one that 
had repayment at its core; the rest had at best 
vague connections with the repayment idea, 
or worse, were completely unrelated to it. 
More recently, in Philosophical Explana- 
tions Robert Nozick has discussed a theory 
of punishment which he calls “teleological 
retributivism.”4 What is interesting for our 
purposes is not the theory but its categoriza- 
tion. Surely if there is such an approach to 
punishment, the traditional distinction has 
become completely dysfunctional, since typ- 
ically retributivism was opposed to utilitari- 
anism in that the former was associated with 
non-teleological approaches to problems 
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concerning moral justification. The bound- 
ary between utilitarian and retributive justi- 
fications has become so blurred that there is 
good reason to rethink and perhaps abandon 
the traditional version of the distinction. 

We will need to get clear on the traditional 
distinction so we can understand and explain 
its failure. The following passages give a 
sense of the traditional distinction and show 
that it continues to be relied upon: 


Characteristically, the retributivist stresses 
guilt and desert, looking back to the crime to 
justify punishment and denying that the conse- 
quences of punishment, beneficial or other- 
wise, have any relevance to justification. The 
utilitarian, on the other hand, insists that pun- 
ishment can be justified only if it has benefi- 
cent consequences that outweigh the intrinsic 
evil of inflicting suffering on human beings. 


The second approach (utilitarianism/con- 
sequentialism) thinks that a system of punish- 
ment is justifiable, and wholly so on 
consequentialist grounds. The deprivation im- 
posed is justifiable because of the worse conse- 
quences that would be present in its absence. 
The third approach (retributivism) agrees with 
the second in its insistence that a system of 
punishment is justifiable, but it insists that 
backward looking, or retributivist considera- 
tions constitute the essential justification of 
punishment. 


A justified system of punishment, according to 
the utilitarian standard, is one which brings 
about the greatest net benefit to all. 
Retributivism asserts that the person who has 
committed a crime deserves to be punished ac- 
cordingly. This account of punishment, unlike 
the others, is backward looking: it judges the 
appropriateness of punishment by the offense 
that a person has committed, not by the ex- 
pected effects of his punishment on himself or 
on society. 


The utilitarian theory justifies punishment 
solely in terms of the good consequences pro- 
duced.... There is no complete agreement 
about what sorts of theories are retributive ex- 
cept that all such theories try to establish and 
essential link between punishment and moral 
wrongdoing.® 


We can summarize the main points: theories 
that attempted to justify punishment by 


pointing to its consequences were consid- 
ered utilitarian, whereas those that at- 
tempted to justify it by pointing to the 
offender’s past actions were considered re- 
tributive. The newer versions of retributiv- 
ism have created problems for this 
distinction because they invoke notions such 
as purpose or consequence in their justifica- 
tions of punishment while at the same time 
employing standard retributivist concepts 
such as desert or fairness. A brief account of 
Morris’s approach, which is fairly typical of 
the new retributive theories, will serve to 
demonstrate this ambivalence. Morris be- 
lieves that the function of the rules in society 
that are constitutive of the legal system 
should be to create and protect a sphere of 
non-interference. These rules confer bene- 
fits on all members of the society by protect- 
ing the things that all human beings value, 
such as their lives and property. These bene- 
fits will only result, however, when most peo- 
ple in the community adopt the rules 
voluntarily. Furthermore, the adoption of 
these rules creates a burden, since the rules 
that prohibit theft, for example, might some- 
times mean that a want or desire of mine, for 
example to have my neighbor’s Porsche, will 
be frustrated. In spite of this, most people 
will follow the rules voluntarily. There will be 
a few people, however, who want the bene- 
fits which accrue from the existence of the 
rules but who do not want to shoulder the 
burden of self-restraint and abide by the 
rules themselves. When such a person breaks 
the rules, a situation is created in which ben- 
efits and burdens are not distributed equita- 
bly; the equlibrium has been lost, and the 
person who breaks the rules gains an unfair 
advantage. In order to restore fairness there 
must be some mechanism whereby the bal- 
ance between burdens and benefits can be 
redistributed. Punishment is one such mech- 
anism; it takes away the unfair advantage 
gained by the person who broke the rules. 
Morris’s claim, then, is that punishment is 
justified because it readjusts the balance be- 
tween burdens and benefits, and in so doing 
restores the equilibrium that existed prior to 
the rule breaking. 

If this account is correct, then Morris’s 
theory does not appear to fall cleanly on ei- 


ther side of the retributive/utilitarian divide. 
It seems to incorporate utilitarian elements, 
in that punishment is justified by appealing 
to certain consequences, namely the restora- 
tion of the equilibrium between burdens and 
benefits.? On the other hand, the overall 
spirit of the theory, with its emphasis on fair- 
ness and past acts of rule breaking, seems 
retributivist. Most recent retributivist theo- 
ries of punishment share this ambiguity; de- 
pending on which aspects of such theories 
are emphasized, they may alternately be 
considered utilitarian or retributive. To take 
another example, desert theory is sometimes 
explained as being based on the principle 
that legal (or moral) wrongdoing deserves 
punishment, and that sounds retributive. But 
the leading idea of desert theory could just as 
easily be that punishment brings about a 
state of affairs in which the guilty get what 
they deserve, and bringing about a state of 
affairs has a distinctly forward looking, utili- 
tarian ring to it. 

I think it is fair to conclude from the fore- 
going discussion that although the tradi- 
tional way of explicating this distinction has 
had a long history, the distinction stands in 
need of a thorough overhaul. I want to pro- 
pose an alternative way to think about the 
distinction which, I believe, avoids the de- 
fects and ambiguities of the original. On this 
proposal a justification of punishment will 
count as utilitarian if it holds that there is a 
causal relation between punishment and cer- 
tain aspects of human behavior such that pun- 
ishment causes persons to act in certain ways, 
and that these ways of acting are morally de- 
sirable. A retributive theory will claim that the 
relation which holds between punishment and 
the event or state of affairs which justifies it is 
what is known as the “by” relation. This rela- 
tion shows how punishment fits into the net- 
work of traditionally recognized moral 
duties such as fairness or justice. We can 
offer a rough and ready guide to whether a 
theory is utilitarian or retributive based on a 
key difference between these relations. For a 
utilitarian, the event that justifies punish- 
ment occurs subsequent to the punishment, 
whereas for the retributivist the punishment 
and its justifying event/state of affairs begin 
simultaneously. This account of retributivism 
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raises many issues, but I want to spend some 
time getting clear on utilitarianism before I 
address those concerns. 

It should be noted at the outset that the 
proposal does not radically alter the tradi- 
tional understanding of the utilitarian side of 
the distinction. Rather, it attempts to specify 
more precisely what is involved in the vague 
terms “consequence,” “forward looking,” 
and others that are frequently encountered 
in explanations of the distinction. We can 
begin to do this by looking at theories that 
are paradigmatically utilitarian. The theory 
of special deterrence holds that the unpleas- 
antness of their punishment will produce in 
convicted lawbreakers a desire not to be 
punished again. When confronted with the 
option to commit another illegal act, this de- 
sire will cause the person to refrain from act- 
ing illegally. Now we could say that on this 
theory punishment is justified by its conse- 
quences. But if we ask what “consequence” 
comes to in this context we find that the ac- 
count hinges on the existence of a causal law 
linking actual unpleasant experiences and 
avoidance behavior. If such a causal law does 
exist, then punishment is justified because it 
has the causal consequence of lowering the 
crime rate, which is a morally desirable state 
of affairs. The theory of general deterrence 
works in a somewhat similar way; most per- 
sons refrain from engaging in criminal be- 
havior, and the cause is the desire to avoid 
the unpleasantness of punishment. These are 
both utilitarian justifications; they count as 
such according to the proposal because they 
hold that punishment is causally efficacious 
in bringing about states of affairs that are 
themselves morally desirable.'° 

One strength of this account is that it sug- 
gests a simple classification system for the var- 
ious standard objections to utilitarian 
justifications of punishment. On the one hand 
there are external criticisms which suggest that 
utilitarian justifications are inadequate inas- 
much as they are grounded in a more global 
moral consequentialism. A deontologist might 
claim that all utilitarian justifications are otiose 
since consequences generally are irrelevant to 
moral justification. Of course such a move 
seems to be little more than question begging, 
unless supplemented with criticisms of the 
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direction in which utilitarian justifications of 
punishment are pushed due to their con- 
sequentialist character. For example, it 
might be suggested that because utilitarian 
justifications are consequentialist, they wind 
up permitting all sorts of practices that com- 
monsensically we think are morally repug- 
nant. The charge that utilitarianism 
sanctions the punishment of innocent per- 
sons is an example of this sort of move. 

On the other hand internal criticisms may 
also be encountered in the literature. Such 
criticisms are independent of one’s overall 
moral theory; rather they focus on purported 
shortcomings within particular utilitarian 
justifications. For example, it is sometimes 
claimed that the evidence is either too mea- 
ger or controversial to establish the exis- 
tence of a causal connection between 
punishment and avoidance behavior. Such a 
criticism, if true, would tend to seriously un- 
dermine any utilitarian justifications which 
rest on deterrence, since deterrence entails 
that such a causal law does exist.1! 

This sort of failure may be even more lo- 
calized. Most utilitarians would argue that 
the causal relation between punishment and 
the desirable consequences is a complex one 
which requires that other conditions hold as 
well. It may be, however, that the introduc- 
tion of these other conditions would them- 
selves be morally objectionable because of 
their side effects. For example, it seems that 
punishment by itself will not effect general 
deterrence unless punishment occurs in an 
environment where the threat of punish- 
ment is credible. It may be, however, that the 
only way to make the threats credible would 
be through means which utilitarians would 
find morally objectionable. Think of a soci- 
ety in which threats of punishment could be 
made credible only by publishing false arrest 
and conviction statistics, or eliminating guar- 
antees of rights against search and seizure in 
order to make apprehension and conviction 
easier. If we can assume that a utilitarian 
would find such practices troubling, then a 
utilitarian justification of punishment would 
be inapplicable to that society, and would to 
that extent be a failure. 

When we turn to retributivism, causal con- 
sequences become morally irrelevant. But this 


negative characterization of retributivism, 
that it is non-consequentialist, is not particu- 
larly enlightening. The attempt to invoke a 
backwards looking element makes for a nice 
parallel with utilitarianism; but as has been 
mentioned, this component is extremely 
vague and seems to miss the essential force 
of the newer versions of retributivism.We 
can, however, offer something more posi- 
tive; all retributive theories attempt to show 
that punishment bears a specific relation to 
certain events/states of affairs which in turn 
serve as the basis of punishment’s moral jus- 
tifiability. We might think of retributivism as 
revealing the consequences of punishment, 
but it must be stressed that in this context 
“consequence” does not mean “causal ef- 
fect.” What then does it mean? Morris 
claims that we restore the equilibrium be- 
tween benefits and burdens by punishment, 
and I believe the by-relation is the key here, 
so we need to get clear on what it comes to. A 
very clear and useful discussion can be found 
in Alvin Goldman’s A Theory of Human Ac- 
tion, so I propose to use that as the basis for 
what follows.’2 

Goldman notes that it is common for us to 
do one thing by doing another. A person 
breaks the law by running a stop sign, or sets 
an alarm by pushing a red button, or wins the 
game by hitting a home run in the bottom of 
the ninth. The by-relation exhibits two im- 
portant characteristics; it is asymmetrical 
and irreflexive. S breaks the law by driving 
through the stop sign, for example, but S 
does not drive through the stop sign by 
breaking the law. The latter is at best false, at 
worst incoherent. Goldman argues that 
these considerations coupled with Leibniz’s 
Law show that events which are by-related 
must be distinct.” But although they are dis- 
tinct, he suggests that they cannot be related 
causally, because two by-related events will 
begin simultaneously; if the events were 
causally related, one would have to occur at 
least partially subsequent to the other. 

Now the above should not be taken as a 
knockdown argument, or the only argument, 
which establishes the distinctness of the by- 
relation from the causal relation. That would 
be to misunderstand the role played by this 
temporal sequence argument. The argument 


provides us with a rough and ready criterion 
for distinguishing between particular in- 
stances of these two relations. But it should 
not be taken to imply that temporal se- 
quence is the only, or even an essential, dif- 


ference between the two relations. The — 


argument depends on the acceptability of 
the Humean principle that instances of the 
causal relation invariably exhibit a temporal 
order such that the cause precedes the effect. 
Obviously if this is mistaken so that a cause 
and effect may begin simultaneously then the 
temporal ordering of the relata cannot serve as 
a reliable guide in determining whether the 
relation is causal or the by-relation. But even if 
we assume a worst case scenario, so that it is 
demonstrated conclusively that the Humean 
principle is false, this would only undercut our 
ability to easily determine whether or not we 
are faced with an instance of the by-relation; it 
would not show that the by-relation is identi- 
cal to the causal relation, since other differ- 
ences exist between the two relations. 

It seems plausible then to hold that the 
by-relation is non-causal; and this fact pro- 


vides the key to the distinction between re- 


tributive and utilitarian justifications of 
punishment. But this doesn’t advance us 
much beyond the claim that retributive justi- 
fications do not rely on causal consequences. 
We need to know something more positive 
about the by-relation. Goldman notes that 
this relation expresses the method or way in 
which something is done; it is an appropriate 
response to the questions “how?” or “in what 
way?” For example, if we ask how S won the 
game, we are told “by hitting a home run in the 
bottom of the ninth.” He then introduces a 
technical notion which he calls level genera- 
tion to explain the somewhat vague terms 
“method” and “way”; level generation is the 
mechanism which accounts for two events 
being by-related to one another.There are four 
types of level generation, but the only one that 
concerns us here is what he calls simple gener- 
ation. Simple generation occurs whenever a 
second event occurs as a result of some original 
event’s occurring under specific conditions. 
This admittedly is not very precise, so we might 
look to Goldman’s examples for a clarifica- 
tion. Suppose that Jack comes home after 
midnight. Normally this would not level-gen- 
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erate a second event. But suppose further 
that, before going out, Jack promised to be 
back before midnight. Now if under these 
conditions Jack stays out after midnight a 
second event is simple-generated, namely 
Jack’s breaking his promise. When asked 
how Jack broke his promise, we would say, 
“By staying out after midnight.” Or suppose 
Tom jumps 6'3”; if this occurs in the circum- 
stances of a track meet where George 
jumped 6’, then a second event is generated, 
namely Tom’s outjumping of George. We 
would say that Tom outjumped George by 
jumping 6'3”. 

The claim, then, is that simple generation 
is the common thread that runs through all 
retributive versions of punishment. In order 
for a justification of punishment to count as 
retributive it must purport that an event will 
be simple-generated when punishment oc- 
curs under certain conditions; this event is 
by-related to punishment and is the basis of 
punishment’s moral acceptability. Morris, 
for example, argues that we restore a fair 
distribution of burdens and benefits by pun- 
ishing. Aside from the verbal clue, we know 
that this must be an instance of the by-rela- 
tion because the readjustment and the pun- 
ishment begin simultaneously, and because 
“by punishing” specifies how or the method 
by which the readjustment occurred, so that 
punishment simple generates the readjust- 
ment.We can also see that the by-relation 
explains the retributivist nature of desert 
theory; we ensure that people get what they 
deserve by punishing them. Here the claim ts 
that punishment simple-generates the met- 
ing out of desert. 

It will be objected here that the proposed 
criterion is too weak, in that there are justifi- 
cations of punishment which are obviously 
utilitarian but which meet the proposed cri- 
terion for retributivist theories. For example, 
one version of utilitarianism claims that pun- 
ishment produces a lower crime rate, and the 
lowered crime rate is the basis of 
punishment’s moral justifiability. But 
couldn’t we just as easily say that the utilitar- 
ian is claiming that the crime rate is lowered 
by punishment? If so, the lowered crime rate 
appears to be by-related to punishment and 
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to serve as the basis of its moral justification. 
So a paradigmatically utilitarian theory 
would also count as retributive. This appears 
to be a fatal objection. 

I believe the foregoing objection is based 
on a misunderstanding, but in order to dispel 
it we will have to discuss in some detail one 
other type of level generation discussed by 
Goldman which he calls causal generation.!6 
Causal generation is parasitic, in a sense, on 
the causal relation. Events are causally gen- 
erated in virtue of an event’s having certain 
effects. Suppose Smith shoots Jones, and this 
causes Jones’ death. Because the shooting 
had this effect an additional event is causally 
generated, namely the killing of Jones. If we 
follow Goldman we have three distinct 
events, the shooting and the death, which are 
related causally, and the killing. The killing is 
distinct from both the shooting and the 
death. But notice that the shooting and the 
killing begin simultaneously; and “by shoot- 
ing” specifies the method or way in which 
the killing was accomplished. It would then 
appear that the shooting and the killing are 
by-related. But notice that the killing is gen- 
erated only because the shooting caused the 
death. This accounts for why this is consid- 
ered an instance of causal generation rather 
than some other species of level generation. 

Notice further that “to kill” is roughly 
equivalent in meaning to “to cause to die.” 
Verbs which generally have the meaning “to 
cause to x,” where x refers to some process 
or state which is an effect of some action or 
event, are usually referred to as causal verbs. 
We can form definite descriptions of events 
by switching to the gerund and prefixing it 
with “the,” yielding, for example, “the kill- 
ing.” Typically, the events that are the refer- 
ents of these descriptions are those that are 
causally generated. It must be stressed that 
the referents of these descriptions are dis- 
tinct from the events that are the effects of 
the event/action. This is fairly obvious for the 
event pair the killing-the death, but unfortu- 
nately many other causal verbs confront us 
with an ambiguity. For example, if I drill 
holes in the bottom of a boat, this will cause 
the boat to sink. Because the drilling has this 
effect, a further event is generated, namely 
my sinking of the boat. Now it cannot be 


overemphasized here that there is a differ- 
ence between my sinking of the boat, which 
began at the same time I started drilling the 
holes, and the boat itself sinking. This be- 
comes clearer if we suppose that I drilled the 
holes while the boat was on land in October 
and the boat was not put back in the water 
until May. Clearly my sinking of the boat 
began in October, but the boat itself sinking 
did not begin until May. The confusion arises 
because the gerund “sinking” performs dou- 
ble duty; it can serve as a causal verb, so that 
“my sinking of the boat” is equivalent to “my 
causing the boat to sink.” But it can also 
serve as the basis of a definite description of 
the process that was the effect of my hole 
drilling, i.e. “the boat’s sinking.” Again, the 
temptation to conflate these must be re- 
jected. My sinking of the boat starts with the 
drilling, but the boat itself sinking cannot ac- 
tually begin until the boat is in the water. 
Now if this account of causal generation is 
correct, then it follows for all utilitarian the- 
ories, that not only will punishment have cer- 
tain effects, but (a) because it has those 
effects events will be causally generated 
which are by-related to punishment, and (b) 
the basis of the descriptions of these by-re- 
lated events will be causal gerunds. Thus, if 
some version of the deterrence theory is cor- 
rect, one effect of punishment will be a lower 
crime rate. Because it has this effect, an 
event will be causally generated from pun- 
ishment, the lowering of the crime rate. The 
description of this causally generated event 
is based on the causal sense of “to lower,” 
which is roughly equivalent to “to cause to 
become lower.” So yes, it does follow that for 
a utilitarian one lowers the crime rate by 
punishing. But remember, we must distin- 
guish between this event of the lowering of 
the crime rate, which is by-related to punish- 
ment through causal generation, and the one 
that is causally related, or the causal re- 
sult/effect of puinishment. That event is the 
lowered crime rate, and it is that event which 
is the basis of punishment’s moral 
justifiabiltiy for the utilitarian. The event 
that is by-related, the lowering of the crime 
rate, is epiphenomenal from a justificatory 
standpoint. The events that are the effects of 
punishment are the ones that play the justifi- 


catory role for the utilitarian. So while it does 
follow that on both the utilitarian and 
retributivist view certain events will be by- 
related to punishment, these events are cru- 


cial for the retributivist but justificatorily 


inert or inessential for the utilitarian. Conse- 
quently the distinction between retributiv- 
ism and utilitarianism does not collapse. 
Retributivism itself, however, may be sub- 
jected to criticism in two ways that mirror the 
potential defects of utilitarianism. 
Retributivism may be criticized externally 
from a perspective such as moral con- 
sequentialism; such criticisms would allow 
the claim that punishment generates the fur- 
ther events in question, but would argue that 
these events lack any moral content. This ap- 
proach is sometimes taken by critics of desert 
theory. While acknowledging that under cer- 
tain conditions punishment does amount to 
distributing desert in a negative way, they ques- 
tion whether engaging in such a practice is a 
morally proper role for human beings. It might 
be contended that punishment as desert, like 
vengeance, is better left to God or to the Fates. 
Of course criticism is not the only possible 
external response to retributivism; it might 
be co-opted by the consequentialist. That 1s, 
a consequentialist might think that there is 
good empirical evidence which shows that 
punishment is not causally related to any 
events/states of affairs that are morally desir- 
able, and so reject all utilitarian justifications 
of punishment.!’ Such a consequentialist’s 
strategy for justifying punishment might 
then be to accept the retributivist claim that 
punishment is by-related to some other 
event, such as the distribution of desert, but 
to go on to argue that the distribution of des- 
ert is not itself morally justified because of its 
purported status as a fundamental moral 
duty, but rather because it causally produces, 
or is a causal precondition of happiness, 
human flourishing, or some other morally 
desirable state of affairs. Such a person is 
adopting a retributivist justification of pun- 
ishment, because they are claiming that (a) 
punishment is by-related to some further ac- 
tion (in this case, the distribution of desert), 
and (b) since punishment is by-related to an 
act of this sort, it is morally justified. Of 
course the consequentialist also argues that 
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desert itself is justified only by appealing to 
the consequences of having a society in 
which desert is a basic principle of social in- 
stitutions. But that is a meta-issue, in a sense, 
which accounts for the distinction between 
deontologists and consequentialists. This 
shows that it is possible for a consequentialist 
to adopt a retributivist justification of punish- 
ment. It does not show that the proposed crite- 
rion fails to distinguish clearly between 
utilitarian and retributive justifications of 
punishment. 

On the other hand retributive justifica- 
tions of punishment must also face internal 
criticisms. It might be that punishment sim- 
ply does not generate the events proposed by 
the theory. That is, the by-relation may fail to 
hold between punishment and the 
events/states of affairs which are purported 
to justify punishment. This parallels the utili- 
tarian problem of showing that there is a 
causal connecton between punishment and 
certain desirable consequences, One often 
finds this sort of complaint directed against 
theories like Morris’s, namely that it is un- 
clear how punishment restores an equilib- 
rium between burdens and benefits.!8 One 
half of the equation, namely that punishment 
takes away an advantage gained unfairly, 
seems at least prima facie plausible. But the 
critic asks how punishment restores the equi- 
librium from the victim’s side. Punishment 
seems to be a one-sided affair, and does not 
completely restore the equilibrium, since the 
victim has not been compensated. It may be 
that some other response to lawbreaking 
which involves victim compensation could 
be redescribed as completely restoring the 
equlibrium, but then that would be a justifi- 
cation of a system of compensation and not 
of punishment. 

And as with utilitarianism, more localized 
sorts of internal criticism are sometimes en- 
countered. Punishment only generates these 
additional events if it occurs in certain condi- 
tions; but sometimes these conditions are ab- 
sent and unlikely to occur in a given society. 
Murphy refers to these as the material re- 
quirements of punishment. Briefly, Murphy 
thinks that punishment amounts to an insti- 
tution agreed to by rational persons for the 
purpose of maintaining a system of rules 
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which are beneficial to all. Notice tangen- 
tially that while Murphy does think that pun- 
ishment has causal consequences, namely 
the maintenance of the system of rules, it is 
not the consequences that serve as the basis 
for the moral justification. Rather, punish- 
ment is something to which I as a rational 
person have agreed, so that by punishing I 
treat a person in a way that he or she has 
agreed to be treated; and if this is correct it 
would seem to show that punishment is mor- 
ally permissible. My object here is not to dis- 
cuss the merits of Murphy’s theory, but 
rather to show that, as Murphy notes, this 
account holds only if one critical condition is 
present, namely, the system of rules which 
punishment maintains must be beneficial to 
all. If the rules were stacked against certain 
individuals or groups, there would be no rea- 
son for them to give their consent to a mech- 
anism designed to maintain and protect the 
rules. The actual practice of punishment, 
then, will not be justified in any society in 
which the rules are not equally beneficial to 
all. It is, of course, an open question whether 
this should be described as a failure of the 
Justification of punishment, or a moral fail- 
ure of the society. I suspect that to the extent 
that it is possible for these conditions to exist 
in a society from which they are absent the 
failure must be attributed to the society, 
since it continues to punish without justifica- 
tion, although by introducing these condi- 
tions it could be justified. On the other hand, 
if the necessary conditions were so stringent 
or idealistic that they could not possibly be 
introduced, then the failure may more prop- 
erly be attributed to the justification than to 
the society. Any theory, for example, that re- 
quired humans to act as if they were angels 
would probably count against the theory, as- 
suming that humans cannot emulate angels. 
I believe the foregoing provides an unam- 
biguous means for distinguishing between 
utilitarian and retributivist justifications of 
punishment, and as such is a valuable im- 
provement over the traditional way of expli- 
cating the distinction. But other benefits also 
recommend it. For example, we can now ac- 
count for the backwards looking element 
which, because shared by most retributive 
theories, was mistakenly thought to be their 


essential, distinguishing component. We see 
instead that the fact of prior illegal or im- 
moral behavior is one of the conditions 
which must be met generally if punishment is 
to generate the additional event which is re- 
quired to justify it. Just as Jack’s act of com- 
ing in late will be by-related to breaking a 
promise only if sometime in the past he 
promised not to do this, so punishment will 
be by-related to the restoration of the equi- 
librium between burdens and benefits only if 
a moral or legal violation has occurred in the 
past to upset the balance. 

It will be suggested, however, that there 
are versions of retributivism which will not 
count as such on this proposal, and some will 
find this apparently limited applicability un- 
satisfactory. Perhaps the most well known of 
the recalcitrant versions is that found in J.D. 
Mabbot’s paper “Punishment.”!? Mabbot 
does not try to show that punishment gener- 
ates or is by-related to any other events; 
rather, he claims that the sole justification of 
punishment is that a law was broken. Here we 
have a theory that counts as retributive on the 
old criterion, since it has the backwards look- 
ing element, but which would not count as 
retributivist according to the new one.” 

I do not think, however, that this is evi- 
dence of a weakness in the proposed distinc- 
tion. For as many of Mabbot’s critics have 
noted, Mabbot does not appear to be offer- 
ing a justification of punishment at all. It is 
rather the bare insistence that punishment 
for prior illegal acts is justified. The newer 
retributive theories attempt to show that 
punishment is by-related to events that fall 
under one of the traditional categories of du- 
ties, such as the duty to act fairly, or the duty 
to respect another’s rights. Mabbot’s claim 
that any event, whether by-related or caus- 
ally related to punishment, will be irrelevant 
to punishment’s justification seems to entail 
that there is a basic, non-derivative duty to 
punish. Mabbot’s insistence that there is 
such a duty has the appearance of pulling 
duties out of thin air; it has the feel of an ad 
hoc hypothesis, which undoubtedly accounts 
for the skeptical reaction that this paper pro- 
vokes in many. Mabbot’s paper fails to be a 
retributive justification because it fails to be 
a justification of any sort. 


Finally, a word should be said about the 
retention of the traditional terminology to 
mark out this distinction. It might be sug- 
gested that this amounts to putting new wine 
in old wineskins; wouldn’t it be best to jetti- 
son the traditional terminology along with 
the traditional distinction? The problem 
here is that any new terminology would 
imply that there was less continuity be- 
tween the traditional and new distinctions 
than in fact is the case. Certainly I have left 
the utilitarian side of the distinction largely 
unaltered. I have tried to emphasize the 
idea that according to utilitarian justifica- 
tions, punishment must literally cause or 
causally inhibit some future events, and 
have tried to avoid the more generic no- 
tions of production and consequences. But 
all that was implicit in the talk of utilitarian- 
ism being forward looking. 
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The issue is more pressing from the 
retributivist side. On my account, what makes 
something count as a retributive theory has 
nothing to do with repayment. I have chosen to 
retain this term simply because the over- 
whelming majority of theories that counted as 
retributivist before but had little to do with 
repayment still count as retributive on the new 
proposal. So there seems to be no reason to 
create a new term, unless perhaps one wants to 
reserve the term “retributivist” to denote a 
species of non-utilitarian theory that in- 
volves specifically the idea of repayment. 
But I fail to see that this is a major advan- 
tage to switching to a new term. There may 
be other merits that I am missing which 
would recommend the introduction of a new 
term ; if so, there is no serious objection to 
replacing “retributive” with some more ap- 
propriate term. 
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1. This was true to such an extent that in the introduction of a 1939 paper in Mind, J. D. Mabbot wrote, 
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9. It might be objected that I have construed the concept of being a consequence much too broadly, and 
that a narrower interpretation would resolve the problem. I agree. One of the main themes of the paper 
is that the utilitarian/retributive distinction is framed in terms the exact range and meaning of which are 
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versions of retributivism; “being a consequence” is one such term. So this paper might be viewed as an 
attempt to clarify a distinction which served its purpose only because the limits of the distinction have 
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10. It has been argued that it is the threat of punishment rather than the actual punishment which causes 
people to refrain from criminal behavior. There is an abundance of literature on the topic and I do not 
want to get entangled in that debate here. But I believe one point should be emphasized; even if the 
threat of punishment is the proximate cause of deterrence, the threat will not deter unless it is credible, 
and one very effective way to make the threat credible is to act on it. 


11. C. L. Ten reviews the empirical evidence in Crime, Guilt, and Punishment (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1987) and believes that the evidence although hardly conclusive, suggests that 
punishment does affect the crime rate. See pp. 8-13. 


12. A Theory of Human Action (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970), chapters 1 and 2. 


13. There is an alternative theory of events sometimes known as the Unifier Theory, which has been 
espoused by Davidson among others, and which would seem to entail that the by-relation relates event 
descriptions and not events; the two descriptions involved in the by-relation are co-referential. Such a 
view must respond to the Goldman argument given above. But whether or not that can be done is 
irrelevant here; the important point is that if there is only one event under two descriptions, then again 
causation is ruled out as a candidate for explicating the relation, unless one holds the problematic view 
that causation is a relation which holds between linguistic entities such as descriptions rather than events 
themselves. 


14. There is some discusion concerning whether or not these events are cotemporaneous or just begin 
simultaneously. This issue is relevant to the individuation problem mentioned in the preceding footnote, 
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between the two. Perhaps the most important is that causal relations seem to be contingent whereas 
by-relations seem to be necessary. See, Jaegwon Kim, “Non-Causal Connections,” Nous, vol. 8 (1974), 
pp. 41-52, especially 42-43. 


16. A Theory of Human Action, pp. 22-25. 
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18. J. L. Mackie directs this sort of criticism against theories like Morris’s. In summing up the criticism 
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Das Ganze ist das Unwahre.} 


Auroucn epistemological founda- 


tionalism has been rejected by such diverse 
thinkers as Dewey, Heidegger, Wittgenstein, 
Putnam, and Rorty, it by no means has been 
abandoned.? Nevertheless, many philoso- 
phers now are persuaded that there is a pat- 
tern to the perceived failures of various 
foundational theories. Since coherentist the- 
ories of justification and truth frequently are 
seen as plausible alternatives to founda- 
tionalism, coherentism has received re- 
newed attention.’ In this article it is argued 
that, while there are differences between 
coherentism and traditional foundational- 
ism, coherentism is best interpreted as a spe- 
cies of foundationalism. Coherentism differs 
from foundationalism, not in rejecting foun- 
dations, but rather in its understanding of the 
nature of foundations. In addition, it is 
shown that coherentism ultimately is inco- 
herent. Finally, it is urged that coherence 
should not be preferred to incoherence in 
every context. 


I 


Foundationalism claims that there are cer- 
tain (“basic” or “foundational”) beliefs, 
judgments, propositions, or statements, 
which either do not require justification or 
are self-justifying. As Timm Triplett writes: 
“For the foundationalist, basic propositions 
have a special, independent status. They con- 
fer justification without requiring justifica- 
tion themselves.”4 The justification of all 
other (“nonbasic” or “nonfoundational”) 
beliefs is procured by recourse or appeal to 
properly basic beliefs. In contrast, coheren- 
tism denies that there are such basic beliefs, 
urging instead that beliefs are justified inso- 
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far as they cohere together: “A coherence 
theory affirms that a belief is completely jus- 
tified if and only if it coheres with a system of 
beliefs.”° A set of belief is justified if all of the 
beliefs constituting that set cohere, and any 
given belief is justified if it coheres with an 
already accepted coherent set of beliefs. 

So whereas foundationalism claims that 
there are certain beliefs—those deemed 
properly basic—which cannot be brought 
into question, coherentism maintains that 
any belief can be rendered problematic. For 
coherentism, though, the entire belief set 
cannot be interrogated at the same time. 
Triplett explicates coherentist justification 
this way: 


Any justified proposition achieves its justifica- 
tion because it is supported by, and in turn 
helps to support, the other justified proposi- 
tions within that system. Justificatory relations 
are interdependent and multi-directional. In 
the process of revising and correcting our be- 
liefs, we cannot stand outside our system of 
beliefs and critique them from some indepen- 
dent standpoint. Belief revision can only come 
from within that system, and no prior judg- 
ments can be made about what beliefs will 
fail to cohere with the system as a whole. 
Thus no belief or type is in principle immune 
from revision. 


A subject can demand the justification of any 
given belief, asking whether it coheres with 
the other members of the set of beliefs, but 
the subject cannot call into question the be- 
lief set itself. Coherentism denies that a sub- 
ject can criticize any belief from a 
perspective external to that subject’s belief 
set. According to coherentism, all justifica- 
tion is internal. 
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Coherentism, then, differs from foun- 
dationalism in that it refuses to allow that 
any belief can be regarded as properly basic, 
and so made immune to criticism. Despite 
this difference, coherentism does not repre- 
sent a radical rejection of foundationalism, 
but remains covertly complicitous with it. By 
disallowing the interrogation of the entire 
set of beliefs, coherentism privileges that be- 
lief set. Admittedly, the justification of any 
belief can be demanded, but this always is a 
matter of determining whether the belief 
under scrutiny coheres with the other ele- 
ments of the belief set. Naturally, those other 
members also can be questioned, but again 
only individually and only in terms of 
whether they cohere with the belief set. In 
this way, the belief set is itself protected from 
any radical criticism. Whereas traditional 
foundationalism maintains that the justifica- 
tory foundations for nonbasic beliefs are 
properly basic beliefs, for coherentism the 
justificatory foundation for any belief is the 
belief set. Coherentism, then, is a founda- 
tionalism in a different register. 

If foundationalism defends a static episte- 
mological status quo by forbidding the pro- 
blematizing of those beliefs deemed 
properly basic, coherentism would represent 
a dynamic status quo which only allows the 
questioning of any member of the belief set 
when the other elements are treated as foun- 
dational. Put otherwise, coherentism is a 
foundationalism where the belief set serves 
as a foundation during a prospective belief’s 
entrance examination. Coherentism consti- 
tutes a subcategory of what Triplett identifies 
as contextual foundationalism, “according to 
which basic propositions are whatever fun- 
damental assumptions remain accepted and 
unchallenged in a given social or even con- 
versational context.” 

It might be thought that a network ap- 
proach to cognitive systemization, such as 
the coherentist theory of knowledge es- 
poused by Nicholas Rescher, is not a form of 
contextual foundationalism. As developed 
by Rescher, network systemization does not 
begin with a coherent belief set which then is 
employed to judge the acceptability of indi- 
vidual beliefs by determining whether they 
cohere with the belief set’s members.® In- 


stead, network systemization begins with an 
aggregate of “merely presumptively true,” 
mutually inconsistent theses.? “These are not 
certified truths (or even probable truths),” 
according to Rescher, “but theses that are in 
a position to make some claims upon us for 
acceptance: They are prima facie truths in 
the sense that we would incline to grant them 
acceptance-as-true if (and this is a very big 
IF) there were no countervailing considera- 
tions upon the scene.”!° These theses are 
given plausibility ratings based upon an ini- 
tial evaluation of their “relative acceptability 
‘at first glance’ (so to speak) and in the first 
analysis, prior to their systematic evaluation. 
The plausibility-standing of truth-candidates 
is thus to be accorded without any prejudge- 
ments as to how these theses will fare in the 
final analysis.” Next, the available conflict- 
resolving options are considered. Finally, 
that option is chosen which both creates co- 
herence and preserves as many theses as 
possible. Rescher maintains that “mutual co- 
herence becomes the arbiter of acceptability 
which make the less plausible alternatives 
give way to those of greater plausibility. The 
acceptability-determining mechanism at 
issue proceeds on the principle of optimizing 
our admission of the claims implicit in the 
data, striving to maximize our retention of 
the data subject to the plausibilities of the 
situation.”! This process never is final. 
Rather, the systemization achieved always 
can be reappraised—for example, in light of 
the introduction of new theses, plausibility 
ratings, or conflict-resolving options. This is 
meant to insure that the process of system- 
ization is self-correcting. 

Despite the obvious merits of network sys- 
temization, it too is a subcategory of contex- 
tual foundationalism. Theses only can obtain 
the status of prima facie truths, regardless of 
how tentative that status may be, within the 
horizon of other beliefs—beliefs which may 
remain unthematized—that are accepted 
currently. Although directed against Carte- 
sian universal doubt, Peirce’s remark also is 
relevant here: “We cannot begin with com- 
plete doubt. We must begin with all the prej- 
udices which we actually have when we enter 
upon the study of philosophy. These preju- 
dices are not to be dispelled by a maxim, for 


they are things which it does not occur to us 
can be questioned.”!3 Indeed, to recognize 
prima facie truths, or even to possess such a 
taxon, requires the presence of such back- 
ground beliefs. Similarly, plausibility ratings 
only can be assigned within the context of 
certain beliefs which establish what is to 
count as plausible. Finally, conflict-resolving 
options only can be discerned, and one pre- 
ferred to others, in the light of beliefs that are 
not under review now. In all of these cases, 
the beliefs that constitute the “horizon,” 
“context,” or “background” serve as founda- 
tions. These beliefs in turn can be evaluated, 
of course, just as prejudices can be the- 
matized and challenged, but again only in 
terms of other beliefs which are not assessed 
simultaneously. 

Coherentism also is foundational in another 
way. What is meant by the claim that a belief 
is justified if it coheres with the members of 
the belief set? Some forms of coherentism 
maintain that the relation between the be- 
liefs constituting the belief set must be one of 
logical entailment. This is the way Brand 
Blanshard interprets coherentism: 


Fully coherent knowledge would be knowl- 
edge in which every judgement entailed, and 
was entailed by, the rest of the system... No 
Proposition would be arbitrary, every proposi- 
tion would be entailed by the others jointly and 
even singly, no proposition would stand out- 
side the system. The integration would be so 
complete that no part could be seen for what it 
was without seeing its relation to the whole, 
and the whole itself could be understood only 
through the contribution of every part.!4 


Other theories of coherence do not have 
such rigorous conditions for cohering, but in- 
Stead say that beliefs cohere insofar as they 
explain or support each other. According to 
Jonathan Dancy, “among the defining condi- 
tions of a coherent set is that of mutual ex- 
planatoriness.””” Paul K. Moser similarly 
maintains that coherentism “advances a net- 
work or a systematic conception of justifica- 
tion depicting the fundamental relation 
between justified propositions as one of mu- 
tual support.”*° 

Where the coherence of beliefs is under- 
stood as their logically entailing one another, 
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the rules and axioms of a some logical system 
function as foundations. Whether and how 
beliefs are logically related to each other 
only can be determined after a logical system 
has been specified. Now, it is possible to cre- 
ate many such formal systems. Further, the 
relations between beliefs within one formal 
system need not obtain within another sys- 
tem. For example, a belief which is entailed 
by another in S5 may not be so entailed in S1. 
Hence, the question of whether a belief is 
Justified—that is, whether it coheres with the 
members of the belief set, where coherence 
is understood as logical entailment—cannot 
be raised until a logical system is provided. In 
turn, this means that the logical system 
serves as a foundation. 

To see this point, imagine a belief set con- 
taining only the axioms and rules of three 
logical systems—say, S1, S3, and S5. The co- 
herence of this belief set cannot be deter- 
mined without employing a particular logical 
system, thereby treating it as foundational. 
Indeed, whether the belief set is coherent 
will depend upon which system is used. If S1 
is treated as foundational, then the belief set 
will be incoherent because the axioms and 
rules peculiar to S3 and S5 cannot be de- 
duced from S1. The belief set again will be 
incoherent if S3 serves as a foundation; while 
the axioms and rules of S1 can be derived from 
those of S3, the axioms and rules specific to S5 
cannot be so inferred. Only if S5 is employed 
will the entire belief set be coherent. 

Analogously, where the coherence of be- 
liefs is understood as their explaining each 
other, the question of whether the elements 
of a belief set cohere cannot be raised until it 
is decided what is meant by “explanation.” 
That is, it must be determined what wil] 
count as an “explanation” before it can be 
asked whether the members of a belief set 
explain each another. What is considered as 
constituting an “explanation” will function 
as a foundation in this context. 

There is one more way in which coheren- 
tism is foundational. Prior to determining 
whether one belief coheres with another, 
there must be criteria for deciding whether a 
putative belief actually is a belief. Suppose a 
form of coherentism which maintains that 
cohering is a matter of logical entailment. On 
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this account, criteria for a belief minimally 
will require rules governing well-formed- 
ness. Now, suppose a coherentism which 
claims that cohering is a matter of explana- 
tion. According to this variety of coheren- 
tism, criteria for a belief minimally will 
require rules governing grammaticalness. If 
these rules are called into question, they can- 
not be justified by an appeal to the coher- 
ence of the belief set. This is because the 
rules governing well-formedness or gram- 
maticalness are the conditions for the possi- 
bility of a belief set. Hence, these rules are 
foundational. 

To recapitulate, coherentism proves to be 
a species of foundationalism in three ways. 
First, coherentism treats the belief set, or the 
context, as foundational when determining 
the coherence of a given belief. Second, ei- 
ther a particular logical system functions as a 
foundation where the coherence of beliefs is 
understood as logical entailment, or else what 
is considered as an “explanation” serves as a 
foundation when coherence is regarded as the 
mutual explaining of the members of the belief 
set. Finally, the rules governing either well- 
formedness or grammaticalness provide a 
foundation for coherence. 


II 


In the section above it was shown that 
coherentism is a species of foundationalism. 
In what follows it will be seen that coheren- 
tism is incoherent by its own standards for 
coherence. Coherentism claims that it is im- 
possible to criticize, evaluate, or justify be- 
liefs from a perspective external to the belief 
set.!7 Not only is it possible to adopt an exter- 
nal point of view, but it also is necessary. Since 
coherentism denies this, it is incoherent. 

It is possible to criticize a belief set from an 
external perspective. Subjects are not lim- 
ited in what they can think by the contents of 
their belief sets. The set of what is (and what 
can be) thought is larger than (and contains) 
the set of what is believed. It is possible for 
subjects to rediscover forgotten ideas by, for 
example, reading the fragments of the pre- 
socratics and sophists. It also possible for 
subjects to invent new thoughts which have 
no historical precedent. Clearly, they can 


think these thoughts without accepting 
them. However, subjects also may imagina- 
tively project themselves into these thought- 
worlds, Having done this, they then can ask 
themselves how their own beliefs would ap- 
pear from that new perspective. This, in turn, 
creates the conditions for subjects to begin 
to criticize their own beliefs from that exter- 
nal point of view.!8 

Coherentism might make the following 
reply. The above argument makes a distinc- 
tion between beliefs which are accepted by 
the subjects in question and thoughts which 
are not. However, as coherentism employs 
the term, beliefs refer both to those thoughts 
which are accepted and those which are not. 
Once this misunderstanding is clarified, 
coherentism might continue, it is obvious 
that subjects’ belief sets only can be criti- 
cized from an internal perspective, since be- 
liefs only can be evaluated in terms of other 
beliefs. 

This response does not suffice to save 
coherentism. It may be accepted that beliefs 
only can be evaluated in terms of other beliefs. 
The question, though, is whether a belief set can 
be evaluated in terms of beliefs which are not 
elements of the set. Imagine a coherent belief 
set with several members. Now as a thought 
experiment—a Gedankenexperiment—intro- 
duce two beliefs, p and ~p, which each co- 
here with all of the other members of the 
belief set, but are mutually inconsistent. Nat- 
urally, the belief set has become incoherent. 
In order to regain coherence, the subject 
may reject one of the beliefs. Let it be ~p that 
is rejected. Although the subject possesses 
one coherent belief set that includes p but 
not ~p, the subject also can imagine another 
coherent set which includes ~p but not p. It is 
possible that the subject later will come to 
think, perhaps arbitrarily, that keeping p in- 
stead of ~p was a mistake. The subject may 
suppose that a belief set with ~p would be 
less boring than one with p, and so decide to 
reject the present belief set, and to adopt the 
imagined one. The realization and subse- 
quent decision are made possible only by 
adopting a perspective external to the belief 
set containing p. It is possible to adopt an 
external perspective. Coherentism denies 
this and so is incoherent. 


It also is necessary to adopt an external 
perspective. As seen in the above section, a 
determination of a belief set’s coherence— 
as well as a determination of a single belief’s 
coherence with the other members of a be- 
lief set-—can only be made after either a log- 
ical system has been specified, or a decision 
made concerning what is to count as an “ex- 
planation.” It also was shown that this logical 
system, or the assemblage of criteria for ex- 
planation, functions as a foundation in deter- 
mining coherence. The determination of 
coherence itself proceeds from a perspective 
external to that of the belief set. This is so for 
at least two reasons. 

First, there are not the resources within a 
belief set to motivate a preference for one 
logical system, or one assemblage of explan- 
atory criteria, over others. Even a desire to 
achieve or maintain coherence cannot moti- 
vate this decision, since there always is more 
than one way to accomplish this. Second, in 
the terminology of linguists, while the belief 
set serves as the object language, the determi- 
nation of coherence occurs at the metalinguis- 
tic level. From a third-person perspective, a 
subject’s belief set may be judged coherent 
by employing a logical system or an assem- 
blage of explanatory criteria not available to 
that subject. Naturally, this logical system or 
assemblage of explanatory criteria also may 
be included within the subject’s belief set. As 
seen in the first section, however, the inclu- 
sion of a logical system or an assemblage of 
explanatory criteria within a belief set need 
not mean that the coherence of the set is 
determined by that system or criteria. Fur- 
ther, even when the coherence of a subject’s 
belief set is determined by means of a logical 
system or an assemblage of explanatory cri- 
teria available to the subject, the coherence 
of the system or criteria itself cannot be eval- 
uated simultaneously, and so its coherence 
must be assumed. In other words, the logical 
system or the assemblage of explanatory cri- 
teria used to determine the coherence of the 
belief set must be bracketed, and so ex- 
empted from scrutiny, if it also is included 
within that set. Hence, the logical system or 
the assemblage of explanatory criteria still 
must be employed from a perspective exter- 
nal to that set to determine its coherence. 
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Coherence cannot be determined from a po- 
sition internal to the belief set; it is necessary 
to adopt an external perspective. Coheren- 
tism claims that this is impossible, and so it is 
incoherent. 

Coherentism also is incoherent in another 
way. Coherentism holds that a belief set is 
justified if all of the beliefs constituting that 
set cohere. However, subjects are never in a 
position to judge the coherence of their own 
belief sets. At best, the coherence of a 
subject’s belief set could be determined by 
another person. The attempt of subjects to 
consider the totality of their belief sets’ con- 
stituents would result in the incoherence of 
unending recurrences, vicious eternal re- 
turns of the same. This 1s so because a subject 
cannot complete the totality’s totalization. 
Thus, judgments of their belief sets’ coher- 
ence can never be rendered. In order to com- 
plete the totalization of a belief set, there 
would have to be a statement—a belief— 
that it is complete. That belief then would 
become a constituent of the belief set, 
thereby causing the totalization to remain 
unfinished. Still another belief stating that 
the totalization now is complete would be 
required. This new belief in turn would be- 
come a member of the belief set, and the 
process would recommence. The belief set’s 
totalization would be an infinite task. 
Coherentism presupposes that subjects can 
discover whether. all of the constituents of 
their belief sets cohere, and so know if these 
sets are justified. Because the totalization of 
their belief sets never arrives at a totality, all 
of its constituents can never be considered. 
Since a belief set is justified only when all of 
the beliefs constituting that set cohere, and 
since subjects cannot evaluate all of their be- 
liefs, they cannot know if their belief sets are 
coherent, and so cannot know if their beliefs 
are justified. Coherentism’s presupposition 
is false, and hence coherentism is incoherent. 

There is one more way in which coheren- 
tism is incoherent. A belief set may be said to 
be self-referential when it contains beliefs re- 
ferring to that set. Almost all human 
subjects’ belief sets are self-referential. Ex- 
trapolating from Kurt Gédel’s findings, 
when the coherence of beliefs is understood 
as logical entailment, a belief set which is 
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self-referential will possess at least one 
member which is logically entailed by (and 
logically entails) other beliefs in the belief 
set, but which cannot be proven to be logi- 
cally entailed by (or to logically entails) any 
of that set’s other members. Similarly, if 
beliefs’ coherence is interpreted as their ex- 
plaining each other, any self-referential be- 
lief set will have at least one element which is 
explained by (and explains) other beliefs in 
that set, but which cannot be shown to be 
explained by (or to explains) that set’s other 
elements.!? Generalizing, any self-referential 
belief set will contain at least one element 
which does cohere with the belief set’s other 
members, but whose coherence cannot be 
demonstrated. Allowing the inclusion of an 
element whose coherence with the belief 
set’s other members has not been estab- 
lished would be warranted if there were an 
effective procedure to verify that, even 
though this element’s coherence cannot be 
demonstrated, it does cohere. However, 
there is no such procedure. 

Since each self-referential belief set has at 
least one element which both coheres and 
whose coherence cannot be demonstrated, 
an element’s failure to cohere can be estab- 
lished only when its incoherence with other 
members of the belief set is demonstrated. 
As long as neither an element’s coherence 
nor its incoherence with the belief set has 
been demonstrated, there is no way to deter- 
mine whether its coherence with the belief 
set’s other members has not been estab- 
lished because it actually is incoherent, or if 
its coherence has not been established be- 
cause—although it is coherent—its coher- 
ence cannot be demonstrated. Since any 
belief set that is self-referential will contain at 
least one element which both coheres and 
whose coherence cannot be demonstrated, 
and since there is no effective procedure to 


differentiate coherent elements whose coher- ` 


ence cannot be demonstrated from incoherent 
elements whose incoherence has not been 
demonstrated yet, the coherence of a self-ref- 
erential belief set cannot be established. 
Coherentism asserts that a belief set is jus- 
tified when all of the beliefs constituting that 
set cohere, and that a belief is justified when 
it coheres with an already accepted coherent 


belief set. Because almost any human 
subject’s belief set will be self-referential, 
and because the coherence of such a set can- 
not be established, the justification of nei- 
ther any belief set nor any belief can be 
demonstrated. The jury which could find the 
defendants innocent always will remain se- 
questered. Hence, the notion of a belief’s 
being justified because it coheres with a be- 
lief set which never can be known to be co- 
herent is itself incoherent. 


II 


In the above sections, it was shown that 
coherentism is a species of foundationalism 
and that it is incoherent. In light of this, it 
might be thought that an opportune moment 
has arrived for a move back to some more 
traditional form of foundationalism. Such a 
return would be a mistake. Instead, the pres- 
ent conjuncture is auspicious for a move be- 
yond both traditional foundationalism and 
coherentism. 

In seeing that no belief is immune from 
criticism, and that the possibility cannot be 
foreclosed that reasons may be found for 
abandoning any belief, coherentism repre- 
sents an advance over traditional 
foundationalism. Nevertheless, coherentism 
in turn must be criticized for incorrectly as- 
suming that coherence always is desirable. 
“Consistency, important though it may be,” 
Rescher and Robert Brandom observe, “is 
but one desideratum among others: it is not a 
be-all and end-all.”2° Even when it is agreed 
that coherence should be sought in a particu- 
lar instance, beliefs only are coherent or in- 
coherent relative to some context. 
Depending on the context, the assertion of p 
and ~p may be coherent, as when a subject 
confined to a two-valued system attempts to 
communicate what only can be expressed 
adequately in a many-valued system. Beliefs 
which now are incoherent may be made co- 
herent by the introduction of a new idea, or 
perspective, which reconciles or synthesizes 
them. Noting that there is nothing irrational 
about the toleration of inconsistency “in ap- 
propriate circumstances—i.e., when the real- 
ization of other cognitive desiderata 
outweighs the negativity it unquestionably 


represents,” Rescher and Brandom conclude 
that “the prospect of inconsistency-tolera- 
tion 1s not to be aborted by invoking irratio- 
nality as bogeyman.”2! 

Coherence, then, is not necessarily a vir- 
tue, and there is no good reason for believing 
that coherence always should be privileged 
over incoherence. This does not mean that 
thought could flourish, or even occur, in the 
context of total incoherence. No doubt, re- 
search and inquiry presuppose “islands” of 
coherence, and both coherence and incoher- 
ence are matters of degree. Although pock- 
ets of coherence are necessary, the presence 
of incoherence need not inhibit inquiry—in- 
deed, incoherence may enhance it—and co- 
herence is not inquiry’s ultimate goal. 
“Intellectual disequilibrium is a powerful 
constructive force,” for example, and so rad- 
ically new ideas which prove fruitful for fur- 
ther inquiry are more likely to be generated 
from the interplay of incoherent beliefs than 
from extrapolations based upon some coher- 
ent belief set. Coherence is a particular 
“moment” in the ongoing process of inquiry, 
but not its end. 

It frequently is asserted that the goal of 
inquiry is truth, and that coherence is a sign 
of truth. What this view overlooks is that 
what is accepted as truth always is subject 
to modification and challenge. This is so in 
regards to the content of truth, the criteria 
employed to determine the truth, and the 
meaning of truth. Put otherwise, the puta- 
tive truth of a belief may be problematized 
in at least three ways. First, it could be 
urged that the application of the appropri- 
ate techniques and methodologies will estab- 
lish that the belief actually is false. Second, it 
might be argued that what are considered to 
be the standard methodologies are inappro- 
priate in this situation, and so should be re- 
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placed. Finally, it can be maintained that 
what is at stake is the privileging of a belief’s 
being true over, say, its being just. The 
“truths” obtained through inquiry—that is, 
the results—often are rejected later, and the 
possibility of their eventual overthrow al- 
ways remains. 

Only from a narrow synchronic perspec- 
tive is truth the goal of inquiry. Viewed dia- 
chronically, inquiry’s goal is not truth, but 
rather further inquiry and the generation of 
new ideas. As Paul Feyerabend recognizes: 


Knowledge so conceived is not a series of self- 
consistent theories that converges towards an 
ideal view; it is not a gradual approach to the 
truth. It is rather an ever increasing ocean of 
mutually incompatible (and perhaps even in- 
commensurable) alternatives, each single the- 
ory, each fairy-tale, each myth that is part of the 
collection forcing the others into greater artic- 
ulation and all of them contributing, via this 
process of competition, to the development of 
our consciousness. Nothing is ever settled, no 
view can ever be omitted from a comprehen- 
sive account.” 


The responsibility to thought is served best 
when the ideal of coherence is supplanted by 
the search for those incoherencies which 
perpetuate inquiry. “The task of the scien- 
tist,” as well as—it must be added—the 
philosopher’s, “is no longer ‘to search for the 
truth,’ or ‘to praise god,’ or ‘to systemize ob- 
servations,’ or ‘to improve predictions.’ 
These are but side effects of an activity to 
which his attention is now mainly directed 
and which is ‘to make the weaker case the 
stronger’ as the sophists said, and thereby to 
sustain the motion of the whole.” In other 
words, the task is to invent new perspectives 
and ideas, and to foster their invention, 
thereby frequently introducing incoherence 
into a previously existing coherence. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH DECONSTRUCTIONISM 


At the core of the theory of deconstruction lies a view of textual plasticity—that as the 
enterprise of text interpretation proceeds, it brings to view an ever increasing range of alter- 
native interpretations. On this basis, the partisans of deconstructionism dismiss with the 
sneering epithet of “textualism” the view that a given text has “a meaning” in such a stable and 
objective way as to invite one interpretation rather than another. 

Insofar as deconstructionist theory represents a doctrine rather than an attitude about or 
methodological ideology regarding text interpretation, it is a position based on hermeneutical 
views or contentions which may be sketched roughly as follows: 


(1) Any text has various interpretations: it admits a plurality of diverse constructions. 


(2) These various constrictions of a text are all of equal or roughly equal merit: none is definitive, 
canonical, uniquely correct—indeed none is substantially more cogent or tenable than the others. 


(3) Any proposed interpretation of a text must itself take the form of simply yet another text. 


(4) Accordingly, any and every interpretation of a text itself falls apart into a plurality of (roughly 
co-meritorious) variants. 


It follows from these theses that text interpretation admits of no rational validation or invali- 
dation. It is always an exercise of free imagination: a project in which we can do no more than 
to explore interesting alternatives and cannot hope to validate a specific optimal result in a 
cogent and stable way. Where issues of interpretation are concerned, we can only explore 
alternatives and cannot substantiate particular resolutions. Text interpretation is an inherently 
indecisive enterprise—a fact that, happily, manages to “liberate us from the prison-house of 
language.” 

There is little point in quarreling with premisses (1) and (3) of the preceding argumentation, 
seeing that the latter is an obvious and evident truth, and that the former is amply substanti- 
ated by historical evidence. And it follows from these two theses that any interpretation itself 
admits of variant interpretations. The problematic crux of the argument for the textual relativ- 
ism of (4) is thus premiss (2), with its assertion of merit equivalency. But is this premiss 
tenable? Is the hermeneutic realm indeed a free-for-all ruled by the idea that all interpreta- 
tions are created equal? 

Text-interpretation is an evidential exercise where on has to make the best possible use of 
the relevant data over a wide range of information. For it is clear that a wide variety of 
hermeneutical factors come into play with text-interpretation: 


1. What the text itself explicably affirms. 
2. Other relevant discussions by the author bearing in the issues that the text addresses. 


3. Biographical evidence regarding the author’s education, contacts, relevant interactions with 
contemporaries, and the like. 


4. Considerations of “intellectual history” regarding the state of knowledge and opinion in the 
author’s place and time. 


5. Philological data regarding the contemporary use of terms and expressions and the modus 
operandi of geometrical constructions. 
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The crucial point is that any text has an historical and cultural context. And this context 
constrains and delimits the viable interpretations that it is able to hear. The context at issue has 
three levels: 

1. IMMEDIATE: Other parts of the same text. 


2. NEARBY: Other cognate discussions by the same author; other cognate discussions of the same 
genre or in the writings to which the author is responding by way of development or opposition. 


3. DISTANT OR PERIPHERAL: General aspects of the state of information and opinion of the 
time; general linguistic and philological considerations, etc. 


Considerations at all these levels impede the merit-equating of interpretations by circumscrib- 
ing the range of acceptable constructions that a text is able to bear. 

To be sure, every interpretation of a text that is not totally bizarre has (by hypothesis) some 
sort of merit—there is something to be said for it. But to affirm this is not of course, to say that 
the merit of all those different (nonabsurd) interpretations is thereby equal. To concede the 
prospect of a plurality of alternative nonabsurd interpretations is not to say that any such 
interpretation is every bit of good as any other. 

The crucial interpretative task is one of not merely examining possibilities but of evaluating 
them. Of pushing beyond the survey of possible interpretations to assess which of them are 
plausible and—going even beyond this—to decide which (if any) among them is optimal. 

The most sensible approach to the existence of a variety of alternative text-interpretation is 
what might be called the coherence theory of interpretation. The approach of this theory is 
predicated on the following theses. 


1. The ultimate object of the interpretative enterprise is optimization. Its goal is not just to survey 
possible interpretations but to assess their respective merits and—above all—wherever possible 
to determine which one is the best. 


2. ‘The optimal interpretation of a text is that which can best accommodate the whole range of the 
hermeneutical factors previously enumerated (context, author-data, philology, intellectual his- 
tory and the rest). The determinative issue is that of the best overall fit, leaving the least overall 
residue of residual questions, problems, difficulties, loose ends, or the like. 


Whatever can be said against a coherence theory of truth, a coherence theory of interpretation is 
eminently sensible. 

Be it in matters of inquiry (fact determination) or hermeneutics (text interpretation), the 
aim of the cognitive enterprise clearly involves the element of decision. Interesting and impor- 
tant though it is as a first step to survey the range of plausible alternatives, we have not 
managed to answer our factual or our interpretative questions in carrying out such a survey 
alone. Neither in inquiry or in interpretation can surveying a range of possible answers count 
as providing an answer. 

One can readily understand why the deconstructionist doctrine has been so popular among 
teachers of literature. For if wholesale deconstructionism is right, then mere interpreters— 
mere critics and analysts—can see themselves as emplaced in the same level as the classical 
authors who produce those texts that are the objects of their deliberations. If interpretations 
are simply another group of texts, inherently on all fours with the target texts being analyzed, 
then the barriers between author and interpreter fall to the ground—everyone is simply just 
another text producer. While from the “ordinary” point of view, work of critics is altogether 
reactive and derivative, they can nevertheless set themselves upon the same plane as the 
authors with whom they deal. 

Moreover, the teacher’s task is now greatly eased. If there is a “democracy of interpreta- 
tion”—if every interpreter is final court of appeal—then students and critics need no longer 
trouble to produce scholarly interpretations elaborately informed by the tedious minutiae of 
learning about the author’s life and times, her other productions and the context of her work. 
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The minutiae of historical scholarship, which academic critics find toilsome and their students 
boring, can now be dispensed with, in favor of giving free reign to the “creativity” of unfet- 
tered imaginative speculation. One is at liberty to let the predilections of one’s own pet 
ideology (Freudian, Marxist, or whatever) come into play without the bothersome, limitations 
of unraveling how the authors thought-processes actually unfolded in the culture-context of 
their day. For the academic teacher of literature, deconstructionism has the merit of being 
enormously convenient. But it is somewhere between implausible and absurd to suggest that 
it is the sensible way of dealing with texts. 


NOTE 


1. J. Hillis Miller in Harold Bloom, et al., (eds.), Deconstruction and Criticism (New York: Seabury Press, 
1979), p. 229. 
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RECENT WORK ON INTENTIONAL ACTION 
Alfred R. Mele 


Cama to the philosophy of action is 
a concern to understand intentional action. 
Two pertinent questions may be distin- 
guished. What is it to do something inten- 
tionally? How is intentional behavior to be 
explained? Although, ideally, a review of re- 
cent work in the philosophy of action would 
attend equally to both questions, space does 
not permit my doing justice to both here. I 
shall focus on the definitional or conceptual 
issue and examine work on the explanatory 
issue only insofar as it sheds light on what it 
is to do something intentionally. Fortunately, 
this strategy provides a substantial opportu- 
nity to canvass work on the explanatory 
question; for the two questions are tightly 
interrelated. According to familiar causal 
theories of action, actions are events that are 
caused in a certain way (or ways). To the 
„extent to which the causes of actions explain 
actions, an event’s being an action at all de- 
pends upon how it can be explained, if the 
causal theories are on the right track. Fur- 
ther, contested claims about the constitution 
of certain mental items whose primary sig- 
nificance derives from their apparent explan- 
atory value vis-a-vis intentional action are 
themselves sources of controversy about the 
nature of such action. Disagreements about 
whether causation has a place in proper con- 
ceptions of action and intentional action are 
addressed in Sections II and III. Section I is 
organized around a collection of problems 
for any attempted analysis of “S intention- 
ally A-ed.” 

The philosophy of action intersects with 
metaphysics, the philosophy of mind, and 
ethics. It has a life of its own as well. To 
‘render my task manageable, I shall limit the 
scope of this essay, as far as possible, to phil- 


osophical terrain that action theory can ex- 
plore with something approaching auton- 
omy. To narrow the scope further, I shall 
concentrate on work published since 1980.1 
(A computer search of philosophical work 
on action for that period alone turned up 
over 5,000 entries.) 

If, as is generally agreed, actions are 
events, a proper understanding of action— 
including intentional action—requires a 
proper understanding of events.? Here, ac- 
tion theory is not autonomous. For example, 
resolution of the lively controversy about 
act-individuation in the 1960s and 70s re- 
quires an acceptable theory of event-individ- 


‘uation.’ It is possible, however, to approach 
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the focal question of this essay from a per- 
spective that is neutral on (some) competing 
theories of events. Characterizations of “in- 
tentionally,” in “S A-ed intentionally,” need 
not take a stand (within certain limits) on the 
question how the action variable “A” is to be 
interpreted. In general, the variable as used 
here may be read by fine-grained in- 
dividuators as a variable for actions and by 
coarse-grained individuators as a variable 
for actions under A-descriptions. I shall use 
the term “action” in a similarly neutral man- 
ner, and leave open, as well, competing views 
on the duration or “timing” of actions. 


I. GENERAL PROBLEMS FOR ANALYSES OF 
INTENTIONAL ACTION 


For expository purposes, it will be useful to 
have before us a pair of proto-analyses of 
doing something intentionally, one framed in 
terms of intentions and the other in terms of 
reasons. With the stipulation that “A” is an 
action variable, the following will do: 
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Al. S intentionally A-ed if and only if S$ A-ed 
in the way that S intended to A. 


A2. S intentionally A-ed if and only if S A-ed 
for a reason. 


Both proto-analyses enjoy intuitive support. 
Presumably, there is some important, sub- 
stantial connection between what we intend 
to do and what we do intentionally. Similarly, 
it seems, intentional action is not merely 
goal-directed action, but action directed in 
light of the agent’s own goals, or desires; and 
desires, perhaps typically in conjunction with 
beliefs linking desired goals to prospective 
instrumental behavior, arguably constitute 
reasons for action. In this section I shall re- 
view recent literature on six problems for the 
proto-analyses. 


A. Side Effects 


Consider an example of Gilbert Harman’s 
(1976, p. 433; cf. Harman 1986a, p. 89 and 
1986b, p. 366). “In firing his gun,” a sniper 
who is trying to kill a soldier, “knowingly 
alerts the enemy to his presence.” Harman 
claims that although the sniper “does not in- 
tend to alert the enemy to his presence,” he 
nevertheless intentionally alerts the enemy, 
“thinking that the gain is worth the possible 
cost.” If Harman is right, AJ and A2 are both 
false. Not only does the sniper not intend to 
alert the enemy, he does not alert them for a 
reason either (even if his alerting them is 
part of some “larger” action that is done for 
a reason). 

Harman’s allies on this issue include Carl 
Ginet and Michael Bratman. Ginet writes: 
“In general, side effects of an intended ac- 
tion that the agent expects (in the sense that 
she is aware at the time of choosing the ac- 
tion that she will or might thereby bring 
them about) need not therefore be effects 
the agent intends to bring about, but they are 
therefore effects she brings about intention- 
ally” (1990, p. 76). Bratman thinks it “clear- 
est” that unintended behavioral side effects 
of intentional actions are themselves inten- 
tional actions in cases in which (1) the agent 
believes that the side effect will occur and 
consciously notes this while acting and (2) 
the side effect “has some independent signif- 
icance” to the agent (1987, p. 123). 


Ginet offers an analysis of intentional ac- 
tion that accommodates nonintended inten- 
tional actions. The analysis includes the 
following alleged sufficient condition of a 
“complex” action’s (V’s) being intentional: 


S’s V-ing at t consists of some action, S’s A-ing 
at t, plus that action’s causing certain results or 
its occurring in certain circumstances, where 


(a) S’s A-ing at t was intentional and 


(b) (i) At t, S believed of her A-ing that she 
would or might thereby V and 


(ii) At ¢, in what S knew that had not 
slipped her mind, S had justification for 
this belief that was not, at the same time, 
justification for believing a proposition 
too far from the truth as to how she was 
going thereby to V. (1990, p. 87) 


I shall offer an apparent counterexample to 
the analysis and then extend it to bring in a 
behavioral side effect that Ginet is commit- 
ted to counting as intentional. 

A doomsday machine has been activated. 
Disaster is only seconds away, unless Wilma 
disarms it. Wilma knows that she can disarm 
the machine only by entering a certain ten 
digit code into the attached computer; but 
she has no idea what the code is. Bent upon 
trying to disarm the machine, and knowing 
that the odds against success are astronomi- 
cal, Wilma enters the first ten digits that 
come to her mind, in that order. She reason- 
ably believes of her entering this sequence of 
digits into the computer that she “might 
thereby” disarm the machine and save the 
world. As luck would have it, Wilma suc- 
ceeds! Ginet’s analysis implies that Wilma 
intentionally disarmed the machine and in- 
tentionally saved the world. (Notice that 
Wilma’s justification for the relevant belief 
was not also justification for a false belief 
about how she would or might—or was 
“going to”—disarm the machine and save 
the world.) Many would find this conse- 
quence untenable, contending that luck 
played too great a role for the disarming and 
saving to count as intentional. (Problems 
posed by luck of various kinds are addressed 
in Sections I.D, II.C, and III.) 

One need not stop here. Suppose that 
Wilma knows that if her entering the se- 
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quence of digits were to disarm the device, 
there would be a small chance that by enter- 
ing those digits she would trigger the release 
of strong microwave signals, thereby killing 
her beloved aunt, who wears a pacemaker 
and is standing nearby. She also knows pre- 
cisely what the mechanism would be: It in- 
cludes a certain alignment of disarming and 
microwave elements within the device that 
are very unlikely to be aligned at any given 
time. Wilma believes of her entering the dig- 
its that she is entering, while entering them, 
that she might thereby kill her aunt, taking 
the chances of her so doing to be minuscule. 
Well, not only is the sequence that she enters 
the right one, but by entering it Wilma kills 
her aunt in just the way she believed she 
might. Ginet’s analysis entails, unacceptably, 
that Wilma intentionally killed her aunt. If 
nonintended behavioral side effects can 
count as intentional actions, the conditions 
under which they so count must be tighter 
than this. 

Some philosophers are unwilling to count 
any nonintended behavioral side effect as an 
intentional action. Sometimes matters are al- 
lowed to rest largely on intuitions about 
what is and is not intentional; but several 
philosophers have gone further. J. L. A. 
Garcia offers a pair of reasons for denying 
that Harman’s sniper intentionally alerted 
the enemy. (1) “If the sniper intentionally 
alerted the enemy then he must have done so 
for some purpose;” since he did not do this 
for a purpose he did not do it intentionally 
(1990, pp. 199-200; cf. O’Shaughnessy 1980, 
vol. 2, p. 329). (2) “Knowing that someone 
did something intentionally normally 
serves to help explain his doing it. How- 
ever, knowing the sniper intentionally 


alerted the enemy to his presence renders the 


behavior less, not more, comprehensible” 
(p. 200). 

Both claims are problematic. The first is 
question-begging, since part of what is at 
issue is precisely whether intentionally A-ing 
requires A-ing for a purpose. The second is 
easily countered. Setting aside the question 
how our knowledge that someone has done 
something intentionally is supposed to help 
explain his doing it, Harman can respond 
that it does so against a set of background 


assumptions some of which are false in cases 
of intentional behavioral side effects. To be 
sure, when a reliable source says that S$ did A 
intentionally we naturally suppose that S A- 
ed for some reason or purpose. But that 
might just be a matter of conversational im- 
plicature. And even if the knowledge in 
question normally has this explanatory force, 
it need not have it in some cases. 

Frederick Adams argues against Bratman 
in particular that his position on side effects 
renders some nonintentional actions indis- 
tinguishable from intentional counterparts, 
Adams (1986, p. 296) asks us to consider a 
pair of cases inspired by an example of 
Bratman’s (1984; 1987, ch. 8) in which a man 
runs a marathon in a pair of heirloom sneak- 
ers that he would like not to wear down. In 
case 1 “Willy loves the sneakers and does not 
want to wear them down, but is willing to 
incur the risk of doing so due to his strong 
desire to run the race” and his lack of an- 
other pair of shoes. “He monitors their wear 
and tries everything in his power to minimize 
it,” including running on grass or spilled 
water when possible. In case 2 another run- 
ner, Milly, hates her heirloom shoes and runs 
in such a way as to wear them down, moni- 
toring the wear and tear as she goes. 

Adams contends that Milly, but not Willy, 
intentionally wears down the shoes and that 
since Bratman “has to treat these cases as of 
a plece—equally intentional actions,” he is in 
no position to advance an adequate account 
of intentional action. Adams is not alone in 
so thinking (cf. Garcia 1990). But since Brat- 
man himself would reject the claim that 
Willy is not intentionally wearing down his 
sneakers (1987, p. 123), the argument stands 
little chance of persuading him. 

It is clear that Harman’s sniper and 
Bratman’s runner do not unknowingly, inad- 
vertently, or accidentally perform the con- 
tested actions. For that reason, many will 
deny that the sniper unintentionally alerted 
the enemy and that the runner unintention- 
ally wore down his shoes, But that denial 
does not, in any obvious way, commit one to 
insisting that the actions in question are in- 
tentional. Perhaps there is a middle ground 
between intentional and unintentional ac- 
tion.” Arguably, actions that an agent in no 
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way aims at performing but that are not per- 
formed unknowingly, inadvertently, or acci- 
dentally are properly located on that middle 
ground. They might be nonintentional, as 
opposed to unintentional. 


B. Belief Constraints 


Anticipated side effects are not the only 
alleged problem for the thesis—dubbed by 
Bratman “the simple view”—that intention- 
ally A-ing entails intending to A. Some puta- 
tive belief constraints on intentions, or 
rational intentions, pose problems as well. A 
popular claim is that S intends at £ to A at 
t*—where ż and r* may be identical—only if 
S believes at t that he (probably) will A at ¢*.° 
The proposal is designed to capture, among 
other things, the confidence in one’s success 
that intending allegedly involves. A sug- 
gested weaker requirement is that it be false 
that S believes at t that he (probably) will not 
A at t*.1 (S might have no explicit belief at all 
on the matter.) 

Bratman’s attack (1984, 1987) on the sim- 
ple view has prompted a lively debate. For 
Bratman, intention has a normative side that 
includes, among other things, demands that 
an agent’s intentions be internally consistent 
(individually and collectively), consistent 
with the agent’s beliefs, and means-end co- 
herent.’ Rational intentions, he maintains, 
meet those demands. Concerning beliefs in 
particular, he contends that S rationally in- 
tends to A only if, “other things being 
equal,” S does “not have beliefs inconsistent 
with the belief that [he] will A” (1987, p. 116). 

The normative demands figure signifi- 
cantly in a much-discussed argument of 
Bratman’s involving a pair of video games 
and an ambidextrous player whom I shall 
call Michael. Michael’s task is to hit video 
targets with video missiles. In the main case, 
he is simultaneously playing two games, each 
with its own target and firing mechanism; 
and he knows that the machines are “so 
linked that it is impossible to hit both tar- 
gets” (1987, p. 114). (He knows that hitting a 
target ends both games, and that “if both 
targets are about to be hit simultaneously,” 
both machines shut down before the targets 
can be hit.) Michael simultaneously tries to 
hit the target on machine 1 and tries to hit 


the target on machine 2. He succeeds in hit- 
ting the former—“in just the way that [he] 
was trying to hit it, and in a way which de- 
pends heavily on [his] considerable skill”— 
but, of course, misses the latter. 

Supposing that Michael hit target 1 inten- 
tionally, proponents of the simple view must 
say that he intended to hit it. Since Michael’s 
attitude toward hitting that target is not rele- 
vantly different from his attitude toward hit- 
ting target 2, it looks as though they must 
hold as well that he intended to hit target 2. 
Bratman claims that having both intentions, 
given what Michael knows, would be irratio- 
nal. Yet, it seems perfectly rational of Mi- 
chael to have proceeded as he did. So given 
the point about the symmetry of Michael’s 
attitudes toward the targets, Bratman con- 
cludes that he did not have either intention. 
And if Michael hit target 1 intentionally in 
the absence of an intention to hit it, the sim- 
ple view is false. 

Bratman anticipates and rebuts a number 
of objections to the argument, including 
some that amount to changing the details of 
the case. A predictable suspicion that the de- 
bate turns on two different senses of “inten- 
tion” should be addressed before critical 
responses are considered. J. David Velleman 
claims that “intention” denotes (1) “the state 
of being decided upon an action” (1989, p. 
117) and (2) “an agent’s motivating desire, or 
the object of that desire, which is also called 
the agent’s goal” (p. 112), and that these are 
two distinct senses of the word. Since Mi- 
chael has the goal of hitting target 1 (and the 
goal of hitting target 2) even if, for reasons of 
the kind just adduced, it is false that he is 
decided upon hitting it, one might suggest 
that Bratman and his opponents are simply 
using “intention” in two different senses— 
Bratman in sense 1, his opponents in sense 2. 
However, in Velleman’s second sense, inten- 
tion is a species of desire. And some of 
Bratman’s opponents (e.g., McCann 1986a, 
1986b, 1991) join Bratman in rejecting that 
idea. Further, if “being decided upon” A-ing 
requires having decided to A, even some crit- 
ics of the simple view would deny that 1 cap- 
tures a necessary condition of intending (or 
having an intention) in any legitimate sense 
(e.g, Mele 1989a; 1992, ch. 9): At most, it 
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would identify a species of intention. Both 
parties in the dispute over the simple view 
cling to the hope, abandoned by Velleman 


(pp. 112-13), of finding a “unified” account. 


of intention; they disagree about the sub- 
stance of a proper account. 

Garcia grants that Bratman’s “player can- 
not rationally have both a simple (uncondi- 
tional) intention to hit target 1 and another 
simple intention to hit target 2” (1990, pp. 
203-4). (This is to reject the “simple view,” as 
standardly interpreted.) He suggests, how- 
ever, that the agent can rationally have two 
conditional intentions—an “intention to hit 
target 1 should [he] miss target 2” and a sym- 
metrical intention concerning target 2 (p. 
204). And he contends that if Michael inten- 
tionally hit target 1, he intended to hit it, 
“provided only that [the expression “intend 
to hit it”] is construed broadly enough to en- 
compass [his] conditionally intending to hit 
it.” 

Bratman need not challenge Garcia’s pro- 
posal about the intentions involved, given 
that the proposal does not rescue the simple 
view. Bratman is not arguing that Michael 
intentionally hits target 1 without intending 
anything at all. On his own “single phenome- 
non view,” “to A intentionally [an agent] 
must intend to do something” (1987, p. 113). 
Nor is he arguing that Michael’s intention 
makes no reference to hitting target 1. Mi- 
chael might rationally intend, for example, to 
try to hit target 1 and intend, symmetrically, 
to try to hit target 2. (Given what he knows, 
Michael cannot rationally intend to try to hit 
both targets, but that is to be distinguished 
from intending to try to hit each. The former 
is a matter of having an intention with a con- 
junctive content, whereas the latter consists 
in having two distinct intentions.) Bratman’s 
target is the simple view that intentionally 
A-ing requires intending to A—where in- 
tending to A is understood unconditionally, 
as usual. 

It is worth asking, however, what grounds 
can be offered for preferring the attribution 
of conditional intentions to Michael—or un- 
conditional intentions to hit the targets, as in 
the simple view—over the attribution of, say, 
intentions to try. One pertinent question is 
whether explaining Michael’s hitting target 


1, qua intentional action, requires attributing 
to him an intention (conditional or other- 
wise) to hit it. Another is whether intending 
to try to A—or trying to A—suffices for in- 
tending to A. 

Frederick Adams (1986) and Hugh McCann 
(1986a, 1989, 1991) address both questions. 
They agree that alleged belief conditions on 
intending (or rationally intending) to A are 
the main source of resistance to the simple 
view, and that trying to A and intending to 
try to A are each sufficient for intending to 
A. (On the explanatory question their views 
diverge: Adams is a “causalist;” McCann is 
not.) I will let McCann speak for both of 
them. 

The core of McCann’s argument for the 
thesis that “S tried to A” entails “S intended 
to A” runs as follows. (1) An agent tries to A 
only if he does something, B, that he “con- 
ceives of as a means” to A-ing, and “does it 
because he so conceives it.” (2) To B because 
one conceives of B-ing as a means to A-ing is 
to B for the purpose of A-ing. (3) To B for the 
purpose of A-ing is to B with the intention of 
A-ing. Therefore, (4) an agent tries to A only 
if he does something, B, with the intention of 
A-ing—hence, only if he intends to A (1986a, 
p. 204).? And, of course, if trying to A entails 
intending to A, Bratman’s video games argu- 
ment fails. 

Some will object that an agent who B-s for 
the purpose of A-ing might hope—but does 
not intend—to A, if he does not believe that 
he (probably) will succeed in A-ing (e.g., 
Audi 1973, 1986a). McCann offers two re- 
plies (1986a, p. 204). First, the objection has 
the unfortunate consequence that there is no 
intention with which the agent B-ed. Second, 
“when we seek to fulfill our hopes, we do so 
precisely by acting with the intention of ful- 
filling them—with the intention of doing 
what we hope to do.” Opponents might at- 
tempt to counter both replies with the same 
move: The intention with which the agent 
B-s is that of trying to A; and, similarly, the 
intention with which one acts when setting 
out to fulfill one’s hope that one will A is the 
intention to try to A. But McCann contends 
that “unless the intention to try is supple- 
mented by a more substantive intention, it 
becomes totally vacuous,” on the grounds 
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that trying is not a species of action (p. 203). 
In short, “S (nonvacuously) intends to try to 
A” entails “S intends to A.” 

In a paper rebutting McCann’s argument, 
I imagined the following exchange between 
two college basketball players standing at 
mid-court. Alice: “Do you intend to make a 
basket from here?” Betty: “No. But I do in- 
tend to try” (Mele 1989b, p. 102). On 
McCann’s view, I observed, Betty has con- 
tradicted herself, since her avowed intention 
to try to sink the shot is not an intention at 
all, for McCann, unless it is “supplemented 
by a more substantive intention”—specific- 
ally, an intention to sink the shot. I argued 
that this claim is unwarranted, contending 
that “Betty’s intention to try to make the 
basket does not need to be saved from vacu- 
ity by a supplementary intention to make the 
basket” (p. 103). The former intention can 
incorporate the same “plan” as an intention 
to make the basket, and “the vacuity or non- 
vacuity of an intention is a function of its 
plan-component” (p. 104). (The shared plan 
might be crudely described as follows— 
“Goal: Sink this shot. St%ategy: Aim care- 
fully and shoot the ball in [manner M]” [p. 
103].) “Intentions whose plan-components 
identify non-intended actions as goals or sub- 
goals,” I argued, “can do the work that 1S 
done, in other cases, by intentions to A by 
B-ing” (p. 104). 

McCann counters with what he takes to be 
a “parallel” example: 


The characters and setting are the same, but 
now we have: Alice: “Do you plan to make a 
basket from here?” Betty: “No. But I do plan to 
try.” Now if Mele’s example shows that Betty 
does not intend to make a basket, then this one 
shows that she does not plan to make one, ei- 
ther. Furthermore, the argument can be gener- 
alized. For Alice might instead have asked 
Betty if it were her goal, or purpose, or objec- 
tive to make a basket from mid-court, and 
Betty might still have replied, “No. But it is my 
goal (purpose, objective) to try.” Obviously, 
something has gone very wrong here. (1989, p. 
109; cf. McCann 1991, pp. 33-34) 


Several observations are in order. First, “S 
plans to A” and “S has a plan for A-ing” 
should be distinguished. The former expres- 
sion, on one natural reading, is synonymous 


with “S intends to A.” But the latter plainly 
does not entail intending. Don is now men- 
tally reviewing a plan for making a squirrel 
house that he once committed to memory. 
Consequently, it is true that he now has such 
a plan. But Don does not now plan to make a 
squirrel house; he is reviewing the plan sim- 
ply as a mental exercise (cf. Mele 1989a, p. 
27). Even if Betty sincerely and truly reports 
that she does not plan to make the basket, 
this is perfectly compatible with her having a 
plan for making the basket. Second, in the 
original example, Betty has the goal (pur- 
pose, objective) of making the basket. The 
supposition that her goal is merely to try to 
make the basket changes the subject: It 
yields an example that is not “parallel” to the 
original. Moreover, the conceivability of 
cases in which an agent has her trying to A as 
a desired goal, and not her A-ing, in no way 
blocks the possibility that someone whose 
goal is to A does not intend to A. Finally, it 
seems intolerably implausible to insist that 
all goals identified in the plan components of 
intentions must themselves be intended. 
“When Lydia purchases a lottery ticket with 
the goal of winning a million dollars and the 
knowledge that her chances of winning are 
less than one in a million, surely she does not 
intend to win” (Mele 1989a, p. 22). 

The concept of intention figures impor- 
tantly not only in attempted analyses of in- 
tentional action but also in influential 
accounts of action-explanation. Analyses of 
intention that reduce the state to a complex 
of beliefs and desires were once quite popu- 
lar (see Audi 1973, Beardsley 1978; careful re- 
cent defenses include Audi 1986a and 1991, 
and Davis 1984).!° Instructive criticisms of the 
reductive approach and defenses of alterna- 
tive views are offered in Brand 1984; Bratman 
1987; Castañeda 1975; Charles 1989; Davidson 
1980, ch. 5; Harman 1976 and 1986a; McCann 
1986a, 1986b, and 1991; Mele 1989a and 1992; 
and Searle 1983. Some critics of that approach 
are also critics of the simple view, however 
(e.g., Bratman, Harman, and Mele); and Mc- 
Cann argues that they are in danger of hav- 
ing to settle for an unwanted reductive 
analysis of intention (1991, pp. 28-32). 

Bratman, who suggests that a “guiding de- 
sire”—e.g,, to hit target 1—can play the role 
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of an intention (1987, p. 137), receives the 
brunt of the attack. McCann observes that if 
it is conceded that desires can stand in for 
intentions, reductionists are well within their 
rights to ask what functional need there is for 
a notion of intention that is irreducible to 
desire and belief. However, opponents of the 
simple view need not make Bratman’s move. 
On my own view, for example, intentions to 
try to A can stand in for intentions to A; but 
intentions to try to A are intentions (Mele 
1989a, 1989b, 1992). The agent’s attitude to- 
ward A-ing is not one of intending to A; but 
neither is it merely one of desiring to A. It, is 
rather, an intending-to-try attitude toward 
A-ing, and intending to try is a speciés of 
intending. 

Ultimately, I think, the fate of the simple 
view rests on whether its truth is required for 
the explanation of intentional actions (qua 
intentional). Often, favored belief con- 
straints on intention—e.g., that S intends to 
A only if S believes that he (probably) will 
A—are defended by appeal to intuitions 
about ordinary usage. Bratman is more sub- 
tle, appealing to normative and functional 
considerations (1984, 1987; cf. Audi 1986a, 
Pears 1985).!! I have argued elsewhere that 
the truth of the simple view is not a prerequi- 
site for the explicability of intentional action 
(Mele 1989a, 1989b, 1992). But I have argued 
as well that the belief constraints to which 
Adams and McCann object are not required 
for that purpose either.!? About Lydia, I will 
let McCann have the last word (but only in 
this essay!): “any goal that guided Lydia’s 
planning and behavior is one that she in- 
tended to achieve” (1991, p. 34). So, given 
that Lydia’s planning and ticket buying be- 
havior are guided by the goal of winning the 
lottery, she intends to win. 


C. Intrinsically Motivated Actions 


I turn now to reasons and to A2. On a 
familiar Davidsonian account, reasons are 
complexes of beliefs and desires or pro-atti- 
tudes (Davidson 1963). Thus, my reason for 
crossing the road might be constituted by a 
desire to get to the other side and a belief 
that doing so requires a crossing. This ac- 
count of reasons seems not to do justice to 
what Robert Audi (1986b) has termed “in- 


trinsically motivated actions”—actions done 
for their own sakes, from “intrinsic” de- 
sires. When something, A, is done for its 
own sake alone, it is not done from a desire 
for something further, F, and a belief that 
identifies A-ing as suitably related to F. 
However, if the reasons for which we A are 
sometimes constituted wholly by intrinsic 
desires to A, such cases can easily be handled 
(Mele 1988). Intrinsically motivated actions 
arguably are a problem, not for A2 itself, but 
for a particular conception of the reasons for 
which we act. 

Rosalind Hursthouse (1991) appeals to a 
species of intrinsically motivated action— 
what she terms “arational action”—1in an at- 


. tempt to undermine A2. Examples of 


arational actions include striking an inani- 
mate object in anger and gouging out the 
eyes in a photograph of a hated person. She 
also adduces, but in another category, “ac- 
tions prompted by odd physical crav- 
ings”—e.g., licking something furry when 
“seized by a sudden desire” to do so (pp. 
62-3). Such actions, as Hursthouse ob- 
serves, often are not done for the sake of 
some further goal, and they typically seem 
unreasonable. But it would be a mistake to 
infer from this that they are done for no rea- 
son at all. If our reasons can be every bit as 
bizarre as our actions, proponents of A2 
have no special cause for worry. A man with 
an irrational urge to drink a can of paint and 
the knowledge that drinking the paint re- 
quires removing the lid might pry off the lid 
for a reason; and I have not encountered 
compelling grounds for thinking that he can- 
not drink the paint for a reason, too—a rea- 
son constituted by an intrinsic desire to drink 
it. 

D. Luck 


A more interesting problem for A2 has at- 
tracted little attention (qua problem for that 
thesis). In a paper advancing a detailed and 
promising account of acting for reasons, 
Robert Audi claims that all actions done for 
a reason are intentional (1986b, p. 545). This 
popular thesis is called into question by some 
cases of extraordinary luck. Connie, who has 
never fired a gun, is offered a thousand dol- 
lars to hit the bull’s-eye on a distant target 
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that even experts normally miss. She care- 
fully aims and fires, hitting the target dead 
center in just the (direct) way she hoped she 
would. Many readers, I think, would happily 
say that Connie’s hitting the bull’s-eye—that 
action—was done for a reason.4 After all, 
she wanted the money and believed that to 
get it she must hit the bull’s-eye; and this 
helps to explain her carefully aiming and fir- 
ing at the target. (That Connie hit the bull’s- 
eye for a reason is also compatible with 
Audi’s account of acting for reasons; but see 
Audi 1986b, p. 527 for a possible out.) But 
was Connie’s hitting the bull’s-eye an inten- 
tional action? To simplify matters, suppose 
that Connie has no natural talent for marks- 
manship: She tries equally hard to win even 
larger prizes for duplicating the feat, fires 
five hundred rounds at the target, and does 
not even come close. 

Here intuitions differ. According to Chris- 
topher Peacocke, an agent who makes a suc- 
cessful attempt “to hit a croquet ball through 
a distant hoop” intentionally hits the ball 
through the hoop (1985, p. 69). But Brian 
O’Shaughnessy maintains that a novice who 
similarly succeeds in hitting the bull’s-eye on 
a dart board does not intentionally hit the 
bull’s-eye (1980, vol. 2, p. 325; cf. Harman 
1986a, p. 92). I know of no way to settle the 
Issue. 

Luck is also a problem for A1, of course. 
Just suppose that Connie, who thinks that 
modern weaponry makes target shooting 
easy, intends to hit the bull’s-eye by aiming 
and firing at it. She hits it in just the way 
intended, but was her hitting it an intentional 
action? If so, consider a similarly benighted 
person who intends to disarm the doomsday 
device described earlier. She thinks that all 
she need do to disarm it is to punch in the 
code 1234567890 (she misunderstood the in- 
structions and thought that entering any ten 
digit code would do); and wanting to disarm 
the machine, she intends to disarm it by en- 
tering that code. If she disarms the machine 
by so doing, does she disarm it intentionally? 
(Does she disarm it for a reason—perhaps 
one constituted by a desire to save the world 
and a belief that she can ensure her doing 
that by disarming the machine?) 


E. Sudden and Impulsive Actions 


In some instances of sudden or impulsive 
intentional action, it is occasionally ar- 
gued, things move too quickly for the agent 
to form the intentions or desires required 
by the proto-analyses. Lawrence Davis 
suggests (1) that an agent’s intentionally 
stepping “on the brake when a child sud- 
denly dart[s] out in the path of the car” 
does not require her having a desire to stop 
the car (or any comparable desire) and (2) 
that we can properly say that “her foot 
moved against the pedal because she saw the 
child, and leave it at that” (1979, pp. 7-8). 
Similar claims are made about (“prior”) in- 
tentions (Davis 1979, pp. 59-60; McCann 
1986b; Searle 1983, p. 84; Wilson 1989, pp. 
238-39). However, if desires and intentions 
are sometimes acquired without any act of 
attitude-formation, and if desire- and inten- 
tion-acquisition can occur at something ap- 
proaching the speed of thought, the problem 
dissolves (see Adams and Mele 1989, pp. 
521-25). 


F. Subsidiary Actions 


Alice is walking to work—intentionally, 
and for a reason. Presumably, the various 
steps that she takes are intentional. But is 
each individual step taken for a reason? And 
is each step itself intended? Perhaps Alice 
has no reason to take exactly this step, a 
wholly routine one; and it might be a mistake 
to insist that she intends to take exactly this 
step (cf. Searle 1983, pp. 84-85). Still, we nat- 
urally say, the step was an intentional step. 
On a plausible view, the step is intentional in 
virtue of its being a routine actional part of 
an intentional action—Alice’s walking to 
work. The “intentionality” of the step is in- 
herited from the intentionality of the 
“larger” action of which it is a part (Brand 
1984, pp. 28-30, cf. pp. 215-18). Similarly, we 
may say that the step is, in a derivative sense, 
taken for a reason, and that its being so taken 
is a matter of its being a routine actional part 
of the larger action, walking to work, that is 
performed for a reason. These suggestions 
depart from AJ and 42. But the departures 
are modest ones; and, of course, AJ and 42 
are merely proto-analyses.}5 
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II. CAUSAL ANALYSES OF 
INTENTIONAL ACTION 


According to causal theories of action, an 
event’s being an action depends upon how it 
was caused.!© Familiar causal theories of ac- 
tion, and of intentional action, feature as 
causes such psychological items as beliefs, 
desires, and intentions. The idea is at least as 
old as Aristotle: “the origin of action—its 
efficient, not its final cause—is choice, and 
that of choice is desire and reasoning with a 
view to an end” (Nicomachean Ethics 
1139a31-32). And it has enjoyed a consider- 
able following. Due in part to the influence 
of Wittgenstein and Ryle, causal accounts of 
intentional behavior in terms of the attitudes 
fell into philosophical disfavor for a time. 
The first major source of their resurrection 
was Donald Davidson’s “Actions, Reasons, 
and Causes” (1963). 

In that paper, Davidson rebuts a collection 
of arguments against the causal approach. 
Some are still being advanced in various 
forms. 


A. The Logical Connection Argument 


The most celebrated argument at the time 
hinged on the premise that cause and effect 
must be “logically distinct.” Because there is 
a logical or conceptual connection between 
an agent’s wanting (intending, having a rea- 
son) to A and her A-ing, the latter cannot be 
an effect of the former; or so it was claimed. 
Norman Malcolm recently advanced a ver- 
sion of this argument that focuses on inten- 
tions. There is, Malcolm argues, 


a logical connection between intending to do 
something and doing it. If doing it is well within 
the person’s powers, and if he has not given up 
the intention for some reason or other, and if 
he has not forgotten his intention, and if no 
countervailing circumstances have arisen, and 
if he offers no satisfactory explanation for not 
fulfilling that intention, and so on—then if he 
doesn’t do the thing, we would conclude that 
he does not really intend to do it. This way of 
judging the matter is required by the concept of 
intention. (1984, p. 88) 


Further, “the logical bond, the conceptual 
connection between intending and doing, is a 
loose one; nevertheless it is strong enough to 


rule out the possibility of there being a 
merely contingent connection between in- 
tending and doing.” Consequently, granting 
that any causal connection is a “merely con- 
tingent” one, there is no causal connection 
between intending and doing. 

Davidson’s reply to arguments of this kind 
is incisive: Causation is a relation between 
events, no matter how we describe them; the 
logical connections at issue are connections 
between event-descriptions (1963, 1987). If 
x, the striking of the bell, caused y, the bell’s 
tolling, our describing x.as “the cause of the 
bell’s tolling” (as in, “the cause of the bell’s 
tolling caused the bell’s tolling”) plainly can- 
not change the fact that x caused y—the 
“logical” connection between subject and 
predicate notwithstanding 

In response to a similar suggestion of D. 
M. Armstrong’s (1984), Malcolm argues that 
if, say, my intention to paint my bathroom is 
a neural state S, then “my intention to paint 
the bathroom might have been my intention 
to write a poem,” since S “might have been 
“apt for causing” poem-writing behaviour” 
(p. 92). This, Malcolm says, is absurd; for in- 
tentions are individuated on the basis of 
“what is intended.” 

Of course, if individual intentions are gen- 
uine items (states or events) but not physical 
items, (substance) dualism looms large and 
we are headed straight for the heart of the 
mind/body problem.!? I shall return to this 
shortly. 


B. Reasons-Explanations are not Lawlike 


The argument is quite simple. Causal ex- 
planations are lawlike; reasons-explanations 
are not; so reasons-explanations are not 
causal explanations, and when we explain ac- 
tions in terms of reasons, we are not explain- 
ing them in terms of causes. 

Davidson agrees that A causes B only if 
“some law covering the events at hand ex- 
ists” (1963; 1980, p. 18). But he argues that 
the law need not be framed in terms of A-s 
and B-s; and he suggests that the causal 
transactions required for the production of 
action are lawlike, even though there are no 
(strict or suitably rigorous) psychophysical 
or psychological laws. The idea evolves into 
“anomalous monism” in later papers of 
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Davidson’s (1980, chs. 11-14; 1987; 1992), a 
view characterized by the following three 
theses: (1) “at least some mental events in- 
teract causally with physical events” (Princi- 
ple of Causal Interaction); (2) “when events 
are related as cause and effect, then there 
exists a closed and deterministic system of 
laws into which these events, when appropri- 
ately described, fit” (Principle of the Nomo- 
logical Character of Causality); (3) “there 
are no precise psychophysical laws” (An- 
omalism of the Mental).'® The three princi- 
ples jointly imply “monism,” Davidson 
argues: “If psychological events are causally 
related to physical events, there must, by [2], 
be laws that cover them. By [3], the laws are 
not psychophysical, so they must be purely 
physical laws. This means that psychological 
events are describable, taken one by one, in 
physical terms, that is, they are physical 
events” (1980, p. 231). 

This leaves open some interesting and im- 
portant questions. If as Davidson claims, the 
only (strict) laws are physical laws, why 
should we think that the mental features of 
physical events and states are causally rele- 
vant to the production of action? Are psy- 
chological or psychophysical laws required, 
after all, by causal theories of action? If there 
are no such laws, are we saddled with epiphe- 
nomenalism? Here again we are venturing 
onto territory common to the philosophy of 
mind and metaphysics (including Twin Earth 
and more remote regions of the philosophi- 
cal frontier). I shall simply direct the reader 
to the extensive bibliography of recent work 
on these issues in Heil and Mele 1992. 


C. Arguments from Causal Deviance 


Instances of deviant or “wayward” causal 
chains raise difficulties for causal analyses of 
action and intentional action. (This issue was 
not addressed in Davidson 1963.) The al- 
leged problem about intentional action in 
particular is that whatever psychological 
causes are deemed both necessary and suffi- 
cient for a resultant action’s being inten- 
tional, cases can be described in which, due 
to a deviant causal connection between the 
favored psychological antecedents and a 
pertinent action to which they lead, that ac- 
tion is not intentional. 


The most common examples of deviance 
in the literature divide into two types, de- 
pending upon what portion of the causal 
chain is singled out for attention. Some 
cases—instances of what I shall call primary 
deviance—raise a problem about a relatively 
direct connection between mental anteced- 
ents and resultant bodily motion. Cases of 
secondary deviance focus on behavioral con- 
sequences of intentional actions and on the 
connection between these actions and their 
consequences. The following are, respec- 
tively, representative instances of the two 
types of example: 


A climber might want to rid himself of the 
weight and danger of holding another man on 
a rope, and he might know that by loosening 
his hold on the rope he could rid himself of the 
weight and danger. This belief and want might 
so unnerve him as to cause him to loosen his 
hold [unintentionally]. (Davidson 1980, p. 79) 


A man may try to kill someone by shooting at 
him. Suppose the killer misses his victim by a 
mile, but the shot stampedes a herd of wild pigs 
that trample the intended victim to death. (Da- 
vidson 1980, p. 78) 


Recent attempts by Myles Brand (1984, 
ch. 1; 1989), John Searle (1983, chs. 3-4), and 
Irving Thalberg (1984) to meet these prob- 
lems share four features. (1) They observe 
both that a necessary condition of an A-ing’s 
being an intentional action is that it be an 
action and that in many cases of deviance the 
pertinent event seems not to be an action. 
For example, the climber’s loosening his 
hold is more aptly described as the rope’s 
slipping from his trembling fingers. (2) They 
attempt, in their analyses of action, to pre- 
clude there being a temporal gap between 
the agent’s action and its pertinent psycho- 
logical causes, thus eliminating the possibil- 
ity of primary deviance. If, for example, 
every intentional action has the acquisition 
of a “proximal” intention (an intention for 
the specious present) as a proximate cause, 
there is no room between cause and action 
for primary deviance. (3) They give intention 
a guiding function in the development of in- 
tentional action. (4) They argue that an 
action’s being intentional depends upon its 
fitting the agent’s conception or (re)presen- 
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tation of the manner in which it will be per- 
formed—a condition violated in the shoot- 
ing case, standardly interpreted. 

An observation of George Wilson’s might 
seem to challenge move (2). Sometimes, Wil- 
son observes, “intentions cause states of ner- 
vous agitation that positively enable the 
agent to perform the type of action in- 
tended” (1989, p. 252). He offers the exam- 
ple of a weightlifter whose “intention to lift 
the weight then caused a rush of nervous ex- 
citement that was, in fact, necessary for him 
to budge the great weight even slightly from 
off the floor.” However, this point and exam- 
ple arguably leave the requirement of proxi- 
mate causation untouched. What is required 
is not that intention-inspired nervousness, 
agitation, and the like, play no role in the 
production of intentional actions, but rather 
that they not fill a temporal gap between the 
acquisition of a pertinent proximal intention 
and action, in which case intention-acquisi- 
tion would figure only mediately in the pro- 
duction of the corresponding action. In 
Wilson’s example, one might contend, there 
is no temporal gap between intention-acqui- 
sition and the beginning of the lifting that is 
filled by nervousness. Rather, one might 
argue, intention-acquisition proximately ini- 
tiates the lifting—which action, on Brand’s 
view and many others, begins prior to the 
weight’s rising!°—while also producing ner- 
vousness that is required for the agent’s even 
budging the weight. 

Proximal intentions typically are not mo- 
mentary states, Presumably, the intention to 
lift the weight, in the case at hand, is at work 
as long as the lifting continues. Even if, for 
some reason, nervousness were required for 
the occurrence of the agent’s muscular 
movements themselves, a nervousness-pro- 
ducing proximal intention to lift the weight 
whose acquisition plays a causal role in the 
production of a corresponding intentional 
lift would, in conjunction with the resultant 
nervousness, figure in the proximate initia- 
tion of those movements.” If, alternatively, 
the causal role of an intention to lift the 
weight were exhausted by the intention’s is- 
suing in nervousness, and the nervousness 
were somehow to result in the upward move- 
ment of limbs and weight independently of 


any pertinent intention present at the time, 
the “weightlifting” would not be intentional. 
We would have then a case that, aside from 
its failure to proffer an intuitively appealing 
mechanistic explanation of the focal occur- 
rence, is on all fours with familiar instances 
in the literature of nonintentional occur- 
rences caused by intention-inspired nervous- 
ness: for example, the case of the climber. 

The point about the continued functioning 
of proximal intentions blunts a recent objec- 
tion of John Bishop’s to Brand’s position on 
primary deviance. Bishop observes that devi- 
ance can break in after an intention—or in- 
tention-acquisition—has (properly) initiated 
a causal chain but before bodily movement 
occurs and can deprive the agent of control 
over his motions (1989, p. 139). In such a 
case, although an agent’s bodily motions 
might accord with his intention, he does not 
act intentionally. On Brand’s view, however, 
the proximal intentions to A that initiate in- 
tentional A-ings also sustain and guide them: 
“Given that intention is in part guidance... 
of activity, the intention continues as long as 
guidance . . . continues” (1984, p. 175; cf. 
Adams and Mele 1989, Alston 1986, Gustaf- 
son 1986, Mele 1987b and 1992, Searle 1983, 
Thalberg 1984).?! In a case of the sort that 
Bishop imagines, guidance is absent. (For 
Bishop’s own carefully developed response 
to primary deviance, see Bishop 1989, ch. 5. 
Also see Ginet 1990, ch. 4.) 

Some attempts to come to grips with 
causal deviance invoke the thesis that all in- 
tentions are self-referring. Gilbert Harman 
puts the view succinctly: “the intention to do 
A is the intention that, because of that very 
intention, one will do A” (1976, p. 441; cf. 
1986a, ch. 8). John Searle, another proponent 
of the self-referring character of intentions, 
contends similarly that the “Intentional con- 
tent” of an agent’s “prior intention” to A 
identifies that very intention as a cause of the 
agent’s prospective A-ing (1983, pp. 85-87, 
92-95; cf. Donagan 1987, chs. 5, 7, 9; Ginet 
1990, pp. 35-36; Velleman 1989, pp. 96-98.) 
The basic idea is that intentions specify how 
they will lead to action, and that if they do 
not lead to action in (roughly) that way—as 
in cases of deviance—they have not issued in 
intentional action. It has been argued in re- 
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sponse that incorporating non-intention-re- 
ferring plans into intentions, à la Brand, is no 
less successful in blocking deviance and 
avoids problematic commitments of the the- 
sis that every intention refers to itself (Mele 
1987b; 1992, ch. 11; for a critical response, 
see Harman [n.d.]). 

A third variety of deviance (“tertiary devi- 
ance,” Mele 1987c) also merits mention. It 
was motivated by the willingness of some 
philosophers to count even enormously 
lucky successful executions of intentions to 
A as intentional A-ings and brought to bear 
specifically against Brand’s claim that “S’s 
A-ing during f is an intentional action [if] (i) 
S’s A-ing during t is an action; and (ii)... S 
has an action plan P to A during t such that 
his A-ing is included in P and he follows P in 
A-ing” (1984, p. 28). Here is an example: 


Fred is taking a machine-readable multiple 
choice test. His strategy is to circle on the ques- 
tion-sheet the identifying letters next to the an- 
swers that he feels certain are correct and then, 
after all such circling is completed, to fill in the 
corresponding spaces on his answer-sheet. . . . 


An hour has elapsed, and Fred is reading the 
forty-fifth question. He is confident that the 
answer is “bee,” which word appears next to 
the letter “a” on his question-sheet. However, 
as a result of an understandable momentary 
confusion, he circles the letter “b.” As luck 
would have it, “b” is the correct answer. Later, 
when filling in the answer-sheet, Fred looks at 
the circled “b” under question 45 and fills in 
the space under “b” on his answer-sheet—in- 
tending thereby to provide the right answer. 
(Mele 1987c, p. 56) 


Fred provides the correct answer to ques- 
tion 45 by filling in the space under “b” on 
the answer-sheet. But his providing the cor- 
rect answer, in light of the deviant history 
of his intention, seems too accidental to be 
intentional. Still, Fred did what he in- 
tended at the time to do then—namely, to 
provide the correct answer by filling in the 
space under “b” on the answer-sheet. Fur- 
ther, his so doing was initiated and guided 
by his intention to do so, an intention incor- 
porating a plan that he followed. (Notice 
that the causal deviance occurs prior to 
Fred’s forming the pertinent intention and 


therefore is neither primary nor secondary 
deviance. See Adams 1989 for an interesting 
attempt to block tertiary deviance.) 


D. Akratic Action 


The historically central species of akratic 
action is uncompelled intentional action that 
goes against the agent’s consciously held bet- 
ter judgment. Two questions have been 
prominent. (1) Is action of this kind (psycho- 
logically or logically) possible? (2) If so, how 
is the occurrence of akratic actions to be ex- 
plained? R. M. Hare’s and Donald Davidson’s 
early work on weakness of will is largely re- 
sponsible for renewed interest in the topic in 
the 1960s and 1970s (Hare 1963, ch. 5; David- 
son 1970). Davidson 1970 presents the oc- 
currence of akratic actions as an apparent 
problem for causal approaches to action-ex- 
planation and attempts to square such be- 
havior with a traditional causal model. 
Others have since tried to do the same: e.g., 
Bishop 1989, ch. 3; Mele 1987a; Pears 1984; 
cf. Davidson 1982. Fortunately, the extensive 
recent literature on akrasia need not be re- 
viewed here, since Arthur Walker (1989) has 
already provided a first-rate review. Recent 
books on the topic include Charlton 1988, 
Dunn 1987, Gosling 1990, Mele 1987a, and 
Pears 1984. Charlton and Gosling provide 
valuable historical overviews. 


E. Helpless Agents 


Some philosophers object to causal ac- 
counts of action on the grounds that they are 
inconsistent with the thesis that we some- 
times act freely. This, of course, raises a very 
large metaphysical issue to which I cannot 
possibly do justice here. I can, however, rec- 
ommend two useful review essays—Watson 
1987 and Christman 1988. 


III. NONCAUSAL ANALYSES OF 
INTENTIONAL ACTION 


Davidson, in a landmark paper (1963), 
posed essentially the following challenge to 
philosophers who maintain that beliefs, de- 
sires, and the like are causally irrelevant to 
intentional action: If you think that when we 
act intentionally we act for reasons, provide 
an account of the reasons for which we act 
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that does not treat (our having) those rea- 
sons as figuring in the causation of the rele- 
vant behavior. Frederick Stoutland, in a 
probing critical paper on Davidson’s causal 
view, claims that the challenge “is not very 
strong” (1985, p. 54). However, its strength is 
amply revealed, I think, in the weaknesses of 
the most rigorous attempts to answer it. In 
this section, I review the two most detailed 
and carefully developed “noncausalist” re- 
sponses to Davidson’s challenge that I have 
seen. (Since both are too recent to have gen- 
erated detailed published reactions at the 
time of this writing, I shall borrow at times 
from Mele 1992, ch. 13.) 

George Wilson, in a revised and expanded 
version of an earlier book, advances a teleo- 
logical alternative to what he terms “causal- 
ism.” His view is nicely illustrated in the 
following passage: 


the teleological alternative informs us that the 
man’s desire to retrieve his hat [from a roof 
top] is relevant to explaining why he went up 
the ladder in virtue of the fact that this was a 
desire he went up the ladder in order to satisfy. 
He went up the ladder for the conscious pur- 
pose of satisfying his desire to retrieve his hat. 
But then, this is just the fact that his move- 
ments up the ladder were intended to promote 
the satisfaction of this desire. It is these teleo- 


logical truths about the man that support the 


claims that 


He went up the ladder because he wanted 
to retrieve his hat 


and 


He went up the ladder because he 
(thereby) intended to satisfy his desire to 
get his hat. (1989, pp. 287-88) 


This is problematic. Suppose that the man, 
Norm, left not only his hat on the roof, but 
also a lawn chair and a television set. He 
wants to fetch each, but knows that he can- 
not get them all at once; and as he starts up 
the ladder he is undecided about which 
item(s) to retrieve. After climbing a few 
rungs, Norm forms an intention to get his hat 
this time, and he moves the rest of the way up 
with that intention. 

In virtue of what is it true that “He went up 
the ladder [the rest of the way] because he 


(thereby) intended to satisfy his desire to get 
his hat?” Wilson’s answer is that “his move- 
ments [the rest of the way] up the ladder 
were intended to promote satisfaction of this 
desire.” Suppose that although his move- 
ments were intended to do this, Norm’s so 
intending was causally irrelevant to the pro- 
duction of those movements: Once he de- 
cided to get his hat, his body moved as it did 
only because random Q signals from Mars 
just then started providing exactly the right 
input to his muscles; and, even so, it seemed 
to Norm that he was in fact moving himself 
up the ladder in just the way that he had been 
doing. (The Q signals struck Norm just as 
bizarre Z rays from Venus had prevented 
events in his brain from causing muscle con- 
tractions and the like.) In that event, it would 
seem, he did not climb the rest of the way up 
the ladder—much less do so intentionally. 

More important, even though there is a 
reading of “The man went up the ladder” on 
which the sentence expresses a truth, it is 
false that “he went [the rest of the way] up 
the ladder because he wanted to retrieve his 
hat,” and false as well that “he went [the rest 
of the way] up the ladder because he 
(thereby) intended to satisfy his desire to get 
his hat.” Rather, he went the rest of the way 
up because the Q signals provided input x to 
his muscles. 

This highly contrived case reveals an im- 
portant point. Our bodily motions might co- 
incide with our desires or intentions, and 
even result in our getting what we want or 
what we intend to get (or what we intend our 
motions to promote), without being ex- 
plained by the desires or intentions. Wilson’s 
burden is to get want-to-behavior and inten- 
tion-to-behavior explanation into the picture 
while not relying on want-to-behavior and 
intention-to-behavior causation; and he has 
failed to do so. 

Readers might worry that the attempted 
counterexample fails, on the grounds that 
the relevant movements were not Norm’s 
movements, and hence were not movements 
of the sort that concern Wilson. Two points 
should be made. First, if the correct diagnosis 
of Norm’s not being the agent of the move- 
ments is that a pertinent desire or intention 
of his did not play an appropriate causal role 
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in the production of those movements, then 
“causalism” is vindicated. Second, Wilson 
adopts an uncommonly broad conception of 
action according to which the “movements” 
on the ladder were, indeed, performed by 
Norm (e.g., “A man performs a convulsive 
and spasmodic movement when he clutches 
and cannot loose a live electric wire, and 
someone undergoing an epileptic seizure 
may perform a series of wild and wholly un- 
controllable movements” [p. 49]).” 

Carl Ginet defends a view similar to 
Wilson’s (1990, Ch. 6). Consider a “reasons 
explanation” of the form “S V-ed in order 
(thereby) to U” (p. 137). “The only thing re- 
quired for the truth of a reasons explanation 
of this sort,” Ginet writes, “besides the oc- 
currence of the explained action, is that the 
action have been accompanied by an inten- 
tion with the right sort of content” (p. 138). 
In particular, it is not required that the inten- 
tion figure in the causation of V or any part 
of V. “Given that S did V,” Ginet contends, it 
is sufficient “for the truth of “S V-ed in order 
to U” that “concurrently with her action of 
V-ing, S intended by that action to U (S in- 
tended of that action that by it she would 
U).” He adds: “If from its inception S in- 
tended of her action of opening the window 
that by performing it she would let in fresh 
air... , then ipso facto it was her purpose in 
that action to let in fresh air; she did it in 
order to let in fresh air.” Further, “The con- 
tent of the intention is... the proposition ‘By 
this V-ing (of which I am now aware) I shall 
U’. It is owing to this direct reference that the 
intention is about, and thus explanatory of, 
that particular action” (p. 139). 

Again, there are problems. Imagine that S 
had the following two de re intentions while 
opening the window, and that both were 
present at the time of the completion of that 
action: She had the intention, N, of her open- 
ing the window, “that by it she would” let in 
some fresh air; and she had the intention, O, 
of her opening the window, that by it she 
would gain a better view of the street. Sup- 
pose that a neuroscientist, without altering 
the neural realization of N itself, renders that 
realization incapable of having any effect on 
S’s bodily movements (and any effect on 
what else S intends) while allowing the neu- 


ral realization of O to figure normally in the 
production of movements involved in S’s 
opening the window. Here, one might plausi- 
bly argue, O helps to explain S’s opening the 
window and N does not. And if that is right, 
Ginet is wrong. For, on his view, the mere 
presence in the agent of an intention about 
her V-ing (where V-ing is an action) is suffi- 
cient for that intention’s being explanatory 
of her action. 

Ginet argues that agents sometimes act in 
the absence of any relevant desire or inten- 
tion whatever. Some volitions, he claims, are 
cases in point, as are some “exertions” of the 
body. He contends, for example, that “a vol- 
untary exertion could occur [owing to an as- 
sociated volition] quite spontaneously, 
without being preceded or accompanied by 
any distinct state of desiring or intending 
even to try... to exert, and it would still be 
an action, a purely spontaneous one” (p. 9). 
In the case of a voluntary exertion of the 
body, Ginet says, “a causal connection be- 
tween the willing and the body’s exertion is 
required” (p. 39); but the volition itself, for 
Ginet, need not be caused (even in part) by, 
or concurrent with, any desire or intention. 

So suppose that in S, standing within arm’s 
reach of a window, a steady stream of voli- 
tions spontaneously springs up (volitions 
being momentary actions [pp. 32-33]), as a 
result of which S’s body moves in such a way 
as to come into contact with the window and 
smoothly open it in a conventional way. Sup- 
pose further that all this happens in the ab- 
sence of any relevant intention or desire. 
Since the volitions produce the bodily 
movements that in turn cause the window 
to open, we have the makings of a causal 
explanation of all but the volitional ele- 
ment in S’s opening the window. (The first 
and spontaneous volition in the stream is 
the “initial part or stage” of the voluntary 
exertion and the action [p. 30].) And the 
volitional element, on Ginet’s view needs no 
explanation at all. 

Augment the case with an intention. Imag- 
ine that S intends of her opening the window 
“that by it she” will let in some fresh air, but 
that her intention, N, is incapable of playing 
a causal role in producing the bodily move- 
ments or members of the volitional stream, 
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owing again to the machinations of our neu- 
roscientist. I do not see how N can have any 
more explanatory significance in the pres- 
ent case than it apparently had in the ear- 
lier two-intention case—that is, none at all. 
One might be tempted to think that the 
intention is explanatory of the action, on 
the grounds that, in the absence of any rel- 
evant intention or desire, S’s opening the 
window—that action—would be incom- 
prehensible. But if Ginet is right, such an 
action requires no intention or desire at all 
for its occurrence: A spontaneous stream 
of volitions can do the work. Moreover; for 
readers who think it absolutely bizarre 
that, in the absence of any relevant inten- 
tion or desire, a steady stream of “voli- 
tions” of a kind suitable for window- 
opening bodily movements would occur in 
an agent, and who therefore want to bring 
some intention or desire into the explana- 
tory picture, the best candidate would 
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seem to be an intention that is causally ex- 
planatory of the supposed occurrence of 
the causally effective volitions. 


IV. CLOSING REMARKS 


My intention, as I remarked, has been to 
limit the discussion to issues concerning 
which the philosophy of action enjoys rela- 
tive autonomy. Even within those bound- 
aries, however, I have had to set aside a 
number of important matters—for example, 
basic action, refraining, “subintentional ac- 
tion” (O’Shaughnessy 1980, ch. 10; Hamlyn 
1990, ch. 7), group action, and ability. How- 
ever, given the centrality of intentional ac- 
tion to the philosophy of action and the 
relative ease with which an investigation of 
the nature of such action leads to important 
recent literature on the explanation of ac- 
tion, I judged it best to focus my attention on 
what it is to do something intentionally.” 
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NOTES 


1. For an excellent rview of earlier literature, see L. Davis 1979. 


2. On events, see Bennett 1988 and Lombard 1986. For an attempt to replace action theory with agent 
theory, see Aune 1977, ch. 1. 


3. On this controversy and the “timing” issue mentioned below, see Davis 1979, ch. 2.; Castafieda 1979, 
and Ginet 1990, ch. 3. Recent defenses of “component” conceptions of action include Dretske 1988 and 
Ginet 1990. 


4. For claims approximating AJ, see Beardsley 1980, p. 72; Blumenfeld 1981, p. 312; Chisholm 1964, p. 
619; Fleming 1981, p. 217; Garcia 1990; Moya 1990, pp. 129-30; and Zimmerman 1984, pp. 132-33. For 
approximations of A2, see Anscombe 1963, p. 9; Audi 1986b, pp. 544-45; Davidson 1980, pp. 6 and 264; 
and Goldman 1970, p. 76. 


5. On middle ground, see, e.g., Gorr and Horgan 1982, Lowe 1978, and Lowe 1980. Incidentally, whereas 
Gorr and Horgan count some behavioral side effects as intentional actions, Lowe does not. 


6. Proponents (some of whom omit the parenthetical qualifier) include Audi 1973, 1986a, 1991; Beardsley 
1978, 1980; Benn 1988, p. 33; W. Davis 1984; Harman 1976, 1986a, ch. 8; Honderich 1988, p. 220; and 
Velleman 1989. 


7. See Mele 1989a. Other alternatives include the requirement that S believe to a “degree” (even ade gree 
associated with a subjective probability significantly less than .5) that he will A (Pears 1984, p. 124; cf. 
Pears 1985); and the requirement that S believe that “there is some chance that he can” A (Davidson 
1985, p. 215). 


8. On the normative nature of intention and its bearing on the nature of promising, see Robins 1984. 


9. For resistance to the move from “S acted with the intention of A-ing” to “S intended to A,” see Bratman 
1987, ch. 9. 


10. The assumption that belief and desire are the most fundamental intentional states seems to have 
provided significant motivation for early belief/desire reductivism about intention. For criticism of this 
assumption, see Baier 1986, Brand 1984, and Searle 1983. 


11. For critical discussion of some recent arguments against various proposed belief constraints on intention, 
see Velleman 1989, ch. 4. Velleman’s own view is that intention is a species of belief (cf. Grice 1971). 


12. My strategy (Mele 1989a) was to catalogue various functions of of intentions—intitiating, motivation- 
ally sustaining, and guiding intentional action; serving as elements in coordinative plans; and prompting 
and terminating practical reasoning—and to argue that intention’s playing these roles does not depend 
upon the truth of various alleged belief constraints. 


13. For discussion of such actions,,see Audi 1986b, Champlin 1987, Davidson 1963, Hursthouse 1991, 
Locke 1974, and Mele 1988. 


14. For resistance, see Mele 1992, ch. 6. Incidentally, intuitions tend to shift when the agent succeeds in 
a way that diverges significantly from her plan, or from her (perhaps tacit) assumptions about what a 
successful A-ing would involve. If the bullet had ricochetted off several rocks into the bull’s-eye, would 
Connie’s hitting the bull’s-eye have been done for a reason? 


15. Searle appeals to subordinate actions and sudden actions in motivating the need for a notion of 
“intention in action,” as distinct from “prior” intention (1983, ch. 3). For criticism, see Adams and Mele 
1989. 

16. See Costa 1987, pp. 831-45, for a useful review of causal theories of action developed in Davidson 
1980, L. Davis 1979, Goldman 1970, Hornsby 1980, Thalberg 1977, and Thomson 1977. Costa advances 
his own “hybrid” causal view in the remainder of the paper. 

17. Substance dualism is not entailed by a (nonidealistic) rejection of token-identity theories, of course. 
Various supervenience views are in the running, for example, as is neutral monism in various forms. For 
instructive discussions of conceptions and varieties of supervenience, see Kim 1984 and 1988. 


18. Principle (1) is quoted from Davidson 1980, p. 208, as are the names of the principles. Principles (2) 
and (3) are quoted from p. 231. 
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19. Brand 1984, ch. 1. Cf. Davidson 1980, ch. 3; L. Davis 1979; Hornsby 1980; and McGinn 1982, ch. 5. 


20. Here I am simply setting aside cases in which a nervousness-producing intention to lift the weight 
issues in a distinct intention to lift the weight that has a more direct causal role in the lifting. Such cases 
pose no special problems. 


21. I have eliminated Brand’s references to monitoring in the quotation. For resistance to assigning a 
monitoring function to intention, see Mele 1992, ch. 11. 


22. On cases of deviance involving intermediary agents, see Audi 1986b, pp. 531-37; Bishop 1989, pp. 
156-71; Brand 1984, pp. 22-3; Montmarquet 1982 and 1986; and Peacocke 1979, ch. 2. 


23. The challenge has been echoed and developed by many—e.g., Antony 1989, Audi 1985 and 1986b, 
L. Davis 1979, Hornsby 1980, and Tuomela:1977. 


24. It is worth noting that an account of a movement’s being intended to x that would not count Norm’s 
“movements” up the ladder as intended “to satisfy his desire to get his hat”—even though Norm intended 
to get his hat then and was moving up the ladder with that intention—also might vindicate causalism. In 
this connection, see Wilson’s treatment of “intention in action” (especially, pp. 121-24, 146-48). 


25. Nor have I mentioned practical reasoning, once a common topic in books on action theory. Here, I 
think, the philosophy of action has little autonomy, practical reasoning being a species of reasoning, Audi 
1989 is an excellent general discussion of the topic. Harman 1986a addresses practical reasoning in 
advancing an account of reasoning in general. Bratman 1987 develops a careful and innovative defense 
of a “planning conception” of practical reasoning. 


26. I am grateful to Robert Audi, Myles Brand, Michael Bratman, John Heil, Hugh McCann, Paul Moser, 
and George Wilson for their comments on a draft of this essay. 
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RETHINKING REASON 


Jean Hampton 


F OR a long time now, the instrumental 
conception of human reason has been popu- 
lar among philosophers, economists and 
other social scientists who have sought to un- 
derstand rationality in a way consistent with 
the strictures of science. But recently both 
philosophers and economists have worried 
about whether this conception could possi- 
bly capture the nature of human reasoning 
given that it so thoroughly dissociates reason 
from evaluation—especially moral evalua- 
tion. After presenting the main outlines of 
the instrumental conception and the cur- 
rently most popular version of that concep- 
tion (i.e., expected utility theory), I want to 
review some of the more recent of these crit- 


icisms to see how far they succeed in casting. 


doubt on this approach to reason. I shall 
argue that their success is mixed: they show 
that there are clear advantages to attributing 
certain non-instrumental functions to 
human reason, but they also underestimate 
the versatility of the instrumental model in 
handling many of their counter-examples. 
Morever they underestimate how important 
the scientific acceptability of the instrumen- 
tal approach is to many of its adherents (par- 
ticularly the economists), and it is this 
acceptability that in the eyes of these adher- 
ents requires the kind of sharp dissociation 
of reason from evaluative responses which 
they so deplore. I will maintain that the only 
way to establish that there is such a thing asa 
non-instrumental, evaluative side of human 
reason is to argue that evaluation has been 
covertly present in the instrumental model 
all along. And I will construct two arguments 
which attempt to locate two forms of evalua- 
tion in the model. If I am right, we can learn 
two lessons from these arguments: first, if 
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even the instrumental model cannot meet 
the test of being “scientific,” we have good 
reason to wonder about the plausibility of 
the test itself; and second, if that model al- 
ready covertly presupposes that reason per- 
forms certain evaluative roles, we have good 
reason to wonder why we should not recog- 
nize other evaluative roles of reason—par- 
ticularly moral roles—of the sort that the 
critics of instrumentalism have defended. 


I. THE INSTRUMENTAL MODE 
OF PRACTICAL REASON 


The Ancient Greeks, the Medieval theo- 
rists and many early modern philosophers 
worked from a conception of rationality that 
included both an instrumental and a non-in- 
strumental component. All of them readily 
admitted our reliance on practical reason as 
an instrument for determining effective 
means to desired ends. But philosophers 
such as Aristotle also insisted that we rely on 
reason to determine the appropriate constit- 
uents of the end which human beings ought 
to pursue (e.g. Eudaimonia). And philoso- 
phers such as Kant argued that we rely on 
practical reason to evaluate the intrinsic 
rightness or wrongness of action from a 
moral point of view, thereby defining the ap- 
propriate ends of our action indirectly. Both 
sorts of philosophers therefore saw reason as 
both serving and defining our ends, although 
they disagreed about how it does so; and 
both believed that reason alone could moti- 
vate us either to pursue the right ends, or to 
select morally right actions. 

Philosophers such as Hobbes, Hume and 
Bentham attacked this traditional concep- 
tion of reason, developing an alternative 
model that was meant to be more scientific, 
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and which, indeed, has been considerably ex- 
panded and refined by social scientists, and 
particularly economists. According to 
(what I will call) this “Instrumental Model,” 
the only component of practical reason is 
the instrumental component. Reason 
doesn’t determine our ends—only our de- 
sires or preferences do that. Reason’s role is 
to inform us about objects and actions neces- 
sary for the attainment of ends which desires 
or preferences set for us. And while reason’s 
directives about how to satisfy our desires or 
preferences may have some motivational ef- 
fect upon us, reason cannot, by itself, moti- 
vate us either to choose in a morally correct 
way or to value something for its own sake. 

Developing this instrumental model has 
involved, first, theorizing about and con- 
structing a measure for thé subjective 
sources of valuation, and second, making 
precise the modes of reasoning which, to- 
gether, constitute the process of determining 
the best means to subjectively valued ends. 
In order to understand value as it originates 
in the subject, Jeremy Bentham introduced 
the concept of utility, understood as a cardi- 
nal (and interpersonal) measure of pleasure 
or happiness experienced by an agent when 
his desires are satisfied, and he argued that 
rational people were those who respond to 
utility by trying to maximize it. Many of 
today’s adherents of the model understand 
utility as a measure of subjective preference 
rather than human pleasure, and the vast 
majority maintain that in uncertain situa- 
tions, the rational person maximizes what is 
called “expected utility.” Theorists such as 
Von Neumann/Morgenstern and Leonard 
Savage have shown that if a person’s prefer- 
ences satisfy certain seemingly weak axioms, 
cardinal numbers can be assigned to repre- 
sent his ordinal ranking of perferences, such 
that when he acts to satisfy these preferences 
he will be behaving as if there is a utility 
whose expected value he is maximizing,! 
And, although there is nothing in the theory 
to demand it, contemporary adherents of ex- 
pected utility theory tend to agree with 
Hobbes that our preferences are predomi- 
nantly self-regarding, so that when we are 
rational we generally (albeit not always) act 
in a self-interested way. 


Expected utility theory is generally re- 
garded as the best implementation available 
of the idea that reason is instrumental.? As I 
will discuss later, it is far from clear that this 
is so, but for now, let me note that it can only 
be an instrumental theory if it receives an 
interpretation other than the one many 
economists give it. Obviously, to be an in- 
strumental theory of human reason, ex- 
pected utility theory would have to be about 
actual human reasoning, but many econo- 
mists understand this theory not as a way to 
model human reason but as a way to ratio- 
nalize choice behavior. For them the theory 
says nothing about the sort of internal men- 
tal activity that either does or ought to go on 
inside our heads, but instead models the kind 
of consistent choice behavior that we would 
expect to see from a rational agent—where 
that agent might be a human being, or a firm, 
or even an animal. So interpreted, the theory 
is understood to be valuable only as a tool 
for predicting the behavior of such agents, 
and not as a prescriptive theory of ideal men- 
tal activity, or even as a descriptive theory of 
human reasoning processes.* 

Other economists believe that the theory 
tells us something about actual human rea- 
soning. But exactly what? There is consider- 
able evidence that this theory fails as a 
descriptive account of how all, or even most, 
human beings reason.* However some ad- 
herents of the theory regard that evidence as 
showing only the extent to which people rea- 
son badly. Regardless of whether or not we 
do reason as expected utility maximizers, 
these theorists believe we ought to do so, and 
clearly this is a normative assumption.’ 
Other theorists, such as H. A. Simon,® have 
maintained that because human rationality 
is “bounded” in the sense that we are subject 
to constraints when we reason—in particu- 
lar, constraints on information-gathering 
(e.g. limited access, high costs of obtaining, 
etc.), and constraints on computational abil- 
ity (e.g. intellectual disabilities, the costs of 
taxing or intellectual work), we often rely 
not on expected utility reasoning but rather 
on shorthand rules and procedures for mak- 
ing decisions. Nonetheless these rules are 
understood to be utility-maximizing for us to 
use in light of these constraints. So on this 


view, the expected utility calculation is un- 
derstood as a kind of “meta reason;” which 
approves or disapproves rules or proce- 
dures (which, given the constraints on 
human reasoning, are unlikely to be identi- 
cal to the expected utility calculation itself) 
that are proposed as operational conceptions 
of reason.’ 

In the past few years, both the expected 
utility version of the instrumental model and 
the instrumental model itself have come 
under attack. Critics fall into one of two 
camps: first, “the revisers,” who basically ap- 
prove of the model but think that it needs 
modification in certain areas in order to be 
fully successful as a normative account of 
reason; and second, “the overhaulers” who 
believe that instrumental reason is, at most, 
only part of human practical reason, and who 
try to expand our understanding of practical 
human intelligence beyond instrumental 
confines. In the next two sections I will dis- 
cuss recent examples of arguments from 
both sorts of critics, focusing on how each 
believes the model should be changed to ac- 
commodate certain non-instrumental forms 
of evaluative reasoning, and considering 
their specific proposals for change. 


IT. REASONS FOR CHANGE 


Commonsense would seem to be on the 
side of the overhaulers, who admit that rea- 
son plays an instrumental role, but who also 
insist that it has non-instrumental functions 
that make possible the rational definition of 
moral ends. This is the line taken by Nicholas 
Rescher in his book Rationality,8 which is a 
wide-ranging exploration of what he takes to 
be the variety of ways in which human beings 
can manifest intelligence as they act, choose, 
and believe. He calls for a unified conception 
of reason, one that unites theoretical, practi- 
cal and evaluative conceptions of rationality, 
and although he argues that good reasons 
are relative to individuals’ circumstances and 
beliefs, he insists that the over-arching prin- 
ciples of human reason are universal. His 
chief complaint against the instrumental 
model (in any version) is that it fails to ac- 
count for or explain the fact that human be- 
ings deliberate about ends, as well as means. 
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Theorists from Hume onwards have, he 
claims, mistakenly taken “a part of reason to 
be the whole of it” (p. 96): 


Reason can and should deliberate not only 
about what it is ill-advised to believe (because 
it is probably at odds with the truth), but also 
about what it is ill-advised to esteem (because 
it is probably at odds with our interests). Like 
various beliefs, various evaluations are palpa- 
bly crazy. Reason, after all, is not just a matter 
of the compatibility or consistency of pre-given 
commitments, but of the warrant that there is 
for undertaking certain commitments in the 
first place. (pp 94-95) 


And he finds it easy to generate example 
after example of preferences which we 
would reject as value-defining by virtue of 
being absurd, foolish, or nasty—evaluative 
criteria which he takes to be rational criteria. 

But advocates of the instrumental model 
have a reply to his argument. They can agree 
that Rescher provides us with examples of 
absurd, foolish or nasty preferences, but in- 
sist that these evaluations have their source 
in preferences rather than reason, in either 
one of two ways. First, they can constitute 
external critical evaluations of a person’s 
preferences on the basis of our (contrary) 
preferences, rather than hers. Or second, 
they can be internal critical evaluations of 
her preferences on the basis of what we take 
to be other contrary preferences held by the 
agent herself (which would presuppose that 
we took her preference set to be inconsis- 
tent). Either way, our criticisms have a pref- 
erence-based source (either ours or hers), 
and not a reason-based source, as Rescher 
assumes. Indeed, in the quotation above, 
doesn’t Rescher himself say that we are “ill- 
advised to esteem” that which is “at odds 
with our interests”[my emphasis]? His oppo- 
nents will cash out the notion of “interests” 
using the language of existing desires or pref- 
erences (either ours or the agent’s) rather 
than the language of rationality, so that on 
their view the evaluations of ends about 
which Rescher speaks are performed by 
something other than reason, just as the in- 
strumental model requires. 

Rescher would surely charge that this in- 
strumentalist reply isn’t good enough to ac- 
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commodate all his examples satisfactorily; 
but hard-core instrumentalists will likely be 
unmoved. And the fact that they can so 
readily reply—at least superficially—to 
Rescher’s powerful examples illustrates the 
versatility of their model, a versatility which 
makes it hard to fight via counter-example. 
Indeed, even feminist counter-examples 
can be answered by this model. A number of 
recent feminist theorists have argued that 
this conception of rationality, developed 
largely by male philosophers and econo- 
mists, is an inadequate portrayal of human 
reasoning because it only reflects the limited 
life experiences of men raised in a patriar- 
chal society. They maintain that a more ex- 
pansive and morally successful conception of 
reason can only be developed if the experi- 
ence of women is investigated and their car- 
ing responses to others (e.g. to their 
children) adequately appreciated.® Sara 
Ruddick’s creative analysis of the nature of 
mothering in Maternal Thinking" is a prom- 
ising start to the project of carrying out such 
an investigation. Ruddick aims to show that 
mothering involves a kind of thinking, as dis- 
tinctive and worthy of respect as the kinds of 
thinking characteristic of particular aca- 
demic disciplines such as mathematics or 
physics. Her book is largely an explanation 
of the kind of reasoning practiced in the dis- 
cipline of mothering. Someone who engages 
in mothering imposes on herself, on 
Ruddick’s view, three distinctive and some- 
times mutually exclusive “demands:” the de- 
mand to preserve the child’s life, the demand 
to foster the child’s growth, and the demand 
to train a child to behave in ways considered 
“acceptable” by the society’s moral code and 
social practices. In order to meet these de- 
mands, a mother must behave and guide her 
child’s behavior in certain ways, but she also 
faces the dilemma that the satisfaction of any 
one demand may preclude the satisfaction of 
one or both of the others. So mothers must 
reason in order to develop plans for respond- 
ing satisfactorily to all three. Each demand is 
explored at length, and Ruddick’s accounts 
of the ways in which a mother can succeed in 
meeting it or failing to meet it will elicit 
sometimes powerful, often painful memo- 
ries for readers who either remember their 


own mothers or recall their own struggles at 
mothering. 

Nonetheless, defenders of the orthodox 
conception of reason can insist that 
Ruddick’s account is entirely consistent with 
the idea that the reasoning mothers use is 
only instrumental. After all, can’t we under- 
stand the “demands” to which a mother re- 
sponds as (other-regarding) preferences 
which she has, whose mutual satisfaction 
may not be possible very often? Might it not 
be that all of the stories Ruddick tells are 
poignant only insofar as they show people 
wedded to preferences which they cannot al- 
ways satisfy together? Ruddick might pro- 
test that, in contrast to the instrumental 
model, her stories show the extent to which 
mothers and children respond intelligently 
to one another insofar as they rely on their 
emotions to learn about the other’s internal 
states and about the world (e.g. that it can be 
dangerous, satisfying, etc.). But didn’t Hume 
already propose that human beings learn 
about one another by making use of their 
capacity for sympathy, and haven’t recent 
theorists (such as Robert Frank, whom I will 
discuss below) emphasized the way in which 
the physical manifestations of emotional 
arousal convey highly useful information to 
us—e.g. about other people’s character? 
These ways of incorporating emotion into 
reasoning are mere ammendations to the in- 
strumental model, and not ideas that destroy 
it. 

Presumably Ruddick will believe that ma- 
ternal thinking could never fit the instru- 
mental model—that trying to make it fit 
would badly distort the character of that 
thinking process. But she can only resist the 
pretensions of that account to model mater- 
nal thinking by constructing her own alterna- 
tive model, complete with a theory about 
how the emotions are more than just instru- 
mentally valuable strategems for effecting 
cooperation or communication. Now it is not 
difficult to develop, on her behalf, one such 
model: On this view, maternal reasoning 
would be understood as responsive not to 
preferences but to “demands” that are actu- 
ally normative standards a mother strives to 
“satisfy,” where satisfaction involves some- 
thing other than optimizing or maximizing 


with respect to them. These standards aren’t 
ends to which the mother chooses means, but 
give rise to ideals which can be more or less 
“realized.” And some of the emotions which 
MOVE us as we respond to these standards are 
not only intrinsically valuable (whatever in- 
strumental use they also have), but also a 
way of responding to what is of value, and 
which guide us as we attempt to satisfy these 
demands. So on this (quite Aristotelian) 
view, reason is presented as “in service” not 
to preferences but to these demands or stan- 
dards: it must determine the extent to which 
available actions realize these standards and 
it must constantly interpret the content and 
authority of those standards as it does so. 

Whether or not Ruddick and other femi- 
nists would believe this non-instrumental 
mode] of maternal reasoning is fully satisfac- 
tory as a theoretical reconstruction of the 
practice of mothering remains to be seen. 
But is it obviously better than the portrayal 
of this practice given by the instrumental ac- 
count? Adherents of the instrumental model 
will insist that it is not, and want to know why 
they should embrace it when their own 
model seems flexible enough to give a plausi- 
ble portrayal of parental reasoning without 
recourse to strange metaphysical talk of 
“standards” to which our reasoning is said to 
be tied. So how does the critic persuade these 
adherents to convert? 

Michael Slote tries to do so in his recent 
book Beyond Optimizing by using a very dif- 
ferent set of counter-examples.!! According 
to Slote, these examples show that we should 
reject the central (and, it would seem, highly 
plausible) tenet of the instrumental model 
that rationality is always a maximizing (or 
optimizing) response.’ If we reflect on com- 
mon-sense intuitions, Slote argues, we will 
see that contra the claims of the instrumental 
mode], maximizing the satisfaction of prefer- 
ences is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
criterion of rationality. His book attempts to 
explore our common-sense views in order to 
generate a non-maximizing theoretical alter- 
native to the present model of instrumental 
reason. 

One of the nicest contributions the book 
makes to contemporary discussions of ratio- 
nality is its categorization of the instrumental 
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model I have outlined as a version of “ratio- 
nal consequentialism.” Just as advocates of 
moral consequentialism insist we must al- 
ways maximize the moral (impersonal) 
good, Slote maintains that advocates of ra- 
tional consequentialism insist the agent must 
always maximize her (agent-relative) good.13 
But just as common-sense sometimes com- 
mends one’s refusal to be a moral optimizer, 
Slote insists that common-sense also some- 
times commends one’s refusal to be a ratio- 
nal optimizer. Let me propose the following 
restatement of what I will call Slote’s “Princi- 
ple of Rational Moderation” (RM): 


We are sometimes not only rationally permit- 
ted but also rationally required to abstain from 
performing actions that maximize our own 
good (i.e., the satisfaction of our preferences). 


The moral analogue of RM would be: 


We are sometimes not only morally permitted 
but also morally required to abstain from ac- 
tions that maximize a conception of the good 
defined impersonally and impartially. 


Notice that although RM allows one to argue 
that it is sometimes, perhaps most times, ra- 
tional to be a maximizer, it does not permit 
one to identify rationality with the maximi- 
zation of a goal. Similarly, although the anal- 
ogous moral principle allows one to argue 
that it may be moral to maximize an imper- 
sonal conception of the good, it does not per- 
mit one to identify morality with the 
maximization of that good. 

Moral theorists will immediately recog- 
nize the moral analogue of RM as a non-con- 
sequentialist approach to morality, which 
insists that at least some (and maybe all) ac- 
tions, plans or policies are morally right even 
though they do not achieve or maximize 
(what are taken to be) good consequences. 
So by commending RM to his readers, Slote 
is proposing to us that just as there may be 
moral principles which are intrinsically right 
regardless of their consequences, there may 
be principles of reason that are intrinsically 
correct (and thus part of our conception of 
rationality) regardless of their consequences. 

However, in his presentation of the posi- 
tion, Slote underestimates the versatility of 
the instrumental model, and thus its ability 
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to handle his counter-examples. He refers to 
H. A. Simon’s work on “satisficing” to de- 
fend the idea that even economists hold that 
it can be rational to seek merely a satisfac- 
tory return on an investment, and not an op- 
timal return. But the literature on bounded 
rationality is largely hostile to the kind of 
moderation view of reason that Slote de- 
scribes.!4 As discussed earlier, bounded ra- 
tionality theorists argue that if I simply 
cannot perform an expected utility calcula- 
tion because information constraints make it 
impossible or the costs of determining 
whether or not I should even use such a 
calculation are prohibitive, I am rational— 
and indeed maximize utility to the best of my 
ability—when I use a rule of thumb which 
experience has taught me tends to result in 
high yields. Note that I am optimizing indi- 
rectly; an expected utility calculation to de- 
termine the operational procedure on which 
I should rely in such situations would direct 
me to use something other than itself. And if 
there is some way in which the constraints I 
am operating under can be removed (e.g. by 
developing computers with better computa- 
tional abilities than I have), any economist 
would recommend a return to using an ex- 
pected utility calculation. There is a lot of 
interesting work in economics today explor- 
ing rules of thumb and their rational use in 
situations of constraint, work that some (e.g. 
Rubenstein) have used to try to vindicate 
expected utility theory in the face of experi- 
mental challenge.! 

Because he does not see the way in which 
most economists’ use of the notion of 
satisficing is intended to fit within (and lend 
support to) a maximizing conception of rea- 
son, Slote will likely leave them unconvinced 
that in his use of examples he has genuinely 
challenged the maximizing conception or ad- 
equately taken into account the resources 
their theory has to provide a successful in- 

arpretation of them. They will insist that 

hen we concur with his judgement that 
snoderation is a virtue in his examples, our 
concurrence is a function of our implicit ap- 
preciation of the constraints on optimizing in 
the real world, and not a function of a non- 
optimizing conception of rationality suppos- 
edly rooted in common-sense.!® If Slote 


wants to persuade them, he must shake them 
loose from their conviction that he is work- 
ing from subtly rigged examples. 

The attempts of Rescher, Ruddick and 
Slote to break free of what they see as the 
narrow confines of instrumentalism seem to 
be confounded by the surprising strength 
and versatility of that model. Moreover, ad- 
herents of this model can insist that even if 
these critics were to come up with an exam- 
ple of “reasoning” which the model can’t ac- 
commodate, they could still plausibly deny 
that the example illustrated human reason. 
For example, to critics who charge that in- 
strumental reasoning fails to shed any light 
whatsoever on “endogenous preference-for- 
mation”—1.e., the formation of preferences 
over choices that will affect the future forma- 
tion of preferences—they could say that 
there is simply no rational way to proceed in 
this situation, precisely because there is no 
instrumental way to proceed.!’ And to crit- 
Ics, such as Jon Elster, who claim that prefer- 
ences cannot be the sole determinants of the 
interests of an agent because they are often 
the product of processes that intuitively 
strike us as morally dubious,!8 the instru- 
mentalist can simply reiterate that the devel- 
opment of a non-instrumental criterion for 
the rational assessment of preference-for- 
mation is simply not possible given that rea- 
son is only instrumental, and insist that any 
assessment of preference-formation we now 
make can only arise from preferences. 

So the discussion of these supposed 
counter-examples only appears to leave the 
two sides at logger-heads. Can the non-in- 
strumentalists generate a problem which the 
instrumentalists will admit they can neither 
handle nor deny? 


III. REASON AND MORALITY 


There is one problem with the instrumen- 
tal model which some of its adherents will 
admit disturbs them: If reason can only be 
instrumental, then it seems that reason itself 
cannot direct a person to behave morally un- 
less, as it happens, doing so is the means to 
satisfying one’s preferences. Since most con- 
temporary adherents of the expected utility 
theory share Hobbes’s cynical view of the 


prevalence and strength of self-regarding de- 
sires inside human beings, they have tended 
to dismiss the idea that other-regarding pref- 
erences are very common or very powerful 
in most people, and although they will admit 
that in many situations (e.g. iterated 
prisoners’ dilemmas) it can be instrumen- 
tally valuable to behave cooperatively, they 
will reject the idea that it can ever be rational 
to act cooperatively toward others in situa- 
tions, such as the single-play PD, where such 
action is not utility-maximizing. Yet it is pre- 
cisely in these situations where genuine mo- 
rality would exist if the parties cooperated 
(insofar as each would be acting from “duty” 
in a situation where it was not conducive to 
his interests). Hence the instrumental model 
seems to make it impossible in such situa- 
tions to reconcile morality with the demands 
of rationality, and many find this a disturbing 
and unacceptable implication of the view. 

A number of adherents of the model have 
responded to this problem by arguing that at 
least a minimal reconciliation is possible. 
Among them is Robert Frank, who argues 
in his book Passions Within Reason"? that 
moral behavior is motivated by other-re- 
garding emotions which are, generally 
speaking, strategically useful in an 
individual’s pursuit of preference satisfac- 
tion, and for this reason, generally a rational 
response to the world. Frank contends that 
rational choice theory can accommodate and 
even explain the persistence of other-regard- 
ing sentiments, passions and feelings by 
showing how they help human beings to 
solve what he calls “commitment problems” 
posed by single-play prisoner’s dilemmas 
and other strategic interaction games (e.g. 
those involving deterrence or bargaining), 
whose solution requires cooperation be- 
tween or among the participants. The risks of 
cooperation and the gains of non-coopera- 
tion in these games are such that utility cal- 
culations are unlikely to dictate cooperation, 
which means that reason, understood ac- 
cording to the instrumental model, cannot 
effect a solution to the dilemmas they model. 
This seems to demonstrate reason’s failure 
to be an effective servant of human desire, 
because if only these problems could be 
solved, we would reap great gains. So we 
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seem to face a paradox: although reason 
commends solutions to these kinds of prob- 
lems, the means to these solutions are not 
ones that reason can endorse. 

Frank’s proposal is to expand our under- 
standing of the role of emotions in human 
life so as to include them in what the Instru- 
mentalist takes to be rational responses to 
the world. Recall that economists under- 
stand rational action as that which satisfies 
preferences that are primarily self-regard- 
ing. Frank calls this the “self-interest” model 
of rational action. In opposition he proposes 
the “commitment model,” i.e., the view “that 
seemingly irrational behavior is sometimes 
explained by emotional predispositions that 
help solve commitment problems.””° In the 
terminology of this article, he is proposing a 
revision of the instrumental model in which 
emotion-based and other-regarding behav- 
ior is now understood to be (frequently but 
not always) instrumentally rational for the 
agent in her pursuit of the satisfaction of her 
own self-regarding preferences in virtue of 
the way it helps solve commitment problems. 

In short, caring about others can pay. 
Moreover, Frank proposes that most likely 
the explanation of why human beings do 
care about others is that over the course of 
evolution it has paid members of our species 
to do so. Making use of research conducted 
since the days of Darwin, Frank sketches 
how various features of human personality 
and biology (such as blushing or facial ex- 
pressions) may have been selected for, at 
least in part, because of their ability to give 
evidence of these cooperation-inducing 
emotional states. Such a view will strike 
many as a position that is not terribly differ- 
ent from the self-interest model Frank criti- 
cizes, and indeed Frank explicitly says that 
his support for the commitment model “is 
less a disavowal of the self-interest model 
than a friendly amendment to it. Without 
abandoning the basic materialist framework, 
it suggests how the nobler strands of human 
nature might have emerged and pros- 
pered.”2! Moreover, his discussion chal- 
lenges an idea frequently assumed (but 
undefended) by adherents of this version of 
the instrumental model, namely, that ratio- 
nal action is always emotionless, intention- 
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ally calculating action. Much of his discus- 
sion focuses on our “creaturely” nature— 
i.e., those physiological characteristics of 
our body and brain that he suggests have 
been selected for their ability to effect co- 
operation and which operate on a subcon- 
scious level. (Thus one might link his ideas 
with some of the literature on bounded 
rationality.) 

Hardcore critics of socio-biology will dis- 
miss Frank’s evolutionary speculations as 
mere “just so” stories. But more important 
than these speculations is the type of defense 
Frank constructs for the rationality of other- 
regarding emotions. It is, and must be, an 
instrumental defense, given Frank’s commit- 
ment to reason as an entirely instrumental 
faculty: these emotions are defended as 
prompting behavior which, insofar as it en- 
courages cooperation, is conducive to pref- 
erence satisfaction. But does this defense 
succeed? And even if it does, is it the right 
way to defend the rationality of our other-re- 
garding responses? 

Regarding the first question, it appears 
that Frank’s account of the instrumental 
value of these emotions is plausible in many 
cases. But it isn’t always plausible. For exam- 
ple, one of his arguments for the value of 
other-regarding emotions is that they allow 
us to overcome a faulty reward mechanism 
characteristic of our species, which causes us 
to discount future rewards too heavily and 
thus encourages us to take advantage of 
short term exploitative benefits rather than 
to forego these pleasures and wait patiently 
for the greater long term benefits from coop- 
eration. But if a human being does not suffer 
from such a faulty reward mechanism, this 
defense of other-regarding emotion is use- 
less. And even those who do suffer from it 
should wonder why their tendency to grab 
short term exploitative benefits couldn’t be 
cured as well or better in another way, e.g. by 
relying on self-regarding emotions such as 
fear or anger. 

But suppose Frank’s instrumental defense 
of other-regarding emotions succeeds in 
enough cases for us to believe that most hu- 
mans need and benefit from them: Is the idea 
that “caring can pay” what we really rely 
upon when we commend as rational (or at 


least don’t call irrational) parents who en 


_ dure sacrifices out of love for their children 


or spouses who give up career opportunitie 
out of love for one another, or people whi 
devote their lives to help alleviate the suffer 
ing of others? Although Frank tells us tha 
he wants to accommodate the “nobler” as 
pects of human life and find a place fo 
other-regarding moral concern in a discus 
sion of human rationality, nothing in his ma 
terialist analysis of these emotions explain 
the nobility of these emotions and concerns 
To be fair to Frank, the nature of their nobil 
ity is not what his book purports to explain 
but I would contend that if we really want tc 
understand the relationship between other 
regarding emotions and reason, the nobilit 
of these emotional responses must be centra 
to our investigation, since it is largely be 
cause those people who act from these emo 
tions do strike us as noble, fine, anı 
impressive, that calling them “irrational 
seems absurd. 

So something important seems to be miss 
ing from Frank’s analysis of the rationality o 
our other-regarding sentiments. Nonetheles: 
many will think there is something impor 
tantly right about his conviction that, prop 
erly understood, other-regarding behavio: 
furthers, in the right circumstances, the self 
interest of the one who performs it. Two phi 
losophers who concur with Frank on thi 
point are David Gauthier in Morals b; 
Agreement and Edward McClennen in Ra 
tionality and Dynamic Choice.” But wherea 
Frank believes that (self-interest-promot 
ing) other-regarding behavior in prisoner’ 
dilemmas can only be generated by other-re 
garding emotions, Gauthier and McClenner 
want to argue that unaided reason can anc 
should motivate mutual cooperation in vir 
tue of the fact that it is mutually conducive t« 
self-interest in these situations. 

Recall that proponents of bounded ratio 
nality implicitly distinguish between a met; 
conception of reason and an object concep 
tion of reason (upon which people are sup 
posed to operate on a day-to-day basis) 
where the former provides the test for pro 
posals that purport to define the latter 
Gauthier and McClennen argue that, give 
the advantages that come from committin; 


oneself to cooperation and forgoing the 
temptations of exploitation in the prisoner’s 
dilemma, meta reason ought to be able to 
direct us to operate on modes of reasoning 
that command commitment in these circum- 
stances. So they argue that reason by itself 
can do the job of commitment that Frank 
relegates to the other-regarding emotions. 
Gauthier contends, and McClennen agrees, 
that this sort of rational commitment can be 
developed to capture what we generally mean 
by “morality:” they see it as the emotionless, 
reason-based core of the moral response for 
which theorists such as Kant have sought. 
Gauthier calls this “moral” reasoning “con- 
strained maximization;” McClennen names 
his commitment process “resolute choice.” 

Because I will need to refer to McClennen’s 
defence of resolute choice later in the paper, 
I will focus on it here.” According to McC- 
lennen, whereas the traditional instrumental 
understanding of rationality tells us that it is 
rational for us to intend to do an action in 
virtue of its long term consequences, his the- 
ory proposes that in PD or PD-like situations 
it is rational for us to do an action based upon 
what it is rational for us to intend to do, in 
virtue of the long term consequences of the 
intention. McClennen defends this 
justificational switch by arguing that in PD 
or PD-like situations those who use it will do 
better, from a utility-maximizing perspec- 
tive, than those who use expected utility rea- 
soning itself. Note that this defense uses the 
standard direction of justification; that is, it 
treats resolute choice as a kind of action 
which we are rational to “do” in virtue of its 
utility-maximizing consequences, and thus, 
for that reason (alone), something we are 
rational to intend to do. 

But this way of bootstrapping other-re- 
garding commitments out of expected utility 
theory won’t work. Suppose there are two 
players in a sequential PD, both of whom 
resolve to cooperate, and the first player 
does so. Now what does the second player 
do? If resolute choice has removed the possi- 
bility of making a decision, the player will 
cooperate, but if this is how McClennen un- 
derstands it, he cannot claim to have modi- 
fied our theory of reason to solve the PD, 
because he would merely be introducing a 
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device that changes the PD into another, 
more easily solved game. So the second 
player must have a choice, and it appears 
there are two conflicting reasons which 
could move him to act: the reason to cooper- 
ate in virtue of having resolved to do so, and 
the reason not to cooperate because this is 
the utility-maximizing option. McClennen 
would have us believe that the first reason 
can compete and win against the second. But 
aside from doubts some might have about 
whether it is even possible to generate such a 
reason via a resolution, the claim that it can 
win against reasons generated by expected 
utility calculations is difficult to believe, es- 
pecially since McClennen’s own defense of 
resolute choice assumes that utility-maximi- 
zation is the ultimate authority over our ac- 
tions. If expected utility is our ultimate 
master as far as matters of reason are con- 
cerned, this authority would dictate resolute 
choice only when it was consistent with, 
rather than at odds with, utility-maximiza- 
tion. But in a PD, the second player’s making 
good on his resolution to cooperate after the 
first player has cooperated will cause the sec- 
ond player to act contrary to the directives of 
utility maximization. And if the expected 
utility calculation is the boss, then that calcu- 
lation should—and will—win. 

But regardless of the success of 
McClennen’s (or Gauthier’s) argument, we 
should ask whether they, like Frank, are giv- 
ing the wrong kind of defence of the rational- 
ity of other-regarding behavior by con- 
centrating exclusively on the instrumental 
value of such behavior. It has not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated, I believe, that by an- 
swering the “Why be moral?” question by 
invoking self-interest in the way these three 
do, one makes not only cooperative action 
but also the human beings with whom one 
will cooperate merely of instrumental value. 
That is, if you ask me why I should treat you 
morally, and I respond by saying that it is in 
my interest to do so, I am telling you that my 
regard for you is something that is merely 
instrumentally valuable to me; I do not give 
you that regard because there is something 
about you yourself that merits it, regardless 
of the usefulness of that regard to me. This 
way of viewing people is not something most 
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of us can take with equanimity. For example, 
suppose we could become virtually self-suffi- 
cient, and thus not need the help of others, 
e.g. by using a Ring of Gyges to make our- 
selves invisible and so steal from the stores 
of others with impunity: then it seems we 
would no longer value or respect moral con- 
straints because they would no longer be 
useful to us—unless we happened to like the 
idea. And without such sentiment, it would 
be rational for us to take other people as 
“prey.” Even in a world in which we are not 
self-sufficient, an instrumental defence of 
morality might give us no reason outside of 
contingent emotional sentiment to respect 
those with whom we have no need of cooper- 
ating, or those whom we are strong enough 
to dominate, such as old people, or the hand- 
icapped, or retarded children whom we do 
not want to rear, or people from other socie- 
ties with whom we have no interest in trad- 
ing. And I would argue this shows that those 
who would defend morality only by com- 
mending it as instrumentally rational are 
failing in a serious way to capture what a 
moral response is. A person responds mor- 
ally to another when she gives that person 
respectful treatment, regardless of whether 
or not she can engage in beneficial coopera- 
tive interactions with him, simply in virtue of 
the fact that he is a person. Because the the- 
ories of Gauthier, McClennen and Frank 
cannot accommodate a moral response so 
understood, many will maintain that they 
leave out the moral guts of human reason. 

But as long as they are committed to the 
idea that reason can only be instrumental, 
their failure is inevitable. Fervent believers 
in the instrumental model may decide to bite 
the bullet and argue that these “moral guts” 
are illusory; for many critics, however, the 
failure of the instrumental model to include 
them justifies development of a radically 
new theory of reason. 


IV. THE NORMATIVITY OF REASON 


Why, despite problems with the instru- 
mental model, have so many been so loyal to 
it? This might seem a strange question to ask 
of instrumentalists used to taking the plausi- 
bility of the theory for granted. But surely 


the critics I have discussed have at least es- 
tablished that human reasoning can be plau- 
sibly described using a non-instrumental 
account, and that such accounts might be 
better able to accommodate some of our in- 
tuitions about preference formation and 
moral reasoning than the instrumental ac- 
count. So what is it about rival accounts that 
makes them unacceptable to those who re- 
main committed to instrumentalism? 

I want to argue that one of the most impor- 
tant reasons the instrumental model has held 
the allegiance of so' many for so long is be- 
cause of what I will loosely refer to as its 
“scientific” advantage in its approach to 
norms.** Economists and philosophers alike 
have been attracted to the instrumental view, 
and particularly the expected utility theory 
as an implementation of the view, because 
they have considered this approach to rea- 
son (and only this approach) to be as “posi- 
tive and wertfrei, that is, as scientific” as 
possible.” 

Before beginning this argument, let me 
clarify the terms I will be using. When I use 
the term “norm,” I will do so generically, 
covering a number of different normative 
species, e.g. rules, ideals, principles and ends. 
And I will define a norm as follows: 


a norm purports to give us a reason to act, 
choose or believe as the norm directs no matter 
what other reasons or motives we have, where 
this reason is supposed to be decisive in some 
circumstances, 


I will say that in virtue of its reason-giving 
power, a norm is prescriptive. And I will say 
that, in virtue of the fact that these reasons 
are supposed to be decisive in certain cir- 
cumstances, a norm is over-riding in these 
circumstances. Finally, I will say that in virtue 
of the fact that a norm is both prescriptive 
and over-riding in certain circumstances, 
that a norm has authority. Part of what it 
means to understand a norm is to under- 
stand the extent of its authority—that is, the 
kinds of circumstances in which its reasons 
are decisive. So when there is more than one 
norm purporting to give decisive reasons in 
the circumstances, one must attempt to as- 
certain which norm really has authority over 
the situation. (Some might argue that it is 


possible for more than one norm to have 
such authority.) Note also that in the defini- 
tion I speak of reasons or motives, because 
some of our motives, e.g. instincts, cannot 
properly be said to count as reasons. And 
when I speak of norms giving us reasons, I do 
not mean this in a specifically internalist 
sense, since, as I shall argue in what follows, we 
can have external reasons, i.e., reasons which 
are not part of our actual motivational set. 
Now it is undeniable that norms exist: 
there are rules of baseball, codes of military 
conduct, standards of good wine, and so 
forth; such norms are accepted features of 
our social life. Nor can we deny that such 
norms play an evaluative role in our lives. 
Consider the American norm that one must 
eat with the fork held in the right hand: it 
purports to give those who recognize it a rea- 
son to act in a certain way, where this reason 
is decisive in some circumstances, and 
Americans evaluate one another using this 
norm. But we intuitively think that this norm 
is socially produced, and that its reason-giv- 
ing force is largely explained by social pres- 
sure and the psychological response to this 
pressure by those human beings subject to it. 
Accordingly it is appropriate to say that such 
people think they have a reason to act, 
choose or believe as this norm directs, and 
think it is decisive in some circumstances. 
But it is not appropriate to say that, regard- 
less of what they think, they necessarily have 
a reason to act, choose or believe as the norm 
directs, or that it is necessarily decisive in 
some circumstances. On the contrary, the au- 
thority of this norm is entirely a matter of 
social and psychological contingencies. 
Many philosophers are convinced that the 
authority of any norm is entirely a matter of 
psychologial and social contingencies. Accord- 
ingly, such philosophers attack the position of 
ethical objectivism, which I will define as follows: 


moral norm necessarily gives a person (i.e., 
someone who qualifies as a moral agent)” a 
reason to act, choose or believe which is some- 
times decisive, no matter the social or psycho- 
logical contingencies; that is, if the norm directs 
that x is better than y (where x and y are ac- 
tions, choices or beliefs), then it follows logi- 
cally that a person has a reason to act, choose 
or believe x rather than y. 
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This position treats the reason-giving force 
of the norm as “objective”—1.e., not as a 
mere social construct. Theorists such as J. L. 
Mackie or Gilbert Harman assume—some 
would say naively—that this means granting 
it some kind of “natural” (i.e., non-social) 
existence, generated by an existent object or 
natural property. And since science does not 
recognize the existence of an object or prop- 
erty which necessarily gives us reasons of any 
sort, these philosophers conclude that such 
necessary reasons, and the supposed “objec- 
tive” norms that are taken to generate them, 
are illusory. As Richard Boyd puts it: 


It might be held, for example, that the recogni- 
tion that one course of action is morally prefer- 
able to another necessarily provides a reason 
(even if not a decisive one) to prefer the mor- 
ally better course of action. Mere facts (espe- 
cially natural facts) cannot have this sort of 
logical connection to rational choice or reasons 
for action.... It is of course true that the natural- 
istic moral realist must deny that moral judg- 
ments necessarily provide reasons for action. 


Boyd goes on to argue that the recognition 
that one course of action is morally better 
can only have a contingent motivational ef- 
fect on us. 

As I’ve noted, such arguments may well 
rest on naive assumptions about what could 
possibly be the “natural” source of a norm’s 
objectivity. Let me put aside this complicated 
question here and concentrate instead on a 
striking assumption made by theorists who 
make this sort of argument: namely, that 
when they appeal to instrumental human 
reason, they are not implicitly appealing to 
something that is taken to have objective 
normative authority. Why? I would argue 
that the instrumental model seems meta- 
physically benign to these and other sup- 
porters for three reasons: first, it 
presupposes only a subjectivist conception of 
value and thereby eschews the idea that there 
are value-objects or properties in the world; sec- 
ond, it claims that the hypothetical imperative 
(which is the hallmark of instrumental rea- 
soning) is reducible to a (scientifically re- 
spectable) statement of a causal connection 
between an action and an object or state of 
affairs, linked to an appeal to what is taken to 
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be the actually existing preference for the 
effect in the agent; and third, it assumes what 
seems to be the unremarkable psychological 
thesis that people want to satisfy as many of 
their preferences as possible—or to put it 
succinctly—to maximize their satisfaction. 
Together these three features would appear 
to allow the theory to generate normative 
prescriptions even while not presupposing 
anything fundamentally normative in its 
foundations. In particular, the prescriptive 
character of an instrumentalist’s hypotheti- 
cal imperative is, it would seem, entirely re- 
ducible to non-normative elements which 
are permissible within a physicalist scheme 
of the world. Moreover, expected utility the- 
ory seems a particularly good implementa- 
tion of instrumentalism precisely because it 
aims to be metaphysically cautious. For ex- 
ample, developers of the theory such as von 
Neumann/Morgenstern and Savage deliber- 
ately sought to link the theory with an aus- 
tere psychological behaviorism that would 
withstand positivist metaphysical scrutiny.” 

But what if it turns out that the instrumen- 
tal model is implicitly making an appeal to 
norm-derived necessary reasons akin to 
those appealed to by, say, Kantian theories of 
moral reasoning? I shall now argue that it 
does—which means that for the physicalist 
committed to giving only a certain kind of 
naturalistic explanation of normative au- 
thority, this theory is no more worthy of his 
commitment than any moral or non-instru- 
mental theory of human reason. In making 
this argument, I am following the strategy 
for combatting this type of moral skepticism 
recommended by J. L. Mackie, who noted in 
the course of presenting his argument that 
moral objectivism presupposes “queer” 
metaphysical properties or objects whose ex- 
istence is completely untenable to a physical- 
ist. Mackie notes, “the best move for the 
moral objectivist is not to evade this issue, 
but to look for companions in guilt.””’ In 
effect, that is what I will do. I will argue that 
the appeal to objective normative authority 
implicit in Aristotelian or Kantian theories 
of reasoning is present in the instrumentalist 
theory, although the content of the norms to 
which instrumentalists appeal may seem su- 
perficially more believable. 


V. NON-INSTRUMENTAL REASONING IN 
EXPECTED UTILITY THEORY 


Let me start by noting that expected utility 
theory—as it is standardly understood in 
economics—cannot be an implementation 
of instrumentalism. Because the founders of 
expected utility theory wanted to avoid in- 
corporating into their theory any psycholog- 
ical speculations about the fundamental 
springs of human behavior that would not 
pass positivist muster, their theory officially 
takes no stand on what it is inside us that 
generates our preferences. But this means 
our preferences could be generated by all 
sorts of things—including reason itself. So, 
for as long as the theorist want to keep the 
theory free of psychological speculation, 
then, to avoid committing himself to a partic- 
ular psychological theory, this theorist must 
leave open the possibility that there might be 
some kind of reasoning operating in the cre- 
ation of our preferences. To put the point 
succinctly, as long as expected utility theory is 
psychologically neutral it cannot claim to bea 
complete account of human rationality. Al- 
though expected utility theory can be an im- 
plementation of what reason’s instrumental 
role is like, it cannot be an implementation of 
instrumentalism, i.e., the view that reason’s 
only role is instrumental. 

In order to make it an implementation of 
instrumentalism, one must add to expected 
utility theory psychological content to the ef- 
fect that preferences are generated by en- 
tirely non-rational sources. Economists 
intent on keeping controversial psychologi- 
cal speculations out of their theory may not 
want to do this, but ironically not doing so 
prevents them from embracing, from the 
physicalist standpoint, what they would take 
to be the most metaphysically acceptable 
theory of reason available. 

But even the addition of this problematic 
content won’t save the theory as an im- 
plementaton of instrumentalism. Considel 
that expected utility theorists make prefer- 
ences the definers of the ends of our action 
and hence of that which is subjectively valu. 
able. Yet they assume that, in order to be 
value-defining, preferences must satisfy cer 
tain axioms of expected utility theory, e.g 


completeness, transitivity, monotonicity, and 
continuity.*° Now experimental data strongly 
suggests that, as a matter of fact, human pref- 
erences do not tend to satisfy these axioms. 
Nonetheless, many expected utility theorists 
intuitively want to say that they ought to satisfy 
them, so that if they do not do so they are 
defective. For example, David Gauthier says 
outright that the transitivity axiom holds our 
preferences up to a standard, whichis, in effect, 
a kind of consistency standard.*! And Leonard 
Savage claims that the axioms of rational 
choice theory are analogous to rules of logic, 
whose justification many would contend is 
non-consequentialist.72 Such remarks make it 
easy for critics to charge that expected utility 
theorists are using these principles of reason 
non-instrumentally to determine, at least par- 
tially, what the ends of a rational human 
being will be. 

But we must not go too fast. Instrumental- 
ists have at their disposal an interesting way 
to argue otherwise. In particular, if they can 
defend these principles instrumentally, they 
can ultimately argue that agents should en- 
sure that their preferences satisfy these prin- 
ciples (only) because it is utility-maximizing 
for them to do so. Such an argument makes 
these axioms of reason instrumental rather 
than non-instrumental, and by doing so al- 
lows the instrumentalist to appeal to them 
consistent with his claim that reason’s only 
function is instrumental. 

In fact, this is exactly the kind of argument 
McClennen?? makes for the axioms of ex- 
pected utility theory. McClennen attempts to 
show that, were an agent to fail to follow 
these axioms, she would be placed in a “prag- 
matically indefensible” situation, unable to 
maximize her preferences effectively. He dis- 
tinguishes this “pragmatic” style of justifica- 
tion from two types of non-consequentialist 
approaches to understanding reason, both of 
which would be highly problematic for a 
physicalist: first, the foundationalist sort, 
which justifies (what are taken to be intu- 
itively irresistible) principles of reasoning ei- 
ther as foundations of rational thought or as 
those which follow from such foundational 
principles; and second, the coherentist sort, 
which justifies principles insofar as they co- 
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here well with other intuitively acceptable 
principles of reasoning. 

However, any consequentialist defense of 
these principles is conceptually incoherent, 
so that if these principles must be included in 
any plausible model of human reason, that 
model cannot be a purely instrumental one. 
Consider that preferences must satisfy these 
principles in order to be value-defining and 
thus definitive of “good consequences.” So 
the consequences by which actions will be 
judged are indirectly determined by these 
principles: they establish which preferences, 
and thus which consequences, count in the 
rational evaluation of action. But since these 
principles are partially definitive of what will 
count as good consequences, their own defini- 
tion and defense must be conceptually prior to 
a conception of such consequences. And this 
means these principles must be defined and 
defended non-consequentially. This problem 
is clearly present in McClennen’s defense: Mc- 
Clennen presupposes that we have in hand a 
coherent set of the agent’s preferences to 
which we appeal when we defend the princi- 
ples—a set that can only be coherent if it satis- 
fies at least some of the axioms (or else weaker 
versions of them) which his defense is sup- 
posed to justify. Consider the Dutch Book 
argument, which McClennen gives as an ex- 
ample of the pragmatic defense for the tran- 
sitivity principle: according to that argument, 
the agent has preferences for something, e.g. 
money, such that a Dutch bookie could bilk 
him out of that something unless his other 
preferences were transitive. But note that 
the agent’s preferences for this something, 
e.g. money, must already be at least non-cy- 
clical, if not transitive, in order for this argu- 
ment to work. So if the pragmatic defense 
presupposes some sort of minimal ordering 
of at least some preferences, then that de- 
fense rests on the defensibility of those prin- 
ciples effecting the minimal ordering. Since 
such a defense cannot be consequentialist in 
nature—because the principles being de- 
fended are what partially define conse- 
quences—it must be a foundationalist or 
coherentist (or, at any rate, non- 
consequentialist) defense. 

So it turns out to be impossible to offer a 
consequentialist theory of human reason “all 
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the way down.” The instrumental model of 
reason—indeed, any consequentialist theory 
of reason—must rely on non-consequential- 
ist, non-instrumental principles of reasoning 
in order to be able to define what preferences 
count as value-defining for the agent, and thus 
to define the “good” consequences” which the 
agent should be striving to maximize. To be 
able to reason instrumentally, we must be 
able to reason non-instrumentally. 

Note that this argument explores the way 
in which expected utility theory relies on 
non-instrumental principles of reasoning 
even to be able to know what a “conse- 
quence” is. Hence it points up how naive in- 
strumentalists have been in thinking about 
consequences and outcomes. The instrumen- 
tal model takes it for granted that we can all 
recognize a “consequence” when we see 
one: ends are supposed to be well-defined 
and obvious; we deliberate only about 
means. But as I will explore further in an- 
other place, the application of consistency 
axioms to preferences is just one of many 
ways in which people reason non-instrumen- 
tally in order to determine how they “ought” 
to understand and evaluate the conse- 
quences of their actions. 


VI. THE NORMATIVITY OF 
INSTRUMENTALISM ITSELF 


There is another subtle appeal to non-in- 
strumental normative principles in any instru- 
mental model, whether or not it is an expected 
utility version of that model. Recall the instru- 
mentalist position discussed above, that the 
authoritative force of hypothetical imperatives 
is derived entirely from non-normative ele- 
ments. However, I want to argue that such a 
derivation is impossible, and that in order to 
have any authoritative force as a prescription 
of reason, a hypothetical imperative must 
presuppose a particular normative idea at its 
foundation, namely the normative idea that 
we ought to do that which will achieve what 
we consider to be good. 

Suppose there is a person who (as a matter 
of fact) only acts on his occurrent motives, 
and knows this fact about himself. Whereas 
Hobbes’s fool or Hume’s knave believes “I 
will only do that action which I can establish 


it is in my interest to perform,” this individ- 
ual, whom I will call Hampton’s “curmud- 
geon,” believes: I will only do that action 
which is prompted in me by the strongest oc- 
current motive. Note that whereas the fool’s 
and knave’s remark can be interpreted as a 
prescriptive principle setting out what 
counts as legitimate reasons for action, the 
curmudgeon’s remark has no prescriptive 
overtones (he is not saying that he ought 
only to act on occurrent motives) but is 
merely setting out what he takes to be an 
accurate descriptive statement about how 
and why he behaves as he does. 

Now given their statement, the fool and 
the knave take it to be possible on occasion 
to perform actions for which they have no 
immediate occurrent motive if and when 
these actions will causally effect states of af- 
fairs leading to the satisfaction of desires or 
preferences which, they believe, defines 
their self-interest. However, the curmud- 
geon will do no such thing (although let us 
assume that he is capable of doing so—acting 
from reason isn’t impossible for him, but 
only something he doesn’t do). Therefore, if 
he has no occurrent motive to go to the den- 
tist, he will not go, even if he knows that such 
a visit would enable him to satisfy self-re- 
garding desires in the future. Some might 
contend that, were he to know such a thing, 
that knowledge should produce in him an 
occurrent motive to go to the dentist; but 
surely whether or not this is true is a matter 
of contingent psychological fact. As Boyd 
would note, it certainly cannot be a necessar- 
ily true fact. So let us say that our curmud- 
geon is a human being in whom such 
knowledge does not always generate the cor- 
responding occurrent motive. So this individ- 
ual is someone who can know that he has a 
preference for x and that y is a means to x, but 
will not always have an occurrent motive to 
do y. And when he does not, he will not do y. 

Now suppose you saw this curmudgeon re- 
fusing to do y even though he admitted to 
wanting x, and you issued a hypothetical im- 
perative to him to the effect that he ought to 
do y to achieve x. If you took your hypothet- 
ical “imperative” to be merely a statement of 
a causal connection between an action and 
an outcome you believe to be desired by the 


agent, then if he ignores you after you have 
ittered it, you would merely shrug and turn 
away. But if you are a good instrumentalist, 
you would mean your hypothetical impera- 
tive to have real normative force, and not to 
be a mere statement of the causal facts. ‘Thus 
you would charge him with making a mistake 
if he didn’t follow it, calling him “wrong” or 
“irrational.” (“He ought to do y; he’s irratio- 
nal not to do it,” you would insist.) But to 
respond to him this way is to attribute to him 
an authoritative reason for action which, as it 
happens, he doesn’t recognize insofar as it 
neither produces nor is itself an occurrent 
motive. So by saying this, you are attributing 
to him an “external reason” in Bernard 
Williams’ sense, i.e., a reason that you take to 
be his but which is not in his current motiva- 
tional set.?5 And you are taking yourself to 
be warranted to do so by virtue of the fact 
that you believe this reason applies to him 
whether he likes it or not. 

So in essence you are maintaining that, no 
matter the peculiar psychological or social 
facts that explain his curmudgeonly behav- 
ior, he necessarily has a reason to do y in 
order to achieve x in these circumstances—a 
necessary reason which, at the moment, he 
does not recognize. Or to put it another way, 
when you say that he ought to do y to achieve 
his desired end x, then you believe, given that 
he wants x, and y is the means to x, that it 
follows logically that he has a reason to do y. 
But this means you are judging him—and 
criticizing him—using a norm that you are 
assuming to be objectively valid, in just the 
way moral theorists take their moral norms 
to be valid. In particular, you are appealing 
to the objective authority of what I will call 
the Consequentialist Norm: “Act so as to per- 
form the most effective means to a desired 
end.” This norm is implicit in the fool’s and 
knave’s account of how they determine what 
action to perform, and it is the norm that you 
are using to attribute an external reason to 
the curmudgeon, a reason which you believe 
he has necessarily, no matter his views about 
what his motivations are. 

But surely, an instrumentalist might reply, 
this consequentialist norm is an irresistible 
one! Nevertheless its irresistibility shouldn’t 
distract us from the fact that it’s still a norm, 
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whose claim to give us necessary reasons for 
action has to be justified. 

At this point the instrumentalist has two 
choices: he can attempt to justify the norm 
consistent with a physicalist metaphysics, or 
he can banish the norm from his instrumen- 
talist theory. But doing the first is impossible 
as long as one assumes that norms cannot be 
natural: one cannot, for example, do so by 
justifying this norm consequentially, by ar- 
guing that you ought to follow it if you want 
to achieve what you take to be good, because 
that argument actually presupposes the con- 
sequentialist norm that is supposed to be the 
object of justification. And justifying the 
norm non-consequentially would require a 
physicalist defense of the idea that we have, 
at times, necessary reasons for action, a de- 
fence which physicalists such as Boyd take to 
be impossible. It would therefore seem that 
if the instrumentalist wants to defend it, he is 
forced back to some kind of coherentist or 
foundationalist position in order to defend it, 
and thereby fighting on the same metaphysi- 
cally problematic normative ground as his op- 
ponents. And they can reasonably ask, given 
that he thinks it can make sense to say that we 
have necessary reasons to act instrumentally, 
why it can’t also make sense to say that we 
have necessary reasons to act morally. 

Suppose the instrumentalist chose the 
second option, and dropped the norm from 
his theory: now his hypothetical “impera- 
tives” are merely assertions of causal con- 
nections, which give “reasons” for an agent 
to act only if, as it happens, the agent has a 
pre-existing motive to perform y, or if the 
agent is affected by the assertion such that 
she develops a motive to do y. In this case, 
the force of the “ought” is only contingent. 
But such a theory can never convict some- 
one of acting irrationally! Those who hear 
the imperative and don’t perform y are 
merely those who don’t have a motive to do 
y. So they make no mistake when they don’t 
perform y, because they have no internal rea- 
son to perform y (which is the only kind of 
reason the theory recognizes).*° Of course 
the theory generates causal assertions which, 
coupled with our preferences, might gener- 
ate in us a motive to perform an action. But 
these assertions are not genuine imperatives, 
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for they amount merely to psychologically 
efficacious way of talking, and not normative 
prescriptions setting out what we ought to do 
if we wish not to be among those whose be- 
havior violates the standards of reason. 

If these arguments are right, we must con- 
clude that one cannot reduce normative 
statements to non-normative elements: or 
alternatively, we cannot hope to build au- 
thoritative precriptions from entirely natural 
components—unless, of course, the natural 
is understood to include the normative, as 
those who deny the fact/value distinction in- 
sist. But for those who maintain that distinc- 
tion, trying to “naturalize the normative” is 
impossible. Indeed, this is a lesson that natu- 
ralized epistemologists, who (like Boyd) often 
appeal to instrumental reason as they perform 
their naturalizing, are advised to reflect upon. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


What I aim to propose in these last reflec- 
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tions is not, as other critics of the instrumen- 
tal model have done, a new conception of 
reason, but rather a new kind of reflection 
about the foundations of our theorizing 
about reason, which I believe will ultimately 
dislodge the instrumental model from the po- 
sition of prominence it has enjoyed for so 
many years. Once we realize that we do not 
understand the instrumentalists’ “obvious tru- 
isms” about reason, and once those sympa- 
thetic to physicalism realize that they cannot 
be sure that their metaphysical ground is any 
sounder when they make instrumental evalua- 
tions than when they make non-instrumental 
or moral evaluations, all of us should be more 
open to a variety of non-instrumental ideas, 
and finally in a position to begin searching 
for the justificational sources of a fully ade- 
quate conception of reason. And such a con- 
ception would surely explain not only how 
reason can be a useful tool for satisfying our 
preferences but also what it means to say 
that reason is the hallmark of our humanity. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH PHENOMENALISM 


Lenn E. Goodman 


P HENOMENALISM is the reduction of 
material things to sensa. As A. J. Ayer, one of 
its ablest advocates, explained years ago, it is 
not best expressed in the strange sounding 
metaphysical claim “that material things are 
nothing but collections of actual and possible 
sense-data.” For such formulations may 
seem to leave it open to objectors to say that 
phenomenalists miss the “unity” or “sub- 
stantiality” of natural objects or to complain 
that one cannot see “how anything can be 
composed of so shadowy a being as a possi- 
ble sense datum.”! The kind of radical empir- 
icism that motivates phenomenalism does 
not take much stock in “unity” or “substanti- 
ality.” Certainly these are not the sorts of 
thing that radical empiricists will count as 
immediate givens of consciousness. But 
when Mill proposed that we identify mate- 
rial things with “permanent possibilities of 
sensation,” what he had in mind was onto- 
logical economy, preventing the prolifera- 
tion of entities. Possibilities too are not 
immediate givens of consciousness, and 
nothing in any sensum assures us incontro- 
vertibly, or at all, of the permanence of its 
possibility (or even that of suitably related 
successors). But, for Ayer’s purposes, it is 
perfectly legitimate to allow a category dif- 
ference between sensa and material things. If 
that is all that is meant in the talk about 
“unity” and “substantiality” or the oblique 
references to solidity borne by the contrast 
between words like “substantial” and “shad- 
owy,” then the distinction of sensa from 
things seems to Ayer quite innocuous. The 
phenomenalist point is not to submerge such 
category distinctions but to recognize that 
“the propositions which are ordinarily ex- 
pressed by sentences which refer to material 
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things could also be expressed by sentences 
which referred exclusively to sense data; and 
the inclusion of possible as well as actual 
sense-data among the elements of the mate- 
rial things must be taken only to imply a rec- 
ognition that some of these statements about 
sense-data will have to be hypothetical.” 

The one thing that phenomenalism has 
going for it, at least in the eyes of its admir- 
ers, is its frequent and thorough use of 
Occam’s Razor. If Spinoza is wrong in saying 
that simplicity and complexity are subjective 
matters and there is a real difference and 
basis for preference of the simple over the 
complex solution, or more precisely, of onto- 
logical economy over ontological prodigal- 
ity, then phenomenalism clearly is to be 
preferred to any form of realism. This philos- 
ophers have known at least since Berkeley 
pointed out the mysterious and unknowable 
Ding an sich lurking behind Locke’s sensory 
impressions, a solid and substantial body that 
was the purported cause of those impres- 
sions, yet for that very reason could never be 
numbered among them but must be ac- 
counted a projection, a being of reason. 

If bodies are abstractions, hypostatizations 
of our psychic or intellectual responses to 
impressions, then clearly radical empiricism 
must dispense with them as the first and fore- 
most of our metaphysical notions; and the 
most consistent and rigorous empiricism will 
be the one that exercises the courage to give 
up its pretensions to realism about any exter- 
nal world. For no collection of subjective im- 
pressions, it is argued, however high they are 
piled, will add up to an extra-mental reality. 
We have impressions, subjective notions, 
even opinions perhaps. But to go beyond 
these by positing whole new classes of enti- 
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ties and relations—bodies, causal connec- 
tions, natural kinds—would seem to incur 
ontic expenses well over budget. There is, it 
is argued, no obvious reason why sensa or 
impressions or opinions cannot just account 
for themselves, 1.e., why they cannot just be, 
be what they are, without anyone’s invoking 
new classes of entities to “account for” them, 
sustain or support them ontically or causally 
or conceptually. Occam’s razor bars the way 
to such prodigality. Or so phenomenalism 
seems to insist. 

But Occam’s razor, curiously enough, also 
provides an elegant refutation of phenome- 
nalism, and that is the subject of the present 
article. I will argue that phenomenalism is 
not more parsimonious ontologically than 
the realism it rejects. But such an argument 
serves no purpose unless the position it ad- 
dresses is well motivated, well formulated, 
and well tenanted. If no one holds phenome- 
nalism, if no one is moved to hold it by the 
reasons and values I am saying that it fails to 
serve, or if the position is simply incoherent 
and thus untenable, my argument will fail, 
for want of a target, for want of purchase on 
that target, or for want of a target worth tak- 
ing aim at. A glance at the dialectic of phe- 
nomenalism will reveal just how well 
tenanted this position is, how perennial its 
appeal is, and how safe it is from the sorts of 
objection that are familiarly cast up at it. But 
I also have a tactical reason for wanting to 
lay bare the defensive posture of phenome- 
nalism as worked out by its defenders. For, as 
with many a tragic hero, its greatest strength 
underlies its greatest weakness. It is the im- 
pregnability of phenomenalism to the ex- 
pected lines of attack that lays it open to the 
charge that I will make, that it achieves no 
greater ontic parsimony than its rivals. To 
make this clear, I divide my paper into two 
parts: The Dialectic of Phenomenalism, and 
The Failure of Parsimony. 


I. THE DIALECTIC OF PHENOMENALISM 


My starting point is in the recognition that 
phenomenalism is capable of a perfectly co- 
herent and pragmatically unexceptionable 
account of appearances. Exponents and ex- 
ploiters of the phenomenalist option in phi- 


losophy have known this at least since the 
time of Sextus Empiricus. The dialectical ap- 
peal to praxis, the natural tu quoque that real- 
ists would like to turn against phenomenalism, 
fails to turn up any inner incoherence. That 
is, it fails to discover that the phenomenalist 
is out of touch with the world of things we 
talk about in ordinary sentences, and it fails 
to find a pragmatic inconsistency between 
the precepts and the practice of phenome- 
nalists, specifically, their active engagement 
in what others identify as the world of mate- 
rial things. 

David Hume was a pioneer of modern 
phenomenalism, in his insistence on the ana- 
lytic distinction between the things that ap- 
pear to us, the things that we suppose, and 
the things that are dreamed of in our philos- 
ophies. But phenomenalism was not Hume’s 
goal. On the way to determining that “The 
only existences of which we are certain, are 
perceptions, which being immediately pres- 
ent to us by consciousness, command our 
strongest assent,” that, “no beings are ever 
present to the mind but perceptions,” and 
that, the philosophical hypothesis “of the 
double existence of perceptions and objects” 
is the monstrous offspring of two principles, 
which are contrary to each other... and which 
are mutually unable to destroy one an- 
other,” Hume entertains the question 
whether his subtle philosophical analyses 
have not cut him off from the ordinary world 
of ordinary people and experiences. The an- 
swer he reaches is of telling import: 


Shou’d it here be asked of me, whether I sin- 
cerely assent to this argument, which I seem to 
take such pains to inculcate, and whether I be 
really one of those Skeptics, who hold that all is 
uncertain, and that our judgment is not in any 
thing possest of any measures of truth and 
falshood; I shou’d reply, that this question is 
entirely superfluous, and that neither I, nor any 
other person was sincerely and constantly of 
that opinion. Nature, by an absolute and un- 
controulable necessity has determin’d us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feel; nor can we 
any more forbear viewing certain objects in a 
stronger and fuller light, upon account of their 
customary connexion with a present impres- 
sion, than we can hinder ourselves from think- 
ing as long as we are awake, or seeing the 


surrounding bodies when we turn our eyes to- 
wards them in broad sunshine. Whoever has 
taken the pains to refute the cavils of this total 
Skepticism, has really disputed without an an- 
tagonist, and endeavour’d by arguments to es- 
tablish a faculty, which nature has antecedently 
implanted in the mind, and render’d unavoid- 
able.* 


If metaphysics is one of the two mutually 
indestructible forces, nature is the other. 
Hume would just as soon express the opposi- 
tion in terms of health and melancholy, or 
daylight and dreary solitude: 


Most fortunately it happens, that since reason 
is incapable of dispelling these clouds, nature 
herself suffices to that purpose and cures me of 
this philosophical melancholy and delirium, ei- 
ther by relaxing this bent of mind, or by some 
avocation, and lively impression of my senses, 
which obliterate all these chimeras. I dine, I 
play a game of back-gammon, I converse, and 
am merry with my friends; and when after 
three or four hours’ amusement, I wou’d return 
to these speculations, they appear so cold, and 
strain’d and ridiculous, that I cannot find it in 
my heart to enter into them any farther. Here 
then I find myself absolutely and necessarily 
determin’d to live, and talk, and act like other 
people in the common affairs of life. 


So if a Dr. Johnson or a Diogenes wants to 
kick a rock or a barrel to prove that it is real, 
he can still be dismissed as a naif, but nature 
speaks against the philosopher and in behalf 
of the naif, not so much telling us or even 
convincing us, but determining us to accept 
his world and all that it holds within it. Only 
a rare and “fantastic” party of Skeptics, 
Hume argues, cleaves in theory to the dic- 
tates of principle, that is, of radical empiri- 
cism, and even they are inconsistent when it 
comes to practice: 


Thus the Skeptic still continues to reason and 
believe, even tho’ he asserts, that he cannot 
defend his reason by reason; and by the same 
rule he must assent to the principle concerning 
the existence of the body, tho’ he cannot pre- 
tend by any arguments of philosophy to main- 
tain its veracity. Nature has not left this to his 
choice, and has doubtless esteem’d it an affair 
of too great importance to be trusted to our 
uncertain reasonings and speculations, We may 
well ask, What causes induce us to believe in the 
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existence of body? but ’tis vain to ask Whether 
there be body or not? That is a point, which we 
must take for granted in all our reasonings. 


A word of rebuttal from the “fantastical 
sect” of Skeptics suffices to reveal that 
Hume’s charges of incoherence are un- 
founded. Skeptics believe that they can eas- 
ily differentiate immediate appearances 
from matters of judgment. It is in this sense 
that they are the true founders of phenome- 
nalism and detectors of the metaphysical di- 
mensions of our common opinions about 
bodies, causes, selves, and all other things 
that lie beyond the purview of our immedi- 


ate and therefore unquestionable apprehen- 


sion. It is not the case that Skeptics are 
simply another kind of foundationalists who 
mistakenly believe that they can identify a 
privileged class of knowledge claims on 
which to build a new or critical vision of the 
world. On the contrary, the only thing that 
privileges certain claims as unproblematic 
for the Skeptic is the complete confinement 
of those claims to the realm of subjectivity. 
Cogency becomes plausibility; perceptions 
are appearances. Far from the post-modern 
notion that appearances project worlds, 
Skeptics believe that “worlds” project only 
appearances. Only appearances can be af- 
firmed, nothing more. Here the only objec- 
tivity is the fact of subjectivity, and nothing 
(so it is insisted) is to be built upon that fact. 

Yet the project of Pyrrhonism, as Sextus 
makes clear, is not to overthrow all knowl- 
edge claims, but to isolate metaphysics, to 
escape the worry and the irresolvable de- 
bates of speculative philosophy by bracket- 
ing and cutting off the insoluble tangles of 
argument that dogmatic philosophers (any 
who have opinions on matters of ultimate 
truth and value) use habitually to belabor 
one another and bedevil human existence. 
To do so, there must be a clear distinction of 
the problematic from the unproblematic; 
and the clearest distinction that skeptics 
have to offer is the distinction between what 
is obvious and what is not. This is what phe- 
nomenalists mean by appealing to appear- 
ances. Appearances are obvious; therefore 
they stay. Inferences are problematic; there- 
fore they must be jettisoned. Extra-mental 
realities, as rationalized in a realism of the 
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kind that the Skeptics criticized in Epicurus 
or that Berkeley pilloried in Locke—all exis- 
tences beyond the immediate givens of con- 
sclousness—are inferential and thus mere 
subjects of dogmatic wrangling, not uncon- 
troversial, incontrovertible fact. 

When a Pyrrhonist denies the possibility 
of proof, he defines proof in the language of 
his adversaries, as a true, deductive inference 
from agreed premises to a non-evident con- 
clusion.° It is such inferences that a skeptic, 
as one whose doubts extend to logic, finds 
problematic and controversial. What is evi- 
dent requires no proof. As Sextus explains, 
“the Skeptic gives assent to the feelings 
which are the necessary results of sense-im- 
pressions, and he would not, for example, 
when feeling heat or cold, say, ‘I believe that 
I am not hot’ or cold.” On the contrary: 


Those who say that ‘the Skeptics abolish 
appearances’ or phenomena, seem to me to be 
unacquainted with the statements of our 
School... we do not overthrow the affective 
sense-Impressions which induce our assent in- 
voluntarily; and these impressions are the ‘ap- 
pearances.’ When we question whether the 
underlying object is such as it appears, we grant 
the fact that it appears, and our doubt does not 
concern the appearance itself but the account 
given of that appearance... honey appears to us 
to be sweet (and this we grant, for we perceive 
sweetness through the senses), but whether it is 
also sweet in its essence is for us a matter of 
doubt, since this is not an appearance but a 
judgement regarding the appearance. And 
even if we do actually argue against the ap- 
pearances, we do not propound such argu- 
ments with the intention of abolishing 
appearances, but by way of pointing out the 
rashness of the Dogmatists; for if reason is such 
a trickster as to all but snatch away the appear- 
ances from under our very eyes, surely we 
should view it with suspicion in the case of 
things non-evident, so as not to display rash- 
ness by following it. 


Hume has in fact borrowed the reasoning of 
the Pyrrhonists to use against them, when he 
appeals to nature as his advocate and speaks 
of the necessity of our assent to what nature 
directs us to believe. Even when Hume de- 
clares judgment as natural a function as 
breathing, he is leaning on an ancient Skep- 


tic appeal to naturalism. For Pyrrhonists ar- 
gued that one cannot keep a dog from licking 
its wounds, or a man from following his nat- 
ural bent.® But evidently Hume and Sextus 
draw the line rather differently between the 
inescapable and the problematic. 

Hume wants to allow causal judgments, 
even talk of bodies and minds external to our 
own, and he wants to use the classic Pyrrho- 
nist appeal to nature to license them. Sextus 
wants to hold in doubt the correspondence 
to reality of any of the notions we may infer 
from subjective appearances, preserving 
only those appearances intact. For external 
or ultimate reality is the problematic subject 
of the problematic science of metaphysics, 
whereas appearances are beyond question.? 
Yet the appeal to nature seems to cover quite 
a multitude of phenomena. The analogy of a 
dog licking its wounds is applied not in an- 
swer to the simple Humean question, “How 
can I be sure that the floor will bear my 
weight?” or “How can I decide to leave the 
room through the door rather than the win- 
dow or know that the stairs will still be in the 
stairwell when I am ready to descend?” Such 
questions were ancient and trite in the time 
of Sextus. For the Stoic philosophers had 
charged that a true Skeptic was reduced to 
complete lassitude or paralysis, and Galen 
expatiated on the attack, wondering whether 
a Skeptic should stay in bed, uncertain 
whether it was day just because the sun had 
appeared. For the Stoics took it as a para- 
digm case of logical inference that we con- 
clude that it is day when we see the sunlight 
streaming in the window.’° But sophisticated 
Skeptics like Sextus could rely on a 
Hellenistic version of the philosophy of as if, 
and needed draw no realistic conclusions or 
inferences about the unseen positions of the 
stars and planets to act on the assumption 
that it was day. 

Confident that advanced Pyrrhonists 
could deal with appearances just as effec- 
tively as “dogmatists” claimed to deal with 
the putative realities behind them, Sextus 
addressed a more challenging ad hominem 
question: “How can a Pyrrhonist practice 
medicine?” For Sextus, like Galen, was a 
practicing physician. His answer was that we 
do what we have to do and are perfectly at 


home in doing it. What would be inconsistent 
in a Skeptic would be to range beyond the 
phenomena and venture into explanatory 
speculations as to, say, the true nature and 
causes of diseases, the real character or exis- 
tence of the bodies that are thought to pro- 
voke our subjective sensations. One may 
indeed employ hypotheses, so long as one does 
not take them in a realistic sense. Rather, one 
must take them, to use the modern word, 
pragmatically. For, as Sextus explains, he 
himself is not actually an Empiric (as the sur- 
name by which posterity knows him might 
suggest), but a Methodic in medicine: 


it must be recognized that inasmuch as Empir- 
icism positively affirms the inapprehensibility 
of what is non-evident it is not identical with 
Skepticism; nor would it be consistent in a 
Skeptic to embrace that doctrine. He could 
more easily, in my opinion, adopt the so-called 
‘Method’; for it alone of the Medical systems 
appears to avoid the rash treatment of things 
non-evident by arbitrary assertions as to their 
apprehensibility or non-apprehensibility, and, 
following appearances, derives from them 
what seems to be beneficial, in accordance with 
the practice of the Skeptics.’ 


The Method was no raw trial and error of the 
type pilloried in Galen’s dialogue on medical 
empiricism,” but a hypothetical, if highly 
structured and conceptual art that was only 
careful to avoid all claims about what really 
constituted a cause or cure.” Tradition and 
reports of experience are more than wel- 
come in such an art, and readily accessible. 
Sextus generalizes the point by reference to 
“the common life,” the very life that Hume 
holds up as the antithesis and antidote of 
Skepticism: “the common life,” Sextus 
writes, “in which the Skeptic also shares, is 
four-fold, one part depending on the direct- 
ing force of Nature, another on the compul- 
sion of the affections, another on the 
tradition of laws and customs, and another 
on the training of the arts. So then, just as the 
Skeptic, in virtue of the compulsion of the 
affections, is guided by thirst to drink and by 
hunger to food, and in like manner to other 
such objects, in the same way the Methodical 
physician is guided by the pathological affec- 
tions to the corresponding remedies.” 

Such accommodations as these do not 
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mean that a strict or consistent Skeptic has 
now made his peace with physical bodies, ex- 
ternal causes, general explanations, or other 
judgments in which the mind seeks to reach 
beyond the confines of its own conscious- 
ness—any more than a willingness to live in 
conformity to prevailing norms and customs 
amounts to a Skeptic’s acceptance of some 
corresponding set of moral teachings about 
the true nature of the good. Skepticism was 
precisely the program of suspending judg- 
ment on all such matters. It eschewed any 
opinions about the true character of the 
world. In regard to reality, it was less meta- 
physical than Berkeley or such recent phe- 
nomenalists as Ayer in The Foundations of 
Empirical Knowledge, or the Russell of Our 
Knowledge of the External World, since it 
avoided the claim that appearances are the 
realities. But in avoiding the imputation of 
existence to any external reality and refusing 
to make claims about the world beyond the 
immediacy of what is presented in appear- 
ances, the ancient Skeptics fortified them- 
selves in the same aerie that would later be 
held by the modern phenomenalists. Like 
these successors, the ancient Skeptics sought 
to avoid any claims that went beyond the 
immediately given. And like them they ac- 
commodated to the common world by 
bracketing its terms within subjectivity or 
the oblique discourse of tradition and con- 
vention. 

Myles Burnyeat has argued, from 
Cyrenaic parallels, against a stringently sub- 
jectivist reading of Pyrrhonist reports of ex- 
periences like being warmed or cooled, cut 
or burnt. To bifurcate such experiences as 
these into a phenomenal and a realist com- 
ponent, he holds, would import Cartesian di- 
visions into the ancient Skeptics’ debates. 
His reading has been vigorously rebutted by 
Leo Groarke.!6 But it is not essential to settle 
the issue here.!” The Skeptic’s use of expres- 
sions that may have realistic import in ordi- 
nary language does not amount to a 
commitment on the Skeptic’s part to any re- 
alistic theses. The parallel with phenomenal- 
ism here is complete: The modern 
phenomenalist does not simply stop using 
words like “car” or “airplane,” let alone 
avoid words like “breakfast” or “dinner,” or 
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even “nourishing” or “carcinogenic.” Phe- 
nomenalists just eschew what they take to be 
the realistic import that they acknowledge 
such terms have in common usage.!8 

I think we can concede the perfect legiti- 
macy and coherence of the use of ordinary 
language (and behaviors) by Skeptics and 
phenomenalists alike. To avoid philosophi- 
cal or metaphysical dogmatism (for clearly 
there may still be dogmatism in the transmis- 
sion and reception of customs or traditions) 
the Skeptic has only to be careful to avoid 
inappropriate existential import or realistic 
causal inference in making judgments. That 
is, to put the matter in contemporary terms, 
he will need a transformation rule that al- 
lows him to employ all the familiar terms and 
notions of the arts and sciences, laws and 
customs of his society and his metier, but 
without their familiar dogmatic intensions. 
Twentieth century philosophers have 
worked out systematically how this can be 
done. C. I. Lewis gives a fine example in An 
Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation: 


there are three classes of empirical statements. 
First there are formulations of what is pres- 
ently given in experience.... Second, there are 
terminating judgments, and statements of 
them. These represent some prediction of fur- 
ther possible experience. They find their cue in 
what is given: but what they state is something 
taken to be verifiable by some test which in- 
volves a way of acting.... Third, there are non- 
terminating judgments which assert objective 
reality; some state of affairs is actual. These are 
so named because, while there is nothing in the 
import of such objective statements which is 
intrinsically unverifiable, and hence nothing 
included in them which is not expressible in 
some terminating judgment, nevertheless no 
`- limited set of particular predictions of empiri- 
cal eventualities can completely exhaust the 
significance of such an objective statement.’? 


Lewis is emphatic in urging that most of our 
empiric judgments are of the non-terminat- 
ing type and that this holds true “of the sim- 
plest and most trivial, as much as of the most 
important. The statement that something is 
blue, for example, or is square—as con- 
trasted with merely looking blue or appear- 
ing to be square—has, always, implications 
of further possible experience, beyond what 


should, at any particular time have been 
found true.”” The practical usefulness of 
Skepticism is seen here in. giving us room to 
recognize our fallibility. But what is impor- 
tant for us in Lewis’ analysis is the claim that 
all empiric statements, including: those of 
“objective fact” are analyzable into termi- 
nating judgments, that is, into hypotheticals 
about possible future experiences. 

What can this mean? Evidently it means 
that if there is anything intended in a judg- 
ment about the world that is not captured in 
some combination of sentences about imme- 
diate appearances and sentences about pos- 
sible future appearances, then it must in 
principle be capturable in more of the same 
two kinds of sentences. Sentences about 
things resolve into sentences about appear- 
ances. For the Skeptic this means that even 
when we seem to be talking about things we 
need not commit ourselves to any judgments 
about their real nature or presence but can 
freely participate in the customary and con- 
ventional linguistic usage of thing-language, 
merely by making clear at some point that all 
apparent existential import in our state- 
ments is to be/taken as directed to some 
closed or open’set of possible and actual sub- 
jective experiences. 

The pragmatist may wish to take the fur- 
ther step,of equating the true sense of all 
such sentences with the set of hypotheticals 
to which they are to be reduced, treating ob- 
jectively intended statements as no more 
than elaborate and open-ended complexes 
of hypotheticals, many of which lie far be- 
yond'the conscious intentions of the speaker, 
or even far beyond his ken or that of his 
contemporaries. The phenomenalist may in- 
deed deny any objective sense whatever and 
treat objective or transcendental terms as 
having no possible reference beyond the 
suitably packaged phenomena to which the 
rule of transformation refers all potential in- 
quirers. But the Skeptic will find such dis- 
missal of the objective dogmatic.”! It is not 
his task in life to tell other people what they 
mean or ought to mean in using language, 
and he turns to an account like Lewis’ not for 
its potential as a means of eliminating the 
very notion of an external reality but for its 
reductive rule, which enables him to say 


whatever he needs to say about any subject 
that anyone else can talk about, but without 
the metaphysical commitments and entan- 
glements that ordinary language seems so 
often to render inescapable. 

As with any reductionistic equation, there 
is always the question of directionality: Are 
bodies and other purportedly objective 
things to be eliminated in favor of subjective 
complexes, or “preserved” as subjective 
complexes, their “objectivity” redefined as 
some form or another of subjectivity? For 
surely an analysis need not be destructive. 
But what matters to those who would avail 
themselves of the phenomenalistic turn, 
whether their ultimate aims are pragmatic, 
skeptical or purely subjectivist, is the trans- 
formation rule or system, the formula for 
transmuting object statements into subject 
statements; or better, into behaviors. Once 
this can be done, the opening for the 
Humean tu quoque disappears: The subjec- 
tivist does not cut himself off from the thick 
of life, from the arts and sciences, politics, the 
common life of the community, the language 
games we play, the relationships we enter. No 
mode of human discourse or engagement is 
closed off, since all can be assigned their reduc- 
tive significance in terminating judgments. 

Even religion, as some members of com- 
munities of faith and practice have not been 
slow to observe, is not closed to the phenom- 
enalist or Skeptic, provided he is careful to 
avoid metaphysical speculation or conjec- 
ture, to focus on mystical experience, faith, 
and the positive demands of custom and tra- 
dition. Ethics too can be engaged in and dis- 
cussed, although the discussion will focus on 
mores, usages, customary norms, seemingly 
accepted or established laws and their ex- 
pected outcomes. Of course one will be un- 
able to claim that one norm or practice is 
categorically better than another, or that any 
form of change represents moral growth, so- 
cial progress or civilizational regress. The 
supposition that ethics can be made prag- 
matic or empiric by translation of its dicta 
into predictions about sensations like plea- 
sure and pain or other prima facie or empiric 
goods, including complex constructions of 
expected or desired phenomena, too readily 
overlooks the metaphysical content of the 
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notion that pleasure (or any other sensation 
or empirical desideratum) is a good. Dogma- 
tists in ethics would be precisely those who 
imagine that they know what is and what is 
not worthwhile. 

But phenomenalists are not as a class com- 
mitted to making categorical ethical judg- 
ments, and Skeptics think that no such 
judgments have more to recommend them 
than their alternatives. To give up making 
them might seem a small price to pay for the 
purity of empiricism—not to mention the 
peace of mind that Pyrrhonism promises 
from abandoning the quest for understand- 
ing. Disengagement from the search for what 
once was called the Good Life might even 
seem to yield a dividend in tolerance and the 
avoidance of fanaticism,” if only we could 
show that fanaticism is always and only the 
product of moral objectivism and if only we 
still had the language to pronounce toler- 
ance objectively a good thing and fanaticism 
a bad one. The moral phenomenalist, to be 
sure, need not categorically affirm the value 
of tolerance. He might rely on his hearer or 
interlocutor to make the relevant assump- 
tion. But that, in a way, as I shall shortly 
show, is precisely the fault with phenomenal- 
ism in general, its penchant for leaning on 
the categories it rejects. 

The power of a good transformation rule js 
that it assures us that we can avoid meta- 
physical dogmatism systematically without 
being debarred from the full range of human 
experience. A good transformation rule in 
this respect is like the ubiquitous “textured 
protein” that we find in our foodstuffs: It can 
proffer meat or ice cream or cheese or eggs 
without the consumer ever leaving the vege- 
table Kingdom. A good transformation rule 
shows us how to substitute subjectivity for 
objectivity without any loss of function. 


Il. THE FAILURE OF PARSIMONY 


It is here that Occam’s razor makes its tell- 
ing stroke, For if there is no loss of diversity 
or functional richness in the phenomenalist’s 
subjective universe as compared with the 
objectivist’s universe, where is the economy? 
If every item of the conventional vocabulary 
can be mapped onto the solecism of the sub- 
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jectivist, are there any fewer items, or is there 
any simpler a hierarchy of categories to mar- 
shall in the one scheme than the other? Phe- 
nomenalism will have far more entities than 
realism, since it will make an entity of every 
aspect of what a realist calls a thing. And if it 
is said that phenomenalism gives us fewer 
types of entities, the claim proves illusory. 
The same assurance that allows phenome- 
nalists to map the whole of human experi- 
ence into their de-objectified mode of 
speaking also guarantees that the categoreal 
scheme of phenomenalism will be no less 
complex than that of the realist. If anything, 
it will be more complex because of all the 
bracketing that goes on. The phenomenalist 
has avoided the unseen, the empirically un- 
known or non-evident. But what has it prof- 
ited him? His reduction rule has not brought 
him any reduction. Tofutti still costs as much 
as ice cream. 

And has he really eliminated any catego- 
ries at all? The ease with which he enters 
every sort of language game (and even plays 
at politics or ethics, provided everything is 
kept subjective, as in Comte’s positive sys- 
tem of human values and opinions) suggests 
that all the old categories of the object world 
are still present, bracketed, to be sure, and 
allegedly declawed, but not at all diminished 
in their categoreal] distinctness. Of course, it 
can be said that the phenomenalists’ goal 
was not simplicity but ontological economy, 
not the elimination of categories or control 
of their proliferation, but the avoidance of 
any non-evident ontic affirmations. But even 
here the economy seems a false one. If a phe- 
nomenalist can use words like “nutritious” 
and “carcinogenic” (and he can hardly prac- 
tice medicine if he cannot), then he can mean 
no less by them scientifically than a realist 
does. Qua medic, the phenomenalist be- 
lieves as much about organic chemistry or 
immunogenetics as the sheerest “dogma- 
tist.” And the only thing that separates the 
realist from the phenomenalist here is that 
the latter avoids assigning “reality” to the 
entities that he, like any other practitioner, 
must deal with and presume. He makes the 
same judgments, the same distinctions 
among knowledge (in some stipulative, op- 
erational sense), ignorance and opinion. He 


participates in the same laboratory or offic 
politics and the same academic rivalries an 
scientific quarrels. Where then is the ecor 
omy? Where is the peace of mind? The ont) 
economy, if the transformation rule is pe! 
fect and allows full and perfect participatio 
by the Skeptic or the phenomenalist in th 
ordinary transactions of human life, is whi 
is reduced to the realm of the metaphysica 
Nothing of it is discernible in experience c 
in practice. The affirmation that the reali: 
makes and the Skeptic or the phenomenali: 
avoids does not differentiate them. It be 
comes an irrelevancy, like belief in God fc 
some people in whose lives that belief prove 
to make no practical or intellectual diffe: 
ences whatever. 

The phenomenalist may still feel incline 
to claim that unlike dogmatists and met: 
physicians he appeals to evidence, not t 
opinions or speculations, prejudices, bias < 
tradition. But in fact phenomenalists do nc 
“appeal to” anything. They do not found 
theory or a vision of the world upon a priv 
leged class of givens. On the contrary, th 
ideal and goal is to stand fast with appeal 
ances and construct nothing from or upo 
them. And as for dogmas, biases and trad 
tions, the phenomenalist is as prone to the 
as his fellows—more so, in fact, since he re 
lies on them as components in the estat 
lished bodies of custom and method that ar 
essential to his capability of operating in th 
world, unsundered from the common life. : 
some rules of common practice appear t 
him to be arbitrary shibboleths, destructiv 
or disruptive, incoherent or unfounded pri 
sumptions, the fact that he has placed the: 
on all fours with sensory intuitions and in 
mediate appearances renders him incapab] 
of judging them as such. He can privilege n 
prejudice above the rest. His metaphysi 
does not allow it. For Hume, as a crypto-rc 
mantic and arch-Tory defender of custo! 
and the habits of the mind, such an outcorr 
is much to be desired. But it certainly give 
the lie to the association of phenomenali 
skepsis with critical thinking, rationality, < 
any form of parsimony. 

The core of the appeal of Pyrrhonism wi 
its promise to liberate the mind from th 
dogmatists’ vexing quest for certainty. Br 


the Pyrrhonist who practices medicine is no 
less nor more exposed to the dangers of dog- 
matism than his rivals and unlike them will 
have only custom and temperament to pre- 
serve him from succumbing to opinion and 
the sheer weight of tradition. The modern 
phenomenalist has similarly shot his critical 
bolt. If no theory has more to recommend it 
than another and all are simply constructs of 
tradition, if the methods, canons, epistemic 
values and world-structuring, framework- 
building presumptions of science or episte- 
mology are no more than cultural or 
personal biases and have no greater or lesser 
authority than a single subjective apprehen- 
sion, then one chooses among them arbitrar- 
ily, as pleasing or entertaining momentary 
fictions, figments of the moment, or perhaps 
of a lifetime, but with no warrant for the 
preference of one over and against another. 
One may like or dislike a bias, or biases in 
general, but one has no grounds to claim su- 
perior rationality for any such prejudice. 
And indeed the notion of avoiding con- 
structs and standing fast with the phenom- 
ena, to the extent that it can be achieved in 
practice, would be just another prejudice, not 
a means of sorting prejudice from fact or ev- 
idence, myth from metaphor, from meta- 
physics or metaphilosophy. 

Recognizing that objective claims can be 
translated pragmatically and without re- 
mainder into subjective terms fosters the 
idea of a systematic and by no means imprac- 
tical Skepticism. The same recognition lies at 
the heart of the pragmatic and phenomenal- 
ist reductions of realism. The familiar charge 
is that such reductions simply do not work; 
they omit something essential. This I do not 
doubt, if the reference is to the omission of 
elements of intension from what is offered as 
a translation of people’s affirmations and be- 
liefs. But I think philosophers can pin too 
much hope on the idea of intensionality. That 
A intends a real object when he judges or 
opines or perceives that p does not tell us 
that B ought to do the same. Nor do we learn 
from B’s willingness to use the same words A 
does in expressing such a judgment that B 
intends the same object A does. 

When the claim is made that phenomenal- 
ist reductions are incomplete pragmatically 
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or that they are necessarily incoherent, I 
think the charges are demonstrably false. 
Phenomenalists and Skeptics can get along 
in life just as well as the rest of us, and there 
is no necessary contradiction implicit in the 
transformation rules they propose. The real 
problem is that a transformation rule that 
allows full access to the common life of hu- 
manity has accomplished precisely nothing. 
It has simplified nothing, and it has reduced 
to irrelevancy the idea of reality which it so 
judiciously and cautiously withholds from 
transcendental objects. 

Consider the phenomenalist’s paradigm 
statement: “I am appeared to tea-mintily.” 
Nothing is hypostatized. The substantival J is 
easily eliminated in favor of a floating sub- 
jectivity in the appearance. There is no cup, 
no tea in fact, presumed within the judg- 
ment, only the expression of a single distinc- 
tive subjective impression, a model for all 
other subjective impressions, and for all still 
unreduced objectiform judgments to emu- 
late and admire. For the subjective report of 
a particular simple sensory given is the core 
of all phenomenalist discourse, not in the 
sense that a world will be built of such ele- 
ments, but in the sense that such subjective 
reports are the sole well-formed statements 
of the fully reduced language of phenome- 
nalism. 

But what does it mean to identify a distinc- 
tive sensation here, in the tea-muintiness of 
the present sensation? Can the sensation be 
named without reference to the object ian- 
guage? That is a reference the phenomenal- 
ist, armed with his transformation rule, 
freely makes: Uninhibitedly, he refers to tea, 
an object in the world, just as the Cyrenaic 
freely refers to cutting and flame. The phe- 
nomenalist freely uses both particular tran- 
scendental terms and universal lawlike 
predicates to demarcate and designate what 
he means. Ontologically, his reliance on the 
object language is not at all parasitic upon 
the categories vulgarly or metaphysically 
presupposed by other common users of that 
language. But semantically his usage is 
wholly parasitic upon that language. That is 
where it gets its specificity and the distinct- 
ness of its notions. That is where it goes to 
vindicate and differentiate its claims, even 
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for the opening shots in its quiver of termi- 
nating judgments, by which it will seek to 
validate or vindicate, but ultimately to define 
its claims. 

So where is the economy? There is nothing 
in the language of appearances that was not 
already present in the naive language of 
common usage. And the only profit from in- 
verting the syntax and everting the inten- 
sions of “J am drinking mint tea,” is to 
withhold assent from an ontological commit- 
ment which has been defined so narrowly as 
to empty it of any semantical content that 
would differentiate the judgment of those 
who affirm it from that of those who do not 
but make the corresponding, left-handed 
claim, “I am appeared to as though I were 
drinking mint tea.” As Frede writes, “Is not 
the very distinction, between acting as if one 
believed something was the case and acting 
because one believes something to be the 
case, a dogmatic one, with no content, no 
implications for practice? ... If someone 
steps into the house, and we ask him if it is 
still raining outside... [t]here is no reason to 
suppose that the skeptic would mean any- 
thing different by his answer than anyone 
else.”” That, I am arguing, is just the diffi- 
culty. What, then, does it mean, what can it 
mean to say, “It is true that the skeptic does 
not believe that it is really still raining.” 
Frede argues that the answer lies in the fact 
that “the average person is quite dogmatic 
about some of his views” whereas “the skep- 
tic is acutely aware of the fact that in all sorts 
of ways things might, in reality, be quite dif- 
ferent from how they appear to be.” But a 
Skeptic may prove intolerant or narrow, 
even without inconsistency with his compre- 
hensive suspension of judgment; or a “dog- 
matist,” one who believes that knowledge is 
possible about the way things are in the 
world, might be genuinely open minded and 
tolerant. 

Perhaps it will be said that the sophisti- 
cated, fallibilist realist implicitly accepts the 
Skeptic’s point but is too lazy or too hazy, or 
too dogmatically insecure to admit it and 
bear it constantly in mind, as the Skeptic 
does. But a comprehensive Skepticism of the 
type that Sextus commends and Hume con- 
demns is not necessary to establish fallibi- 


lism. Indeed it is inconsistent with fallibilism. 
For the view that things might be different 
from the way they appear is predicated on 
the assumption that we can have better or 
worse reasons for adopting or holding onto 
various beliefs about the way things really 
are. And that precisely is what Skepticism 
denies.» As for the phenomenalist, he de- 
nies the very possibility of distinguishing re- 
ality from appearance. To me it seems 
reasonable to say that we might be mistaken 
about many things. Phenomenalists are 
those who say that we might be mistaken 
about everything and who therefore refuse 
to commit themselves to the reality of any- 
thing but immediate appearances. Clearly 
such a move vitiates or trivializes the notion 
of reality it seeks so stolidly to protect. 

In the second century, the age of Galen 
and Sextus, we can say, with the benefit of 
hindsight, that most of the views extant 
about the causes of disease were dogmatic in 
the sense that we can see that they lacked 
adequate foundations. We cannot say that it 
was irrational to seek or even to hold such 
views, or to try to practice medicine on the 
basis of the shaky and ill-founded knowl- 
edge that was then available. Today, what we 
are pleased to call medical knowledge can as 
readily be tucked under the skirts of estab- 
lished traditions of practice as was done by 
Skeptics and Methodics eighteen centuries 
ago. And certainly we are in no position to 
say that in another eighteen centuries our 
knowledge of medicine will not look as prim- 
itive to our successors as that of Galen looks 
to us. But there is nothing tentative or critical 
or undogmatic about bracketing the entirety 
of our present knowledge of causes, treat- 
ments and effects in medicine, and then not 
setting aside but simply restoring it as an arbi- 
trary tradition with no greater or lesser epi- 
stemic claim than the causal theories of 
Galen, or Avicenna, or the worshippers of 
the African god of fever have today. 

Skepticism, when it is systematic, is sys- 
tematically uncritical. Phenomenalism, 
when it is systematic is not a remedy for 
metaphysics but a species of metaphysics. It 
is not a means of thinking critically about 
what it is we really know and what it is we 
only speculate about, but a means of smoth- 


ering under the same blanket all claims to 
knowledge of the world and what is really 
out there. Speculation does not always block 
the path to inquiry, and phenomenalism does 
not always open it) When phenomenalism 
seeks to vindicate‘its practicality as a means 
of coping in the intersubjective world, of 
coping, as itWwere, with appearances, treating 
reality as virtual reality, as though we knew 
that it were one giant video game played in 
our heads, it can do so effectively only by 
resort to the same sorts of categories that 
realists use, introducing as many, as diverse, 
as critical and as speculative a system of dis- 
tinctions and hierarchy of realities as realists 
find necessary. If bacteria, or viruses, or 
retro-viruses are to be spoken of, even if no 
“reality” is assigned to them, they will be 
treated by phenomenalists in exactly the 
same way as they are by realists. They will be 
differentiated from banshees, unicorns, 
ghosts, and other entities that are not taken 
to be real, by exactly the same means—that 
is, by means that do not differentiate phe- 
nomenalists from realists. 

The object of phenomenalism, from its in- 
ception, was to avoid certain kinds of com- 
mitments, like the couple who avoided 
marriage because they didn’t want to live 
like married people, or to fight and break up 
like married people. Claims about reality 
were thought to be dubious or undecidable. 
Claims about values were thought to be ten- 
dentious and oppressive as well. But, given 
time enough, all these characteristics re- 
emerge within phenomenalism. They are the 
natural products of the phenomenalist’s nat- 
ural desire to continue living in the world. 
After living together long enough, the old 
single couple finds that they are married de 
facto. They do fight like married people. 
They may even break up with no less pain 
and violence in the disentangling than an old 
married couple. Or they may live together 
happily. They avoided marriage because 
they thought it was a fiction. But now they 
find that the fiction is that they are not mar- 
ried. They are married in everything but 
name. 

The same can happen with phenomenal- 
ism. The official story is that object terms 
have been reduced to subjective status. But 
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surely there is an extent, and a degree, anda 
consistency of dependence upon object lan- 
guage that renders suspect the claim that ob- 
ject terms have been reinterpreted 
subjectively. Often what occurs seems to be 
the other way around. That is, notions from 
the object language, bits of theory, and even 
bits of metaphysics, perhaps not as well 
worked out as one might like, infiltrate and 
then shape and direct what is expressed in 
the language of appearances and opinions. 

Metaphysical skepticism, by its very com- 
prehensiveness makes it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to differentiate among various 
levels of dismissed claims. All but immediate 
appearances have been set aside globaily. 
Yet, certain claims are restored, often selec- 
tively, not as facts or theories, to be sure, but 
as rules of practice and conventions of art. 
One might like to say that these are corrigi- 
ble. But what could refute them? They have 
been suffered to make no claim, and their 
status as conventions or subjective prefer- 
ences is no greater and no less than that of 
any prejudice. What began, perhaps at the 
instance of a critical impulse, has, by the 
global expansion of the application of that 
impulse, now made critical thought impossi- 
ble. Specifically, it has ruled out in principle 
the possibility of differentiating bias, animal 
faith, sheer dogma or myth (by which I mean 
a belief held because we find it satisfying to 
adhere to it) from confirmed or unconfirmed 
theory, logical inference, factual affirma- 
tions, or veracious reports of internal sensa- 
tions like hunger or pain. Racial prejudice, 
scientific method, and immediate sensation 
are now on a par. Claims about the world or 
about, say, moral principle, will be out of 
court, until reduced to suitably subjective 
form as expressions of the values articulated 
in a tradition or held by some individual or 
group. But once reduced to such a form none 
has any lesser hold upon our credence than 
any other. All are simply matters of custom 
or tradition, and the only good reason we can 
find for not practicing voodoo, or, like 
Hume, not believing in miracles, is simply 
that these are not what we are used to. 

Yet the same selectiveness and seeming ar- 
bitrariness that phenomenalists pilloried in 
realism and dogmatism and sought to avoid 
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by abandonment of metaphysics crop up 
again, ubiquitously, in their own thinking. 
Most phenomenalists, for example, find it 
hard to treat religion on a par with other 
realms of experience; they seek a further re- 
duction of religious phenomena, appear- 
ances and experiences, beyond what they 
find adequate for “ordinary” experiences. 
And when they do this we find them talking 
a rather hard-edged, objectified sort of lan- 
guage about objects that they otherwise in- 
sist be treated as strictly subjective. They 
need a foil of objectivity to contrast with 
what they now take to be “more” or “more 
purely” subjective. The external reality of 
bodies is no less unverifiable by Ayer’s stan- 
dards than is the existence of God, the 
wrongness of murder, or the beauty of a sun- 
set. But Ayer finds a convenient syntactical 
shift to cover the one case while dismissing 
the others as non-claims.”° He can swallow 
the entire universe of “common life” and dis- 
course, but gags on moral, aesthetic, and reli- 
gious claims. Sartre, in Being and 
Nothingness has no difficulty with the notion 
that there 1s a nothingness, a non-being that 
we intend in negative judgments and that be- 
comes almost palpable when we are, say, 
waiting for a friend who fails to appear. Yet 
he calls time and space, “an abstraction or 
something with purely nominal existence,” 
comparing these to the Stoic lekton, which 
he takes to be another mere abstraction. Al- 
most in the same breath, he argues that the 
quest for evidence so characteristic of belief 
renders belief as such inseparable from bad 
faith.2”? Why, we might ask, is the intuition of 
time and its passage less immediate or au- 
thentic than the intuition of nothingness—or 
the mystic’s intuition of eternity? Why is the 
sense of absence in Sartre or Godot more 
real than the sense of presence in Pascal or 
James? 

Sextus, for all the purity and coherence of 
his Pyrrhonism, wants to be able to condemn 
astrology in a tone that he would never use 
to condemn astronomy. Astrology becomes 
the object of an entire treatise in his writings, 
Against the Astrologers. He has no objec- 
tions to the art of prediction practiced by 
astronomers like Eudoxus and Hipparchus, 
which seeks to forecast droughts, storms, 
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plagues and earthquakes. For such predit 
tions can be assimilated to an empiric sort c 
method analogous to that of the Method; 
physician—and corresponding to the pra 
matics of modern prognosticators. But ot 
jections to astrology must be distinguishe 
too, Sextus writes, from his refutations « 
mathematical cosmology, the speculations « 
the inquirers whom we would call astronc 
mers today. The latter deserve and receive 
systematic refutation of their claims, bi 
somehow at a higher level than the mer 
“Chaldeans,” whose horoscopes are treate 
with scorn and many well placed scare 
quotes in the English translation of Sextu: 
Greek. 

The “sense of presence,” of which Jame 
gives multiple and diverse examples, ma 
have been of religious or non-religious in 
port to those who experienced it;” its origir 
may have been projective or physiologica 
or even real. Nothing in its immediate, phe 
nomenal presentation tells us anything of i 
significance; and as long as we remain on 
phenomenal] plane, we can speak only c 
what such sensations are said to feel like- 
or, at best, of what diverse traditions make c 
them. We are powerless to treat them crit 
cally, as, say, the unlettered Prophet Muharr 
mad did, when he tested the angel c 
revelation to see if it would enter or remai 
outside the room when the Prophet took hi 
wife Khadijah on his lap. The difficulty, c 
course, for Ayer, as for Sextus, 1s that even 
phenomenalist might want or need to distir 
guish science from superstition, or to make 
moral judgment that is not merely a report c 
established usage and one’s conformance t 
it—as Ayer did in the 1960s, as President c 
the British Humanists, when he pronounce 
that every pregnant woman has an absolut 
right to an abortion. To make such judg 
ments of fact or value without recourse t 
metaphysics, that is, without reaching be 
yond the realm of actual and hypothetic: 
appearances, is impossible. 

Naturally the phenomenalist who make 
full use of the categories of various trad 
tions, customs and cultures will have what h 
takes to be good reasons for privilegin 
some sets and combinations of these to ott 
ers. But it is hard to see any phenomen: 


grounds for such preferences. The natural 
and understandable move would be to privi- 
lege those that offer coherence internally 
and with each other, those that foster or 
seem to foster intersubjectivity epistemi- 
cally, and morally for that matter. But there 
is no a priori or phenomenal reason why any 
particular ordering of phenomena should be 
privileged over any other, and the notion 
that intersubjectivity should be privileged is 
merely another way of relying surrepti- 
tiously on the object language that was os- 
tensibly eschewed in epistemics, or on the 
dignity of persons or some other founda- 
tional value that was ostensibly eschewed in 
ethics. Even coherence has nothing to rec- 
ommend it phenomenally. The idea that we 
may be living in a universe of insoluble 
paradoxes and irreconcilable contradictions 
(the worst of which we may not even have 
encountered, discovered or imagined yet) 
can never be ruled out conclusively by mere 
appearances. Its denial is a supposition, a 
working rule, as much an expression of what 
we understand by inquiry and understanding 
as it is a means to discovery and a tool of 
inquiry. It is a rule that phenomenalism does 
not choose to tangle with, but it does not 
warrant phenomenalism and cannot be war- 
ranted by it. 

The real difficulty with phenomenalism is 
not a matter of coherence or incoherence. 
The work of phenomenalist philosophers 
and their counterparts from Sextus to Rus- 
sell to Ayer and Phillipp Frank shows the 
practical workability of the phenomenalistic 
substitution, and the resort of phenomenal- 
ists to object language reveals not their in- 
consistency but their humanity. Pyrrho 
himself pled his humanity when chided for 
being frightened by a dog. But no Skeptic 
needs to abandon his humanity, as Hume 
charged, or even to feel apologetic about it, 
as Pyrrho evidently did.? Both the appear- 
ance of incoherence (in acting in accordance 
with what one claims not to believe) and the 
appearance of impracticality (in trying to live 
by standards that debar us from any knowl- 
edge of the real nature of the world) can be 
remedied by resort to a rule of transforma- 
tion. But the power of that rule is the down- 
fall of phenomenalism. For that power and 
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the diversity of categories it respects, as the 
mark and measure of its success, stem from 
the very world which it is the aim of phenom- 
enalism to escape. Even in the act of translat- 
ing, the phenomenalist—regardless whether 
his metaphysical program is Skeptical or re- 
ductionistic—faces toward that world un- 
avoidably. 

Paul Feyerabend, who treats claims to ra- 
tionality in exactly the same way that the an- 
cient Skeptics treat claims about reality and 
that the modern phenomenalists treat claims 
about entities that lie beyond actual or possi- 
ble sensation, amply shows how phenome- 
nalists can not only live their lives without 
falling down mineshafts but even practice 
science. They may do so, he argues, with no 
more more authoritative a guide than in- 
stinct, custom, or tradition, and no need for 
commitment to elaborate theories about the 
true nature of things: 


Imre Lakatos [Feyerabend writes]...seemed to 
say that while epistemological anarchism could 
not be killed by argument it could be shown to 
be absurd: where is the epistemological anar- 
chist who out of sheer contrariness walks out of 
the window of a 50-story building instead of 
using the lift? ... The answer is as follows... an- 
archists often behave in a predictable way. It 
does not show that they, or their fellow win- 
dow-avoiders, are guided by a rationality the- 
ory... Kittens approaching a painted abyss draw 
back, even if this is the first thing they see. 
Their behavior, most likely is innate. People 
draw back because they were trained to stay 
away from windows and because they firmly 
believe what to most of them can only be 
rumours, viz. reports of the deadly effects of 
high falls.... The epistemological anarchist...is 
not obliged to behave contrary to custom. He 
may readily admit that he is a coward, that he 
cannot control his fear, and that his fear keeps 
him away from windows. What he does deny is 
that he can give reasons for his fear which 
agree with the standards of some rationality 
theory.” 


Lakatos here renews the ancient Stoic argu- 
ment about the Skeptics’ need to stay in bed, 
Hume’s argument about not walking out the 
window, updated by the addition of a 50- 
story drop. Feyerabend’s retort is the ancient 
Skeptic appeal to what is natural or custom- 
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ary, still conflating the two, as the Stoics’ the- 
ory of the naturalness of custom enabled 
their Skeptic rivals to do, since the assump- 
tion was the doctrine of their adversaries. 
Brute fear is as good as knowledge in keep- 
ing one away from open windows in a sky- 
scraper, and received custom is as good as 
understanding in guiding the practice of a 
scientist. 

But Feyerabend never claims to be a new- 
born kitten. Like any other participant in the 
common custom and experience of human- 
ity, he will have means of distinguishing what 
is to be taken as an open window from what 
is to be treated as a picture or a light projec- 
tion. He will hope not to assign any privi- 
leged authority to any such means in the 
constitution of what he takes to be reality, 
but he will use as rich and as varied a reper- 
toire of techniques and distinctions as any 
common man or workman or scientist has 
available. No technique or criterion of dis- 
crimination of what is to be treated as if it 
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were real will be neglected or arbitrarily ex- 
cluded. And that very fact is what vitiates his 
claim to make no claims about rationality. 
Pragmatics does not make a liar of him any 
more than vertigo would make a coward of 
him. But it does render his epistemic scheme 
in principle no less rich and nuanced than 
those of any of his rivals. 

The richness and diversity of the catego- 
ries a phenomenalist is prepared in principle 
to entertain, is, in the nature of the case, if he 
is to overcome the charge of incoherence be- 
tween his actions and his precepts, in no way 
diminished by his phenomenalism. That is the 
source of his failure. And once a phenomenal- 
ist has heeded any impulse to make critical 
judgments about the categories his system re- 
spects as the condition of its integrity, once he 
has tried to adjudicate among them, to subor- 
dinate some to others or favor some as pri- 
mary with respect to others, he has reentered 
the world beyond the mind, and the fiction of 
phenomenalism has ended.*! 
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WARRANT AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Douglas Odegard 


L we let “epistemically warranted belief” 
mean a belief that satisfies all the require- 
ments of knowledge except for truth, 'opin- 
ions divide over the relationship between a 
belief’s being epistemically warranted and its 
being formed in an epistemically responsible 
way. They range from Laurence Bon Jour’s 
view that epistemic warrant is a matter of 
epistemic justification and that “the idea .. . 
of being epistemically responsible in one’s 
believings, is the core of the notion of episte- 
mic justification” to Alvin Plantinga’s view 
that, if justification is a matter of responsibility, 
“Justification and warrant... . are not merely 
uneasy bedfellows; they are worlds apart.”! The 
truth of the matter falls somewhere between 
these two extremes. My project is to identify 
where that intermediate point is. 

One thing seems reasonably clear. Re- 
sponsibility is neither sufficient nor neces- 
sary for warrant. It is not sufficient because 
responsible peers can hold contrary beliefs, 
For instance, consider the beliefs held by 
Descartes and Hobbes concerning the mind- 
body relationship. Since they were both 
good philosophers, they could not blame 
each other for being irresponsible.2 Since 
they were both familiar with the same argu- 
ments, they could not maintain that their 
adversary’s belief was warranted for him but 
based on incomplete evidence. Since they 
were answering opposing arguments, they 
were not just insisting that their adversary’s 
belief was false. Their criticism was that their 
adversary’s belief was unwarranted, given 
the evidence they shared. Since at least one 
of the two had to be right, at least one of their 
beliefs was responsible but unwarranted. 
Therefore responsibility is not sufficient for 
warrant. 
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Conversely, a warranted belief need not be 
formed in a responsible way. If I believe 
something when I am drunk, my belief is not 
formed in a responsible way. But if I drunk- 
enly see a car approaching, I can know that 
the car exists when it gets near enough. I am 
then warranted in believing that it exists, and 
responsibility is not necessary for warrant3 

Although responsibility does not mutually 
entail warrant, I think they are still closely 
connected. We do not have to accept 
Plantinga’s claim that there is a “vast differ- 
ence” between them.‘ I shall argue that if a 
belief is not responsibly formed, it is war- 
ranted only if it is the kind of belief that 
performs well when it is responsibly investi- 
gated. To this extent, considerations of re- 
sponsibility are still relevant to warrant 
claims. The argument for this connection can 
be summarized briefly as follows: Epistemic 
warrant is a form of practical warrant. A be- 
lief is epistemically warranted provided it 
Serves our goal of holding a belief about a 
given matter only if we have good evidence 
for the belief. This evidential goal is derived ; 
from our goal of holding a belief about the 
matter only if we can tell that it is true if it is, 
a goal that in a practical situation is derived 
from our goal of having a reason for doing 
what we do. The goal of believing on good 
evidence sets a standard for the belief’s sup- 
porting evidence to meet. That standard de- 
mands that the supporting evidence make it 
likely that the belief will not be refuted, since 
we want to avoid having to bear the cost of 
the belief’s turning out to be false. The sup- 
porting evidence can meet this standard only 
if the belief has survived responsible inquiry 
or it is the kind of belief that usually survives 
when responsibly investigated. Therefore a 
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belief is warranted only if it has survived re- 
sponsible inquiry or it is the kind of belief 
that usually survives when responsibly inves- 
tigated. Warrant claims are to this extent 
based on considerations of responsibility 
and the two should not be relegated to dif- 
ferent worlds. 
Let me now unpack the argument.5 


I. A PRACTICAL ACCOUNT OF 
EPISTEMIC WARRANT 


By “practical appraisal” I mean an ap- 
praisal based on whether something serves a 
goal. Although the goal can be prudential, it 
need not be. It can be any one of a large 
number of other goals: e.g., professional, do- 
mestic, recreational, religious, or moral. Ap- 
praisal terms have both a selective sense and 
an all-in sense. They are selective if they are 
based on the serving of a goal taken on its 
own, and all-in if they are based on the serv- 
ing of a goal that has priority in the situation. 
We use a practical “should” selectively if we 
say that a woman who is both a mother and a 
business executive should fire her son in her 
capacity as an executive but not in her capac- 
ity as a mother. We use it in an all-in sense if 
we say simply that she should fire her son, 
given her priorities. 

Practical appraisal can be either impera- 
tive or permissive. It is imperative if we say 
that the mother should fire her son, permis- 
sive if we say that she has an option because 
her goals as a mother and as a business exec- 
utive are on a par. Let us say that if she has a 
practical option, she is warranted in taking 
either option. 

Epistemic warrant 1s, I think, a species of 
practical warrant. We use “warranted” in a 
univocal sense if we say that the business 
executive is both warranted in believing that 
her son is incompetent and warranted in fir- 
ing him. The first warrant is epistemic and 
qualifies her belief, the second is profes- 
sional and qualifies her action. They are two 
kinds of warrant, not warrant in two senses. 
Thus, if her firing her son will crush her emo- 
tionally and if she can avoid firing him by not 
believing that he is incompetent, we can say 
that as a prudent agent she is not warranted 
in believing that he is incompetent although 


she is epistemically warranted. We thereby 
pick out conflicting warrants in a selective 
sense, conflicting because in this case both 
warrants qualify her belief but point her in 
opposite directions. If her overall priority is 
personal welfare, we can then make the all- 
in practical judgment that she is not war- 
ranted in holding the belief in spite of the 
fact that it serves her goal of believing on 
good evidence. 

Since epistemic warrant is practical, a be- 
lief is epistemically warranted if it serves an 
epistemic goal. But the goal in this case is not 
epistemic responsibility. It is to hold a belief 
on the given matter in such a way that hold- 
ing the belief will serve our end as would-be 
rational agents. And sometimes responsibil- 
ity is not enough for this purpose. Conse- 
quently, as a place-holder, I shall say that the 
epistemic goal that determines epistemic 
warrant is the goal of holding a belief on 
good evidence. In sections II, III, and IV, I 
shall locate this goal in our system of ends by 
relating it to other goals. In section V, I shall 
use the results of that discussion to confirm 
the view that epistemic warrant can be 
treated as a species of practical warrant. 
And in section VI, I shall explain what it is 
to believe something on good evidence. We 
can then see more clearly what the positive 
relationship is between claiming warrant 
for a belief and taking the epistemic re- 
sponsibility of the belief, or of similar be- 
liefs, into account. 


IJ. EVIDENT BELIEF AS A CENTRAL GOAL 


Two kinds of epistemic goals are relevant 
to deciding epistemic warrant: one is the goal 
of a theoretician, the other of a practitioner. 

A theoretician’s goal is to reach a conclu- 
sion that meets a certain standard. Although 
that standard makes different demands in 
different contexts, we can use the term “evi- 
dent belief” as a general label for any conclu- 
sion that meets a standard set in a particular 
context. Thus, if a theoreticlan wants cer- 
tainty, only beliefs that are certain count as 
evident. That is, only they are “good 
enough” to serve this theoretician’s goal. If 
the theoretician settles for probability, how- 
ever, probable beliefs count as evident. 


The relevant goal of a practitioner is to be 
guided by a belief supported by evidence 
that is good enough for the practical pur- 
poses at hand. If I want to give you a quarter 
and hand you a coin in the belief that it is a 
quarter, one of my goals is that my evidence 
for believing that the coin is a quarter be 
good enough that my handing you the coin is 
a rational thing for me to do. Let us use “evi- 
dent belief” to refer to this goal as well, keep- 
ing in mind the consequent flexibility in its 
range of application. 

Note that the practitioner’s epistemic goal 
covers beliefs that guide the actions of a the- 
oretician. If as a practicing theoretician I 
want to put an argument to the test, I might 
publish the argument in the belief that others 
will offer criticism. My epistemic goal in pub- 
lishing the argument is that the belief that 
others will offer criticism be evident. My goal 
as a theoretician is that the argument’s con- 
clusion be evident. 

In this discussion, I shall focus mainly on a 
practitioner’s goal, since most people are not 
theoreticians. Even students taking philoso- 
phy courses in university are (regrettably) 
often only practitioners, since they are con- 
cerned primarily with their grade and not 
with whether their conclusions are evident. 
Their goal is to acquire evidence that will 
impress the instructor, not evidence that 1 IS 
good for its own sake. 

The goal of acting on evident beliefs is not 
universal. For instance, it is not adopted by 
those who act on faith. Although fideists may 
have a limiting goal of not acting against an 
evident belief, their positive goal is to act on 
faith, not to act on good evidence. The beliefs 
that guide their actions are therefore not ep- 
istemically warranted. But their beliefs are 
not on that account epistemically unwar- 
ranted. Since they have no applicable episte- 
mic goal, their beliefs neither serve nor fail to 
serve such a goal. Hence they cannot be crit- 
icized for failing to attain an epistemic goal. 
That result is useful, I think, since it removes 
an artificial barrier to the practical endorse- 
ment of fideistic belief.® 

Still, although the goal of evident belief is 
not universal, it remains a central goal. Even 
fideists usually seek to act on evident beliefs 
in their ordinary affairs. With the possible 
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exception of the insane, only radical sceptics 
who maintain that beliefs are never evi- 
dent—not even for practical purposes— 
must, if consistent, universally abandon 
evident belief as a goal. Probably very few 
philosophers are really this sceptical. And 
of those who are, probably very few actu- 
ally make the adjustment in their everyday 
goals. 

Other practical goals sometimes conflict 
with the goal of good evidence, since the 
holding of an evident belief can have un- 
wanted causal effects. Imagine a racially 
bigotted George Wallace who wants to sup- 
port segregation but will do so only if he be- 
lieves that whites are superior, since he 
believes that he has a duty not to segregate 
equals and he above all wants to do his duty. 
If he has good evidence that whites are not 
superior, his goal of remaining a segregation- 
ist is served only if he does not hold an evi- 
dent belief about whether he has a duty to 
segregate. Hence a conflict rises. And some- 
times conflicting goals take priority. It can be 
more important to Wallace that he remain a 
segregationist than that he act on an evident 
belief.’ 

Nevertheless, although cases of conflict 
are not rare, they are still not the norm. Nor- 
mally the results of holding, or acting on, ev- 
ident beliefs do not conflict with one’s other 
goals. Even a bigotted Wallace can usually 
act on evident beliefs (e.g., when quarrelling 
with civil rights demonstrators, making 
speeches, or choosing cereal for breakfast) 
without thwarting any of his other goals. 

It seems, then, that the goal that our action- 
guiding beliefs be evident is fundamental, even 
though it is not universal and even though it 
sometimes conflicts with other goals that take 
priority. But this impression may be seriously 
mistaken. The goal that epistemologists often 
take to be central is true belief, and an evident 
belief need not be true. Consequently, for 
those who think that truth is central, some- 
thing must be done to link the two. On the 
other hand, radical pragmatists like Stephen 


. Stich argue that truth is overrated.® If he is 


right, connecting evident belief with truth may 
be the kiss of death. So an argument is needed 
to keep the goal central. Let us look at true 
belief first. 
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III. TRUE BELIEF AS A CENTRAL GOAL 


Usually we want the belief on which we act 
to be true. If the belief is true, the action will 
succeed, and usually our priority is that the 
action succeed. Granted, sometimes our pri- 
ority is not truth. For instance, William 
James’ goal with respect to actions guided by 
a belief about God’s existence is to hold a 
belief that is true just in case God exists, not 
a belief that is true whatever the truth might 
be. His goal is not that the action succeeds 
but that it succeeds just in case God exists. 
For instance, in demonstrating piety, his goal 
is not that his action demonstrate piety to 
God; it is that his action demonstrate piety to 
God if God exists. The way to attain this goal 
is to believe that God exists even if the belief 
is false. Nevertheless, although there are ex- 
ceptions, usually our goal is truth whatever 
the truth might be. Even the historical James 
probably wanted the beliefs that guided his 
mundane actions to be true, whatever their 
truth turned out to be.? 

Sometimes our other goals conflict with 
the goal of truth, since sometimes holding a 
belief serves other goals independently of 
whether the belief is true. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, that George is a philatelist who re- 
alizes that he will shortly receive a huge 
inheritance and has a unique opportunity 
to buy the world’s rarest stamp, a stamp he 
would dearly love to own. George might 
want to cultivate the false belief that he 
cannot afford the stamp, not to avoid fi- 
nancial risk (since we can assume there is 
none), but to avoid risking the disappoint- 
ment he will feel if he lets himself believe he 
will get the inheritance and then does not. 
Or, sometimes loyal citizens of a country at 
war accept propaganda reports and believe 
that things are going well independently of 
whether things really are going well, because 
they want to hold a belief the holding of 
which might help improve how things are 
going. They do not hold the belief because 
they think it is true. They hold it because 
they want it to be true and think that holding 
it might help make it true. 

Usually, however, there is no conflict 
between the goal of truth and our other 
beliefs, or, if there is, usually the goal of 


being guided by true belief takes priority. 
Yet things will seem otherwise if we fail to 
appreciate the complexity of the beliefs that 
guide our actions. 

When I say that our priority is that our 
action be successful, I use “action” to refer to 
everything we do in order to accomplish our 
practical goal. This might consist in a com- 
plex series of intermediate actions. As a re- 
sult, when I say that our priority is that the 
belief that guides our action be true, I use 
“the belief” to refer to a complex belief when 
the action is performed by means of a series 
of instrumental actions. If I hand you a coin 
in the belief that the coin is a quarter, I be- 
lieve that you want the quarter for some pur- 
pose that will not do me harm. My action is 
to help you do something you want to do that 
will not harm me by giving you 4 quarter, and 
I believe that I will do this by giving you the 
coin, since I believe the coin is a quarter. My 
action will therefore not succeed and my ac- 
tion-guiding belief is false if you will use the 
quarter to phone a hit man to have me killed. 
In wanting my guiding belief to be true, I do 
not simply want my belief that the coin is a 
quarter to be true. I want the more compre- 
hensive belief—that the coin is a quarter and 
that by giving you a quarter I help you 
achieve your innocent purposes—to be true. 

This is the part of the story that Stich does 
not take into account when he argues for the 
possibility “that having true beliefs would 
not be the best way to achieve our more fun- 
damental goals.”!° He offers an example in 
which an unlucky traveller, Harry, believes 
correctly that his flight leaves at 7:45 a.m., 
rushes to the airport to make the flight, but 
then dies when the plane crashes. If Harry 
had believed falsely that the flight was at 
8:45, he would have missed it and stayed 
alive. To this extent he would have been bet- 
ter off if he had held a false belief about the 
flight time. Although Stich concedes the 
point that Harry would not have taken the 
7:45 if he had had a true belief about whether 
the plane would crash, he thinks that this 
misses the issue. His argument for setting the 
point aside is that 


the question at hand is not whether omni- 
science would foster survival but whether 


more true beliefs are always better than fewer. 
In the case of Harry it is clear that if he had had 
one more false belief and one fewer true one, 
and if everything else in his cognitive life had 
remained as much the same as possible, his life 
would have been longer. 


But the issue of whether truth is a fundamen- 
tal goal is not the issue of whether more 
truths are better than fewer. It is the issue of 
the value to Harry of the truth of the belief 
that guides his action as he rushes to the air- 
port to make the 7:45. That belief is not 
merely the simple belief that the flight leaves 
at 7:45. It is the complex belief that the flight 
that will get him safely to his destination and 
help him achieve his ultimate purpose leaves 
at 7:45, and that he has to rush in order to 
make it. Since he wants to get to his destina- 
tion and wants the expected benefits, he 
wants the complex belief on which he acts to 
be true. Hence the truth of the complex be- 
lief that guides his action has a fundamental 
value for him. 

Stich feels that if we had a clearer view of 
what having a true belief comes to, probably 
we would assign truth less value than we do. 
He sketches a possible theory according to 
which a true belief is a brain state that is 
mapped by an appropriate interpretation 
function to a true proposition. He argues 
that there is nothing special about the partic- 
ular brain states that satisfy this function.!2 
That may be so. But the correctness of this 
theory does not alter the point that the truth 
of an action-guiding belief is important be- 
cause it is a condition of the agent’s attaining 
the action’s end. The important thing is not 
that there be something in the agent’s brain 
with the appropriate mapping. It is that the 
Proposition mapped by the brain state that 
guides the action be true (or that the appro- 
priate state of affairs obtain, or that the 
state’s semantic content be the case, etc). For 
then the action will succeed. For Instance, 
Harry will succeed if the proposition to 
which the brain state that guides his rushing 
to the airport is suitably mapped is true. That 
proposition is “ọ will obtain if I do x, which 
PII do if I do y, ..., which I'll do if I make the 
7:45, which I'll make if I rush to the airport,” 
where Harry’s ultimate end js that @ obtains. 
Since his goal is success in action, it is that the 
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mapped proposition be true and hence that 
the belief be true. Thus there is no evidence 
that constructing a theory of true belief will 
lead us to abandon the truth of action-guid- 
ing beliefs as a central goal. 

But now what can be said about the con- 
nection between the goal of true belief and 
the goal of evident belief? 


IV. TRUE BELIEF AND EVIDENT BELIEF 


When we want an action-guiding belief to be 
true, we want the belief to be such that we can 
tell that it is true ifit is. Imagine that I take a pill 
in the belief that it will ease my pain. I want the 
pill to ease my pain. But even more fundamen- 
tally, I want to be able to tell that the pill will 
ease my pain if it will. Accordingly, I want the 
belief that the pill will ease my pain to be such 
that I can tell that the belief is true if it is. 

Truth simpliciter is not enough. Suppose it 
is true that the pill will ease my pain but I 
cannot tell that it will. If I take the pill in the 
belief that it will ease my pain, I then have no 
reason to take it. Granted, there is reason for 
me to take it, since the pill will in fact ease my 
pain. But I have no reason to take it, since, 
for me, there is nothing to choose between 
believing that it will ease my pain and believ- 
ing the contrary.!3 And I want the belief that 
guides my action to be such that I have rea- 
son to act on it. Although I want my action to 
be successful, my fundamental goal is that 
the action be such that I have reason to ex- 
pect it to succeed if it will. 

I can tell that a belief is true only if I have 
good evidence for it. As a result, my funda- 
mental goal concerning the truth of the be- 
liefs that guide my actions is that I have good 
evidence for them. Granted, a belief can 
serve this goal even if it is false. But, although 
ideally I do not want to act on a false belief, I 
cannot set as a sensible goal the denial of a 
false belief that I have good evidence to ac- 
cept. For I cannot tell that such a belief js 
false. Indeed, as far as I can tell, it is true. 
Therefore the only sensible goal I can set is 
that my action-guiding beliefs be such that I 
can tell that they are true if they are. My only 
sensible goal is that they be supported by 
good evidence, in which case truth drops 
away as an independent goal. 
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V. EPISTEMIC WARRANT AS 
PRACTICAL WARRANT 


We can now better appreciate the reasons 
for adopting a practical account of epistemic 
warrant. 

First, the account explains why the same 
quality of evidence can warrant a belief in 
one context but not in another. A belief’s 
being warranted depends partly on the 
agent’s having good evidence as a goal and 
partly on the quality of the agent’s evidence. 
In adopting the goal of good evidence, 
agents set a standard that must be met by the 
evidence that supports the belief. Since that 
standard varies in its demands, evidence with 
a fixed quality varies in whether it meets 
someone’s standard. When a pharmaceutical 
company adopts good evidence as a goal for 
its beliefs about product safety, the standard 
it sets is much higher than the standard a 
customer sets when adopting good evidence 
as a goal for beliefs about whether the com- 
pany is still in business. Evidence acquired 
by reading a newspaper might satisfy the 
customer’s standard but not the company’s 
standard. Although there is no difference in 
the quality of the evidence and although the 
epistemic goal is the same, the standard set 
by the goal makes different demands: hence 
the difference in warrant. 

Secondly, a practical account allows us to 
get rid of the idea that “warranted” 1s ambig- 
uous in the remark, “Although this belief is 
not warranted by the evidence, it is pruden- 
tially warranted.”!4 If my evidence is that my 
odds of surviving an illness are low, but I can 
raise the odds by believing that they are high, 
I can formulate a practical dilemma by say- 
ing, “Epistemically, I am unwarranted in be- 
lieving that the odds are high, but 
prudentially I am unwarranted in believing 
that they are low; which should I believe?” I 
can try to solve the dilemma by identifying 
my relevant priority. If my priority is to max- 
imize the chance of my surviving, my all-in 
warrant is to believe that the odds are high, 
assuming that I can do something that might 
make a difference as to which belief I hold. 
For instance, if I can take a drug that will 
cause me to believe that the odds are high, 
this is what I should do. None of this would 


make any sense if “warranted” were ambig- 
uous. For then talk of all-in warrant would be 
incoherent. 

Thirdly, a practical account explains how 
we can treat “warranted belief” as a term of 
belief appraisal without implying that we can 
control our beliefs, either directly or indi- 
rectly.!5 Practical warrant is a matter of goal- 
attainment and goals are not confined to 
controllable states. Your priority as a medi- 
cal researcher can be to make an important 
breakthrough on AIDS, even though you 
cannot do so at will and even though there is 
nothing else you can do at will that will defi- 
nitely result in your making a breakthrough. 
If you discover a cure for AIDS, we can say 
that your discovery is warranted, perhaps in 
response to those who criticize your project 
as a betrayal of your anti-gay religion. In 
the same way, your priority can be that 
your action-guiding belief be evident, even 
if you cannot adopt a belief at will or do 
anything else at will that will definitely pro- 
duce a belief. Your belief is then warranted 
if it is evident. 

Granted, treating epistemic warrant as 
practical implies that we can do things at will 
that might make a difference. If I say that 
your belief is unwarranted, I imply that you 
can do things at will that might result in your 
holding a different belief (e.g., rethink the 
matter or consider my arguments). Other- 
wise “unwarranted” loses its point as a term 
of practical criticism. Although I am not crit- 
icizing you for being irresponsible, I am crit- 
icizing your belief in the light of your goal 
and the quality of your evidence. I am not 
just talking about the quality of your evi- 
dence independently of your goal. 

This implication about what we have to be 
able to do does not regenerate the problems 
of doxastic voluntarism. Even in the case of 
perceptual beliefs, we can do things that 
might make a difference. If you believe that 
there is a pen in my hand because you see me 
holding one, and if I say that your belief is 
unwarranted because I think you also have 
evidence that you are hallucinating, I imply 
that you can do things that might either im- 
prove your evidence for what you believe or 
lead to a change in your belief. And there are 
such things that you can in fact do. You can 


examine the object in my hand more closely, 
or you can have your eyes checked, or you 
can investigate the source of the alleged evi- 
dence that you are hallucinating. The possi- 
bility of your doing such things is enough to 
give my negative warrant claim practical 
content and to preserve the sense of treating 
epistemic warrant as a species of practical 
warrant. 


VI. GooD EVIDENCE 


Thus far, it has been argued here that a 
belief is epistemically warranted provided it 
serves the goal of holding a belief about the 
given matter on good evidence. This goal sets 
a standard that makes different demands in 
different contexts. We now have to take a 
closer look at what that standard 1s and why 
its demands vary, in order to establish a con- 
nection between warrant and responsibility. 

When we act on evidence, the question of 
whether it is good evidence turns on whether 
it is good enough for the purposes at hand. 
An action is successful only if nothing turns 
up to refute the belief that guides it. If I hand 
you a coin in the belief that I am giving you a 
quarter, my action succeeds only if nothing 
happens to establish that the coin is not a 
quarter. Therefore our goal is that we have 
evidence for an action-guiding belief that 
makes it likely that the belief will not be re- 
futed. Our evidence must be good evidence 
in this sense, and this is the standard that our 
goal sets. 

The standard of good evidence varies in 
the degree of likelihood it demands. The de- 
gree Varies in direct proportion to the poten- 
tial cost of the belief’s being refuted. If the 
potential cost is great, we want our evidence 
to make it very likely that the belief will not 
be refuted. If the cost is minimal, our goal is 
much less demanding. For instance, the phar- 
maceutical company makes heavy demands 
on its evidence for believing that a drug is 
safe, since the cost of its being mistaken 
would be huge, whereas I set a much lower 
standard for my evidence that Hamlet is 
showing when I go to the cinema, since the 
cost of a mistake here would be considerably 
less.16 , 

The link between the demands of good ev- 
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idence and the potential cost of refutation 
explains why Pyrrhonian scepticism can have 
a psychological appeal. If we never have 
good evidence, we should eliminate our de- 
sires. For by becoming indifferent to the out- 
come of what we do, we cease to make 
demands on our evidence. If I go to the cin- 
ema in the belief that Hamlet is showing but 
I don’t care what the feature is, I don’t care 
whether my belief will be refuted, in which 
case I make no demands on the quality of my 
supporting evidence. Those who are con- 
stantly frustrated and who seek the peace of 
mind associated with indifference therefore 
have a motive to become sceptics. For often 
the only way to cultivate indifference is to 
conclude that there is no good evidence for 
believing that one decision will satisfy a 
given desire rather than another. The most 
effective way for me to become indifferent 
about the feature showing at the cinema is to 
conclude that there is no good evidence for 
holding a belief about what that feature is. 
Hence the motive for scepticism. Although 
the account of good evidence does not un- 
derwrite scepticism, the fact that it explains 
why scepticism can be psychologically attrac- 
tive is something to be said in its favour. 

Making the demands of good evidence 
vary with the potential cost of refutation may 
seem to create trouble in the following case, 
however. Imagine that you are a general who 
must decide between strategies A and B for 
launching an invasion, that your evidence 
that A will succeed is considerably better 
than your evidence that B will succeed, but 
that if A fails you’ll lose the war whereas if B 
fails you’ll simply have to try again, having 
lost a few skirmishes. We can suppose that, 
given the potential cost of a mistake about A, 
the evidence that A will succeed is not good 
enough to serve your goal. But we can also 
suppose that your evidence that B will suc- 
ceed is not good enough either, because the 
chance of success is no better than even. 
Therefore it seems that you are stymied. But 
in actual fact you might well opt for B, and 
not without reason. Does this mean that the 
belief that guides your action is supported by 
good evidence even though the evidence for 
it does not meet the proposed standard? 

We are surely not forced to draw this con- 
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clusion. Although neither “A will succeed” 
nor “B will succeed” is supported by suffi- 
ciently good evidence, there is another rele- 
vant belief on the scene. For we can suppose 
that you have strong evidence for the 
metabelief, “Option B offers some chance of 
success, with very little cost if the belief in B 
turns out to be mistaken.” And you can 
adopt B in accordance with this metabelief. 
Hence you can still act on evidence that 
meets a high standard, given that the de- 
mands made by a standard are sensitive to 
the potential cost of refutation.!” 

There are different bases for thinking that 
a belief likely will escape refutation. One 
basis is that the belief has survived inquiry 
without being refuted. But not just any in- 
quiry will do. Survival is worthless if the in- 
quiry has been biased, careless, close- 
minded, selective, or self-interested. For 
then survival is not a basis for thinking that 
the belief likely will continue to survive come 
what may. The inquiry must be unbiased, 
careful, open-minded, thorough, and disin- 
terested before a belief’s surviving the in- 
quiry is significant. In short, the inquiry must 
be epistemically responsible. And the higher 
the level of responsibility, the better the evi- 
dence is. Thus, the more thorough and disin- 
terested the pharmaceutical company’s 
research is, the better its evidence is, since 
the probability is increased that the guiding 
belief will not be refuted. 

If we were using “responsible” in an ordi- 
nary sense, responsibility would not be the 
only consideration in assessing the likeli- 
hood of a refutation. Responsible investiga- 
tors in an ordinary sense need not be very 
bright, and if a researcher is obtuse about 
drawing a conclusion, there is no indication 
that the conclusion will likely continue to 
survive come what may. For then there is no 
indication that intelligent inquiry won’t re- 
fute it. But “responsible” is used more 
broadly in epistemology, interchangeably 
with terms like “competent” or “virtuous.”!8 
And in this broad sense, responsibility in the 
way a belief is formed is one measure of the 
worth of its supporting evidence: provided 
three qualifications are understood. 

First, responsibility in highly theoretical 
areas may not be a sufficient basis for claim- 


ing that a theory likely will not be refuted. 
Indeed, there is reason to think that in some 
areas we have to concede that a responsible 
theory is likely to be refuted.!? For example, 
there is reason to think that, for any arbitrar- 
ily selected but suitably distant past time, 
most theories in physics that were responsi- 
bly accepted at the time have since been re- 
futed. Hence there is reason to think that the 
same fate awaits current responsible theo- 
ries in physics. In that case, responsibility is 
not a sufficient basis for thinking that a high- 
level theory in physics likely will not be re- 
futed. 

Of course, it is not always clear that so- 
called refutations of physical theories really 
are refutations, rather than the mere shunt- 
ing aside of theories in favour of replace- 
ments that are either more useful to 
technology or more elegant.” If philosophy 
of science has taught us anything, it has 
taught us that the notion of the refutation of 
a high-level theory is not that straightfor- 
ward. But suppose refutation is the fate of 
most responsible high-level theories. We 
then cannot use responsibility as a basis for 
expecting a high-level theory to avoid refuta- 
tion. But we can still use it as a basis for 
expecting observation beliefs and practical 
beliefs to survive. There is no good reason to 
think that, for any arbitrarily selected and 
suitably distant past time, most observation 
beliefs or action-guiding beliefs responsibly 
held at the time have since been refuted. The 
connection between the theoretical and the 
observational or practical is too complex to 
allow us to generalize from theoretical mea- 
sures to practical measures in such a way. 

Secondly, sometimes when the potential 
cost of refutation is more substantial on one 
side of an issue than the other, we constrain 
the inquiry to reduce even further the 
chance of being mistaken on that side, even 
though we thereby increase the chance of 
error on the other side. In the criminal justice 
system, for example, the cost of a mistaken 
guilty verdict is punishment of the innocent, 
which we regard as a more serious cost than 
releasing the guilty. As a result, although we 
keep the probability of error on either side 
low by demanding exceptionally responsible 
inquiry, we stack the odds in favour of the 


accused by imposing suitable constraints on 
admissible evidence. The standard of good 
evidence is high; but it is even higher when it 
governs evidence of guilt. More than just the 
responsibility of the inquiry is then at work. 

Thirdly, other types of constraint are 
sometimes imposed on the inquiry because 
of the purposes at hand, even though the re- 
quired level of responsibility is otherwise 
very high. In a criminal trial, inquiry is con- 
strained by the assumption that someone is 
accused of the crime. The trial must there- 
fore dismiss as irrelevant philosophical 
grounds for universal doubt. If there is no 
doubt that an accused exists, there can be no 
universal doubt. 

Similarly, in purely theoretical contexts, 
investigations are sometimes constrained by 
methodological assumptions, or by assump- 
tions that define discipline boundaries. The 
constraints are imposed because the theoret- 
ical goal is merely to reduce the chance that a 
refutation will be produced by an inquiry 
thus constrained. An historian relies on evi- 
dence that has survived responsible histori- 
cal inquiry because the historian wants to 
avoid accepting a theory that will be refuted 
by historical inquiry. If the historian is indif- 
ferent to whether the theory’s presupposi- 
tions will survive philosophical inquiry, the 
historian limits the goal of good evidence ac- 
cordingly. But if the historian has broader 
objectives, the goal must be extended. Even 
then, however, the goal must be limited by a 
conception of what one can realistically ex- 
pect to do. Responsibility requires thorough- 
ness, but not unbridled idealism. 

Conceptions of responsibility vary with 
different communities and this may create a 
serious problem.”! There is no problem if the 
cost of a refutation has to be borne only in 
the event that the belief is refuted by respon- 
sible inquiry as conceived by the given com- 
munity. For then the belief’s surviving 
responsible inquiry as conceived by the com- 
munity is a basis for thinking that the cost 
will be avoided. But there may be a problem 
if the cost has to be borne in the event that 
the belief is refuted come what may. For a 
belief’s surviving responsible inquiry as con- 
ceived by a community is not by itself an 
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automatic basis for thinking that it probably 
will continue to survive come what may. 

For example, imagine that I buy a fancy car 
in the belief that it will make me popular. 
Suppose that according to my conception of 
responsible inquiry I must seek the assur- 
ances of a tribal shaman and that the shaman 
assures me that owning the car will make me 
popular. My evidence can be treated as good 
evidence if I shall have to pay the cost of 
being mistaken only in the event that the 
shaman pronounces me unpopular. For we 
can suppose that beliefs approved by the 
shaman generally continue to receive sha- 
man approval. But if I shall have to pay the 
cost in the event that the belief 1s refuted 
come what may—e.g., in the event that peo- 
ple are obviously avoiding me or cursing me 
as I drive the car, quite apart from what the 
shaman pronounces—and if shaman ap- 
proval does not make this kind of refutation 
improbable, my evidence is not good evi- 
dence, even though I cannot be blamed for 
relying on it. Responsibility is then not a 
basis for claiming good evidence.” 

Although the point is sound, it simply 
means that responsibility 1s not always a 
basis for claiming good evidence. It does not 
mean that responsibility is never such a basis. 
Responsibility is a basis as long as we can add 
the generalization that most beliefs that are 
responsibly formed according to a given 
community’s conception of responsibility go 
unrefuted come what may. Adding this gen- 
eralization allows us to say that a responsible 
belief, thus conceived, likely will not be re- 
futed come what may. And it keeps the con- 
ception of responsibility that is employed by 
our community open to criticism and revi- 
sion, by embedding a relative concept of re- 
sponsibility in a nonrelative assertion about 
the prospects of refutation. 

Many beliefs supported by good evidence 
are not products of inquiry, however, notably 
perceptual beliefs and beliefs formed be- 
cause of what we remember. Therefore a dif- 
ferent basis must be found for claiming good 
evidence in their case. That basis is provided 
by a belief’s belonging to a class of beliefs 
most of which are not refuted. For example, 
if I believe that there are two eggs on my 
plate because of what I see, my evidence is 
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good evidence if viewing conditions are nor- 
mal and my eyesight is sound. For beliefs 
based on this kind of visual evidence usually 
go unrefuted. My evidence is even better if I 
am both a short-order cook who knows a lot 
about the way eggs look and a food scientist 
whose research is on eggs. For beliefs based 
on this kind of visual evidence have an even 
better track record in not being refuted. But 
in saying this I am still taking into account 
the results of responsible inquiry. In saying 
that ọ beliefs usually go unrefuted, I mean 
that ọ beliefs usually survive when they are 
responsibly investigated and that most be- 
liefs that usually survive when responsibly 
investigated continue to survive come what 
may. That is why classifying a belief as a ọ 
belief provides a basis for thinking that it 
probably will not be refuted. Therefore con- 
siderations of responsibility still have a lot to 
do with claiming good evidence, even when 
the beliefs claimed to be evident are not 
themselves responsibly formed. 


VII. WARRANT AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Let us now reconsider Plantinga’s view 
that warrant and responsibility are worlds 
apart. He argues that they are vastly differ- 
ent because the normative dimension of 
knowledge is not a matter of holding a re- 
sponsible belief. His premise is correct. But 
does his conclusion follow? The normative 
dimension of knowledge is a matter of hold- 
ing a belief that satisfies an epistemic goal, 
where that goal sets a standard of evidence. 
This evidential standard is satisfied only if 
the believer has a basis for expecting the be- 
lief to continue to go unrefuted, where the 
level of expectation varies with the practical 
context. For example, my evidence does not 
enable me to know that I own a car unless it 
provides me with a basis for thinking that the 
belief that I own a car will survive new evi- 
dence and experiences, especially in situa- 
tions in which I act on the belief. But my 
evidence cannot provide me with such a 
basis unless my belief satisfies one of two 
conditions: either my belief has been respon- 
sibly formed or my belief is a kind of belief 
that normally goes unrefuted when it is re- 
sponsibly investigated. For only beliefs that 


satisfy one of these conditions generally con- 
tinue to go unrefuted come what may. There- 
fore, although a belief’s being warranted is 
not constituted by its being formed in a re- 
sponsible way, a belief cannot be warranted 
unless it either is responsibly formed or be- 
longs to a kind that generally survives re- 
sponsible inquiry. The connection between 
warrant and responsibility remains quite 
close. 

Making the connection this close still al- 
lows us to say that warranted beliefs need 
not be responsibly formed. It even allows us 
to say that someone who holds a warranted 
belief is being irresponsible, as long as we 
can classify the belief in a way that allows us 
to say that it’s the kind of belief that usually 
survives responsible inquiry. Recall the case 
in which I am drunk but J know, and there- 
fore I have a warranted belief, that a car is 
approaching. I do not form the belief as a 
result of responsible inquiry, since I do not 
form it as a result of inquiry. Moreover, the 
state I am in is irresponsible, since beliefs 
formed while drunk do not usually survive 
subsequent inquiry. Nevertheless, my belief 
still belongs to a class of beliefs most of 
which survive when they are responsibly in- 
vestigated. For, in spite of my drunken state, 
my vision is not completely blurred, I can 
differentiate large objects, the car is very 
close, the lighting is good, and my fear of 
being hit produces a corrective jolt of adren- 
alin. Even drunken beliefs formed in such 
circumstances generally survive if they are 
responsibly examined: which is the basis for 
saying that my evidence is good enough for 
my belief to be warranted. 

Similarly, consider a case Plantinga uses to 
separate warrant from responsibility. Imag- 
ine that I know both that powerful and omni- 
scient aliens want me never to believe that I 
see something red and that, if I do believe it, 
they will punish me by making my subse- 
quent beliefs irresponsible. I am responsible, 
in the sense of being devoted to epistemic 
excellence, only if I withhold the belief that I 
see something red. I therefore fail to be re- 
sponsible in this sense if I slip up when I next 
confront a ripe tomato and believe that I see 
something red because I know that I see a 
red tomato. Yet my belief is warranted. 


It is true that when I believe that I see the 
red tomato, I knowingly bring it about that 
my future beliefs will be irresponsible. But I 
am not being careless, indifferent to evi- 
dence, self-interested, biased, dogmatic, cav- 
alier, premature, or naive. Indeed, the 
supposition that I know that I see something 
red is plausible only if my belief is free of 
such defects. As a result, my belief is still the 
kind of perceptual belief that usually sur- 
vives when responsibly investigated: which is 
why it warranted. | 

Keeping a close connection between war- 
rant and responsibility also allows us to say 
that responsibility is not sufficient for war- 
rant. A belief’s being responsibly formed is a 
basis for expecting it to survive future in- 
quiry. But having such a basis is only neces- 
sary for warrant, not sufficient. The belief is 
warrantd only if one also has a reason to hold 
the belief that is not overridden by any of 
one’s other reasons. Being responsible in 
forming the belief does not guarantee that 
this condition is satisfied. For instance, 
Hobbes and Descartes were both responsi- 
ble in the way they formed their beliefs 
about the mind-body relationship. Hence 
they both had a basis for expecting their po- 
sition to survive future inquiry. But this does 
not mean that their lines of reasoning were 
both sound. Consequently, it does not mean 


that they were both warranted in holding 


their beliefs. 

We are therefore left with the conclusion 
that, although warrant and responsibility are 
mutually independent, they are still closely 
connected. If a belief cannot be tied to the 
results of responsible inquiry in a positive 
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way, there is no basis for thinking that the 
belief will likely survive future inquiry, in 
which case the belief is not warranted. In a 
world without responsibility, warrant claims 
are left to operate in a void. 

This conclusion is interesting in its own 
right. But it also has an important corollary. 
If we can look to responsibility as a basis for 
claiming warrant, there is no need to look 
outside our current evidence for such a basis. 
For we can, by means of what we remember, 
have reason to think that beliefs supported 
by a given kind of evidence generally do well 
in the face of responsible inquiry, even when 
we are unable to specify the kind. This, in 
combination with our recognizing a given 
belief as an instance of the appropriate kind, 
gives us a basis for expecting the belief to 
continue to do well. We thereby have a basis 
for judging that the supporting evidence is 
good evidence, in which case we have a basis 
for claiming warrant. We therefore do not 
have to find an independent argument that 
our belief is suitably connected with the way 
things really are, an argument that sceptics in 
their various ways plausibly insist is unavail- 
able. Although warrant thus conceived is 
based on internal considerations of responsi- 
bility, it carries with it the likelihood that 
nothing new will alter our epistemic situa- 
tion. For the purposes of action, this type of 
warrant is enough, given that the likelihood 
can vary in degree. And even for theoretical 
purposes there is no need to strive for more. 
For internal warrant also serves the twin 
goals of theory: viz. to provide a useful guide 
for practice and to establish views that have 
maximal survival prospects. 
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NOTES 


1. BonJour 1985, p. 8, and Plantinga 1991, p. 71. For others who think that warrant and responsibility 
are closely related, see Code 1987 and Sosa 1991. For others who treat them as quite independent, see 
Kornblith 1983, Alston 1989, Foley 1987, and Goldman 1988. Note that sometimes the term “justifica- 
tion” is not so deliberately tied to responsibility; as in Klein 1990. And sometimes the term “warranted” 
is used in a less demanding way, to allow a belief to be warranted even though it is not certain enough 
to help give anyone knowledge; as in Klein 1990 and Wright 1991. 


9. Historical aside: Although Descartes thought Hobbes was a better political philosopher than philos- 
opher of mind, he still thought him responsible enough in philosophy of mind to deserve a reply. See 
Descartes 1641, the Third Set. 


3. For other examples of warrant without responsible belief-formation see Foley 1987, Alston 1988, and 
Plantinga 1991. 


4. Pantinga writes: “According to the 20th century received tradition in Anglo-American epistemology 
. . . justification is essentially deontological; it is also necessary and nearly sufficient for warrant. But this 
position is deeply incoherent: epistemic justification (taken in traditional deontological fashion) may be an 
important epistemic value or virtue, but it is neither necessary nor anywhere nearly sufficient for knowledge. 
Knowledge surely contains a normative element; but the normativity is not that of deontology. . . . what we 
need to see clearly is the vast difference between justification and warrant” (Plantinga 1991, p. 71). 
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5. Throughout the discussion, I shall assume that our only operative epistemic goal is to hold a belief on 
good evidence. Things are not quite as simple as this in a case where we know that adopting the belief 
would harm the evidence. But the complications needed in order to accommodate this special case are 
of no consequence here. For discussion, see Conee 1987 and Foley 1991. 


6. For a criticsm of fideism that ignores the goal-based nature of epistemic warrant, see Clifford 1879. 
For the classical pragmatist’s response, see James 1896. For recent discussion, see Pojman 1986. 

7. Of course, bigots might remove the conflict by making the goal of evident belief so demanding in the 
given context that their evidence concerning equality is not good enough for the purposes at hand. 

8. Stich 1990. 

9, The practitioner’s goal of true belief can be retained independently of one’s conception of truth. It 
holds equally for realist, coherentist, and pragmatic conceptions. Although a realist conception is 


assumed here, the only difference a nonrealist conception would make is in the explanation of the 
connection between truth and good evidence as goals. 


10. Stich 1990, p. 122. 
11. Stich 1990, p. 123. 
12. Stich 1990, Chs 1, 5. 


13. On the distinction between there being a reason for one to do something and one’s having a reason 
to do it, see Brandt 1979, Ch. 1, and Darwall 1983, Ch. 2. 


14. See Feldman 1988, p. 255, Note 3. He thinks two senses of “warrant” are involved because the 
evidential claim and the prudential claim are compatible. But the claims are compatible even if only one 
practical sense is involved, since they are not all-in claims. 


15. Even those who think that “warranted” is ambiguous must divorce practical appraisal from 
voluntarism, if they dislike voluntarism but agree that beliefs are sometimes warranted in a practical 
sense. l 


16. For discussions of whether epistemic standards are relative to context, see Annis 1978, Cohen 1986, 
and Sosa 1991. 


17. See Watkins 1984, Ch. 9, and Popper 1982. 
18. See Code 1987. 


19. See the “Cognitive Copernicanism” of Rescher 1982 and his references to other like-minded 
fallibilists. . 


20. Kuhn 1970. 
21. See Code 1987. 


22. This discussion assumes that the notion of a belief’s being refuted is less relative than the notion of 
a belief’s being responsible. That assumption needs defending, but it remains dogmatic here. It is 
nourished by the intuition that observing that not-p, remembering that not-p, and testifying that not-p, 
are all evidence against p, regardless of individuals and community. For further discussion, see the papers 
in Hollis/Lukes 1982. 


23. See the way Stroud 1984 uses the dream argument to create this kind of sceptical doubt and the way 
Wright 1991 has to struggle when he tries to remove it, having accepted the externalist’s assumptions. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF CONCEPTUAL 
CLARITY IN PHILOSOPHY 


Michael A. Bishop 


Te attempt to analyze and clarify con- 
cepts is a trademark of Western philosophy. 
And this is how it should be. Given the rela- 
tively non-empirical nature of the philosophi- 
cal endeavor, philosophers must be concerned 
with the state of their primary instruments— 
language and the concepts expressed by lan- 
guage. The aim of this paper is to make sense of 
a pattern of argumentation typically employed 
in the effort to clarify philosophically impor- 
tant concepts. The upshot will be that only by 
adopting a thoroughgoing naturalism will we 
have any real chance to achieve the goal of 
conceptual clarity in philosophy. 


I. COUNTEREXAMPLE PHILOSOPHY 


Counterexample philosophy is a distinc- 
tive pattern of argumentation philosophers 
since Plato have employed when attempting 
to hone their conceptual tools. It begins 
when someone proposes a classical account 
of a philosophically important concept. A 
classical account of a concept offers singly 
necessary and jointly sufficient conditions 
for the application of a term expressing that 
concept. Probably the best known of these is 
the traditional account of knowledge. 


(K) X is knowledge iff X is a justified true 
belief i 


The list of philosophers who have advanced 
classical accounts of concepts would not only 
include many of the greatest figures in the his- 
tory of philosophy, but also many highly re- 
garded contemporary philosophers. Consider 
just a fraction of these: David Lewis on con- 
vention (1969) and on causation (1973), Alvin 
Goldman on knowledge (1967), H.P. Grice on 
meaning (1957), Carl Hempel on explanation 
(1948), Wesley Salmon on causation (1984), 
and Hilary Putnam on mental states (1967). 
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The next stage of counterexample philoso- 
phy involves philosophical sharpshooters 
taking aim at the classical account of the 
concept by proposing counterexamples. 
While the paradigm is probably Gettier’s 
(1963) counterexample to (K), counterex- 
amples have also been levelled against 
each of the classical accounts noted above: 
Tyler Burge against Lewis’ account of con- 
vention (1975), Jaegwon Kim against 
Lewis’ account of causation (1973), Hilary 
Putnam against Goldman’s account of 
knowledge (1983), Paul Ziff against 
Grice’s account of meaning (1967), Sylvain 
Bromberger against Hempel’s account of 
explanation (1966), Philip Kitcher against 
Salmon’s account of causation (1989), and 
John Searle against Putnam’s account of 
mental states (1980). 

The final stage of counterexample philos- 
ophy involves one of three potential re- 
sponses to an apparently successful 
counterexample. One might amend the ac- 
count so it no longer succumbs to the coun- 
terexample, at which point philosophical 
sharpshooters reset their sights on the re- 
vised account. Or one might admit defeat: 
no amount of tinkering will save the ac- 
count. Finally, one might bite the bullet by 
holding fast to the classical account even 
though many think the counterexample is 
successful. J. J. C. Smart’s discussion of al- 
leged counterexamples to act utilitarianism 
is a Classic case of bullet biting: “The fact 
that [utilitarianism] has consequences 
which conflict with some of our particular 
moral judgements need not be decisive 
against it.... I am not concerned with what 
our moral customs and institutions in fact 
are... I am concerned with a certain view 
about what they ought to be” (1973, p. 56). 
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Which of these responses is appropriate de- 
pends on the philosopher’s aim in adducing 
the account. Counterexample philosophy 
has three potential aims. 

(1) Conceptual analysis: A serious and 
venerable psychological hypothesis holds 
that many concepts are made up of other 
concepts. For example, the concept bachelor 
might be constructed out of the concepts 
available unmarried man. If we adopt this 
psychological hypothesis, one might propose 
that the success condition on a classical ac- 
count is that the concept expressed by the 
term on one flank of the biconditional be 
constituted by the concepts expressed by the 
terms on the other flank of the biconditional. 
For instance, (K) is a successful instance of 
conceptual analysis just in case our concept 
knowledge is made up of the conjunction of 
our concepts justified true belief. 

(2) Conceptual explication: In order for an 
instance of conceptual explication to suc- 
ceed, the extensions of the target term and 
its classical account must be identica] with 
respect to all clear instances and non-in- 
stances of the target term. On this view, (K) 
is a successful explication just in case any- 
thing that is a clear case of knowledge is also 
a clear case of justified true belief, and anything 
that is a clear non-instance of knowledge is also 
a clear non-instance of justified true belief. 
How our concepts are psychologically repre- 
sented is irrelevant to this endeavor. 

Sections IJ and IJI of this paper will offer 
empirical reasons why conceptual analysis 
and explication cannot succeed. If this is 
right, how are we to understand the attempt 
by some very distinguished philosophers to 
give classical accounts of philosophically im- 
portant terms? Is it merely a mistake of a 
bygone era? Perhaps. But before we dispose 
of such a significant piece of philosophical 
heritage, we should consider the third poten- 
tial aim of counterexample philosophy. 

(3) Conceptual revision: So far we have 
considered conservative aims of counterex- 
ample philosophy—they set out to preserve 
something important about the target term. 
Conceptual revision does not set the preser- 
vation of the target term’s intension or ex- 
tension as a condition for success. Finding a 
difference between the extensions of the re- 


vision and the target term is, by itself, irre 
vant to the acceptability of the revision. F 
what makes one revision more success 
than another? If there are no rules ab 
this, if willy-nilly conceptual revision is 1 
aim, then it seems a worthless and absurd pı 
ect. Assuming the conservative endeav 
(analysis and explication) are unlikely to s 
ceed, it is essential we respond to this challe1 
on pain of forfeiting counterexample philo 
phy as a tool for conceptual clarificaty 
Section IV is a response to this challenge. 
One might argue that these options do 1 
exhaust the potential goals of counterexa 
ple philosophy. Philosophers might set the 
selves the goal of providing an account 
metaphysical reality. So (K) succeeds just 
case it tells us what knowledge really is. V 
the proponent of metaphysical counter 
ample philosophy offer an account of h 
we can know when we have found metaph 
ical reality? If not, then counterexample p 
losophy is futile since we cannot know wh 
it succeeds. But suppose he does offer sı 
an account. If part of the test for determin: 
whether we have found metaphysical real 
involves checking whether the extension of | 
target term has been preserved, at least in | 
clear cases, then metaphysical counterexa 
ple philosophy will fall victim to the argum 
against conceptual explication in section II] 
metaphysical counterexample philosor 
does not involve preserving the extension 
the target term, then it faces the challer 
faced by conceptual revision discussed abc 
and in section IV. So for the purposes of t 
paper, metaphysical counterexample philo 
phy can be seen as either futile, an instance 
explication, or an instance of revision. 


II. THE FUTILITY OF 
CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 


Classical conceptual analysis aims to ı 
scribe the structure of a philosophically i 
portant concept in terms of singly necess: 
and jointly sufficient conditions. This í 
deavor is doomed because most concepts : 
not structured classically. This is not news 
philosophers. Since Wittgenstein (195 
philosophers have argued that there are 
classical conditions for the application of < 
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terms. But even if we assume that philosoph- 
ically important concepts are represented 
classically, it does not follow that counterex- 
ample philosophy as currently practiced is a 
reasonable method to use to discover the 
structure of our concepts. Questions about 
the actual structure of our concepts are in 
principle as empirical as questions about the 
actual structure of iron. No one would seri- 
ously propose studying the structure of iron 
by engaging in counterexample philosophy. 
But one might suppose that counterexample 
philosophy plays an important supplemen- 
tary role in the empirical study of our concepts. 
(For a necessarily abbreviated description of 
such studies, see the Appendix.) 

Philosophical reflections on the nature of 
mental representation have influenced and 
should continue to influence the empirical 
study of concepts. But what can classical 
counterexample philosophy contribute to 
the empirical endeavor that cannot be at- 
tained more efficiently by psychologists? It 
has nothing to contribute about what con- 
cept C’s structure might be (everyone knows 
it might be classical) or about what empirical 
methods to employ in finding out about C’s 
structure. And considering the data psychol- 
ogists take to be relevant to determining C’s 
structure—which features subjects take to 
be defining, categorization times, typicality 
judgements, etc.—counterexample philoso- 
phy offers no evidence that psychologists 
can’t readily discover on their own. 

There is one situation in which counterex- 
ample philosophy could prove useful. It 
could be used to discover C’s defining fea- 
tures when subjects are incapable of listing 
them, which could well happen with philo- 
sophically important terms. Two problems 
arise with this suggestion. First, until subjects 
fail to list defining features for a concept, 
there is no reason for the psychologist to en- 
gage in counterexample philosophy. So phi- 
losophers attempting to supplement 
psychology are jumping the gun. Second, 
and more importantly, since there is no a pri- 
ori reason to assume that C is represented 
classically, there is no reason to search for 
classical conditions for the application of C. 
Thus, even when subjects can’t deliver C’s 
defining features, classical counterexample 


philosophy is not the method that ought to 
be employed in finding those features. 
Nicholas Rescher (1973, 1985) has ad- 
vanced another argument to the conclusion 
that even if concepts are classically struc- 
tured, conceptual analysis as practiced can- 
not succeed. Philosophically pivotal 
concepts, like most of our concepts, are “at- 
tuned to our practical dealings in a complex 
world where some degree of oversimplifica- 
tion is always necessary in the interests of 
manageability” (1985, p. 56). As a result, the 
set of criteria associated with such concepts 
inevitably reflect contingent assumptions 
(they are “fact coordinated”). For example, 
the concept of personal identity “unites a plu- 
rality of factors, among which bodily continu- 
ity and sameness of personality are the 
outstanding members. These factors are held 
together in a harmonious symbiosis by factual 
considerations” (1985, p. 50). As long as those 
assumptions are stable, the concept can be a 
productive unit of thought. But if those as- 
sumptions are sabotaged, paradox inevitably 
ensues. And those assumptions are constantly 
sabotaged when philosophers attempt to apply 
their analyses to very different possible worlds. 
When philosophers draw modal conclusions 
from their analyses or propose counterex- 
amples that hold only in very distant possible 
worlds, they are undermining the conditions 
of the concept’s effectiveness. Even if a con- 
cept is structured classically, its domain of 
effectiveness is limited to normal cases, and 
so applying its criteria to certain types of 
cleverly constructed cases will result in the 
sorts of paradoxes and counterexamples that 
pervade the philosophical literature. 
Counterexample philosophy in the service 
of conceptual analysis is a futile endeavor. If 
philosophically important concepts are rep- 
resented classically, counterexample philos- 
ophy as actually practiced is an irrational 
means of achieving the goal of conceptual 
analysis. And if they are not represented 
classically, the endeavor cannot succeed. 


III. THE POSSIBILITY OF 
CONCEPTUAL EXPLICATION 


Let’s assume that the psychological litera- 
ture is correct and our judgements about 
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whether a philosophically important term 
applies in actual and counterfactual situa- 
tions are fixed by non-classical descriptions.” 
It is unlikely that we can find a non-circular 
classical explication of our terms. To see 
why, consider the situation. We begin with a 
set of objects and a language that has a fixed 
number of legitimate predicates. The exten- 
sion of a predicate is a set of objects. The 
target term, P, is defined by some disjunction 
of predicates, Al-An. The extension of P is 
the union of the extensions of Al-An. What 
is the likelihood that there is a conjunction of 
predicates, B1-Bn, that is coextensive with 
P? At a purely intuitive level, it seems un- 


likely that there will be some set of predi- - 


cates with extensions whose intersection is 
coextensive with P (the union of A1-An). 

To cash out the intuition, consider what 
factors would tend to affect the likelihood of 
successfully explicating the empirical predi- 
cate, P. Here’s one: All things being equal, it 
is more likely that we can find a classical 
explication for P insofar as the extension of P 
is smaller. The argument for this principle 
rests on two premises. 

(1) Other things being equal, a smaller 
number of objects will fall within the exten- 
sion of more empirical predicates of the lan- 
guage than a larger number of objects. 

For example, the set of crows falls within 
the extension of more English predicates 
than the set of birds. This premise applies to 
empirical terms, but not to mathematical 
terms—they can be given classical explica- 
tions even though they have infinite exten- 
sions. This paper assumes that the terms 
philosophers analyze apply to states of af- 
fairs that do not have the well-ordered struc- 
ture of mathematics. So insofar as (1) is 
concerned, the terms philosophers analyze 
are more like empirical terms than mathe- 
matical ones. And surely the burden of proof 
rests on anyone claiming the opposite. The 
second premise is as follows. 

(2) Other things being equal, the more sin- 
gly necessary conditions a set of objects 
share, the more likely it is that some set of 
those conditions will be jointly sufficient.4 

Given these premises, the probability of 
successfully explicating P is inversely related 
to the number of objects in its extension. As 


we have seen, philosophical explications are 
meant to range over all logically possible 
worlds. Therefore, the chances of conceptual 
explication succeeding appears very low. But 
this conclusion comes too fast. There are 
other factors that affect the probability of 
success in conceptual explication, and some 
of these might counteract the extension effect. 
We have indirect evidence suggesting there is 
no countervailing factor: Philosophers since 
Plato have failed to propose a classical explica- 
tion of a philosophically important term that is 
today considered successful. So we may legiti- 
mately conclude that all of the evidence avail- 
able to us about the situation facing those 
engaged in classical explication indicates 
that it is very likely to fail. 


IV. CONCEPTUAL REVISION 


If the attempt to offer accounts of philo- 
sophically important concepts that preserve 
the original term’s extension is futile, then 
what becomes of philosophy? Should we be- 
queath the attempt to analyze and under- 
stand our concepts to empirical psychology? 
Perhaps. But before doing this, let’s consider 
the option of conceptual revision. The 
revisionist does not set for herself the goal of 
preserving the extension of a term as it is 
used by a group of speakers. But then, what 
makes one potential revision preferable to 
another? One plausible variety of concep- 
tual revision involves the principle of theoret- 
ical excellence: Adopt the successor concept 
that is part of the best available empirical 
theory. The ‘best available empirical theory’ 
is the one that possesses the greatest combi- 
nation of theoretical virtues (such as explan- 
atory and predictive power, accuracy, 
simplicity, scope). 

The motives behind the adoption of this 
principle are the same ones we have for ac- 
cepting the best available scientific theories. 
Although there is controversy on this point, 
there are two reasons to adopt the aim of 
conceptual revision in the service of theoret- 
ical excellence. First, the best available theo- 
ries usually provide pragmatic benefits over 
less adequate theories—individuals and so- 
cieties tend to be more efficient in achieving 
their goals and meeting their needs as their 
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theories become more pragmatically power- 
ful. Second, one is more likely to have true 
beliefs if one adopts the best available the- 
ory.> So if the extension of a successor con- 
cept is reasonably similar to that of the target 
concept, and the successor plays a role in a 
theory that provides more pragmatic and ep- 
istemic benefits than any alternative, then it 
is reasonable to adopt it as a revision of the 
target concept. Is conceptual revision in the 
service of theoretical excellence an achiev- 
able goal? At least in some cases, there is 
reason to think it is. 


IVi. Science: The Future of Philosophy? 


Bertrand Russell believed that many phil- 
osophical issues spun off from philosophy as 
soon as they became well understood. This 
characteristic centrifugal force accounts in 
part for the uncertainty of philosophy. 


[A]s soon as definite knowledge concerning 
any subject becomes possible, this subject 
ceases to be called philosophy, and becomes a 
separate science. The whole study of the heav- 
ens, which now belongs to astronomy, was once 
included in philosophy; Newton’s great work 
was called “the mathematical principles of nat- 
ural philosophy”... Thus, to a great extent, the 
uncertainty of philosophy is more apparent 
than real: those questions which are already 
capable of definite answers are placed in the 
sciences, while those only to which, at present, 
no definite answer can be given, remain to 
form the residue which is called philosophy 
(1959, p. 155). 


Science contains numerous well-defined 
concepts and even some classical ones. Of 
course, many scientific concepts have no 
strictly defined conditions of application and 
yet are used to good effect. This is especially 
so in the “higher-level” sciences like biology, 
psychology and the social sciences, Whether 
this conceptual fuzziness is a permanent or 
essential feature of these sciences a very 
hard and tricky issue. Nevertheless, the his- 
tory of science gives us some reason to be- 
lieve that as a science matures, the concepts 
it employs become clearer. 

Chemistry is an example of a science that 
contains many classical and well-defined 
concepts. Some of these (e.g., atom and 
water) have been the object of considerable 


philosophical contemplation. If we look 
closely at how such terms are treated by sci- 
ence, however, we quickly realize that the 
concepts and their extensions have been rad- 
ically revised. Consider the term “gold.” 
Chemical theory identifies gold as the stuff 
with a particular chemical structure, while 
most people are disposed to apply “gold” to 
things that satisfy descriptions like “x is yel- 
lowish, x is valuable, x is a metal...” If this is 
right, it is easy to develop counterexamples 
to the chemical account of the term “ gold”— 
counterexamples that show that the exten- 
sion of the chemical concept differs from the 
extension of our commonsense concept. For 
example, suppose that in some possible 
world the element with atomic number 79 
were a purple, viscous liquid. Many would 
not be disposed to apply the term “gold” to 
this purple goo. Suppose also that in this pos- 
sible world, there is a metal that has all the 
aesthetic and economic properties gold has 
in the actual world, but its atomic number 
isn’t 79. Many people would be disposed to 
apply the term “gold” to this. The accounts 
of concepts given by scientific theories are 
often revisions, sometimes radical revisions, 
of the concepts we actually employ and their 
extensions across possible worlds. 

One might argue that the chemical ac- 
count is not really a revision since the exten- 
sion of “gold” has always been the stuff with 
atomic number 79, regardless of how people 
are disposed to apply the term in counterfac- 
tual situations. Whether or not this account of 
the extension of natural kind terms is correct, 
the chemical account is revisionary in the fol- 
lowing sense: It is not the account that would be 
acceptable to those engaged in counterexample 
philosophy before they had adopted chemical 
theory. For them, the sole test for the acceptabil- 
ity of a proposed account of the term “gold” is 
how they are disposed to apply it in counterfac- 
tual situations. Insofar as we are interested in 
the product of counterexample philosophy, it 
is legitimate to say that the chemical account of 
“gold” is revisionary. 

Suppose a concept which is deemed to be 
philosophically important today, will be ap- 
propriated by scientists when that concept is 
fit for empirical study. One way philosophers 
can succeed in classically revisittg their con- 
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cepts is to ready them for appropriation. Sci- 
entists will find a concept useful when it fits 
into a promising empirical theory. Therefore, 
one way philosophers can succeed in classi- 
cally revising, or at least clarifying, their con- 
cepts is by attempting to fit them into 
empirical theories. It is unquestionably 
perverse to suggest that philosophers can 
succeed in classically revising their con- 
cepts by handing them over to scientists. 
But the world is sometimes perverse. Fur- 
ther, if Russell is correct, philosophers 
have no choice in the matter: part of their 
raison d’etre is to bequeath useful concepts 
to science. 

This sort of conceptual transfer is a real 
possibility in the philosophy of science. Con- 
cepts that have been of particular concern in 
this arena, such as scientific theory, explana- 
tion, confirmation, pseudo-science, etc., may 
(or may not) eventually play a role in empir- 
ical attempts to understand the process of 
science. From what we’ve seen, it is unlikely 
that we will ever find classical accounts of 
these terms that will also preserve their cur- 
rent extensions. But if similar successor con- 
cepts play a role in the history, sociology, or 
psychology of science, there is at least some 
hope that some day they will be defined 
clearly or perhaps even classically. 


IV.ii. When Science is not the Goal 


In an earlier passage, Russell claimed that 
when an area of philosophy becomes under- 
stood, it spins off to form a science. He has 
more to say on this subject. 


This is, however, only part of the truth concern- 
ing the uncertainty of philosophy. There are 
many questions—and among them those that 
are of the profoundest interest to our spiritual 
life—which, so far as we can see, must remain 
insoluble to the human intellect unless its pow- 
ers become of quite a different order from 
what they are now... Yet, however slight may 
be the hope of discovering an answer, it is part 
of the business of philosophy to continue the 
consideration of such questions, to make us 
aware of their importance, to examine all the 
approaches to them, and to keep alive that 
speculative interest in the universe which is apt 
to be killed by confining ourselves to definitely 
ascertainable knowledge (1959, p. 155-6). 


Philosophers have long been concerned with 
critical issues that appear to have no place in 
empirical or explanatory theories. These 
concepts are not amenable to conceptual re- 
vision in the service of theoretical excel- 
lence. It makes no sense to adopt that 
revision which plays a role in the best avail- 
able empirical theory if the original has no 
role whatsoever to play in such a theory. 

What should we conclude about the possi- 
bility of clarifying philosophically important 
concepts that play no role in empirical theo- 
ries? Given the best psychological data avail- 
able, we probably cannot find a classical 
account of such concepts that preserve their 
intensions or extensions. So we have a 
choice. We can leave to empirical psychology 
the attempt to plumb the structure of these 
concepts or we can embrace conceptual revi- 
sion. But again we face the problem of what 
makes one revision better than another. The 
proper solution is essentially the same as be- 
fore: Adopt that revision that plays a role in 
the best available non-empirical theory on 
the subject. Given that philosophers are 
often not concerned with definitely ascer- 
tainable knowledge, we need not insist that 
the best theories available about some sub- 
ject must be scientific theories. 

Does a revisionary counterexample phi- 
losophy that seeks non-empirical theoretical 
excellence have some possibility of success? 
In science, the attempt to construct inte- 
grated, coherent theories over time tends to 
produce well-defined, and sometimes classi- 
cal, concepts. Perhaps the same results can be 
achieved in philosophy if the same method— 
theory construction—is employed. This argu- 
ment from analogy is by no means apodictic. 
Nor should we expect it to be since philosophy 
seldom offers guarantees of success. But at 
least the empirical evidence does not doom 
this revisionary endeavor (unlike its more con- 
servative counterparts). 

How are philosophers supposed to pro- 
ceed in constructing non-empirical philo- 
sophical theories? John Rawls offers some 
clear advice concerning theories of justice. 


I wish to stress that a theory of justice is pre- 
cisely that, namely, a theory. It is a theory of the 
moral sentiments (to recall an eighteenth cen- 
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tury title) setting out the principles governing 
our moral powers, or, more specifically, our 
sense of justice. There is a definite if limited 
class of facts against which conjectured princi- 
ples can be checked, namely, our considered 
judgments in reflective equilibrium. A theory 
of justice is subject to the same rules of method 
as other theories. Definitions and analyses of 
meaning do not have a special place: definition 
is but one device used in setting up the general 
structure of theory. Once the whole framework 
is worked out, definitions have no distinct sta- 
tus and stand or fall with the theory itself... This 
is the conception of the subject adopted by 
most classical British writers through Sidgwick. 
Isee no reason to depart from it. [In a footnote] 
I believe this view goes back in its essentials to 
Aristotie’s procedure in the Nicomachean Eth- 
ics (1971, p. 50-1). 


We can identify three conditions that should 
be met by anyone proposing to clarify philo- 
sophically important concepts that appear to 
have no role to play in empirical theories. 
First, the philosopher needs to identify the 
phenomena to be accounted for by the the- 
ory. In the course of theory construction, his 
conception of what the theory should ac- 
count for might change. But at any time, he 
should be clear about his object of study. Sec- 
ond, the philosopher should attempt to pro- 
vide some sort of explanatory or theoretical 
structure to account for the relevant phe- 
nomena. Definitions are helpful only inso- 
far as they aid in the production or in the 
understanding of a theory, but they are not 
the primary aim of the enterprise. And 
third, theory-choice should be governed by 
the same sorts of normative principles as are 
empirical theories. Much more needs to be 
said about the nature of non-empirical theory 
construction in philosophy. But these three 
conditions are important because they can be 
‘(and have been) so readily overlooked in the 
philosophical attempt to clarify our concepts. 


IV.iii. Counterexample Philosophy and 
Conceptual Revision 


Counterexample philosophy ts particu- 
larly efficient at exposing the ways in which 
the extensions of two concepts differ. How- 
ever, If we want to produce a revision of an 
old concept, what role, if any, does counter- 


example philosophy have to play? It retains 
an important role. Engaging in conceptual 
revision does not guarantee freedom from 
counterexamples. In order for a counterex- 
ample to succeed against a revision, how- 
ever, it can’t merely show that the new 
concept has a different extension from the 
original. It must show that the revised con- 
cept fails to perform its appointed role 
within the theory in which it is embedded. 
The trick to engaging in revisionary counter- 
example philosophy is to begin by under- 
standing the relevant theory and the role the 
target concept is supposed to play in that the- 
ory. In this way, we learn to properly employ 
that concept. Once we have grasped the new 
concept, it is possible to proceed exactly as if 
we were engaged in conceptual explication. 
That is, we check the extension of the pro- 
posed account against the extension of the new 
concept as we understand it. The only differ- 
ence between conceptual explication and con- 
ceptual revision is that the latter doesn’t 
explicate a concept already in use. It explicates 
a concept that is part of a developing theory. 
(In at least some cases, it is likely that the theory 
itself will provide the classical conditions for the 
application of the term. For example, chemical 
theory provides the resources for a classical ac- 
count of the term “water.”) 


V. FINAL WORDS 


This paper has been concerned with the 
philosophical attempt to analyze and clarify 
philosophically important concepts. The 
general moral to draw is that this philosoph- 
ical endeavor, and probably lots of others, 
are hostage to empirical facts. Without the 
assumption that concepts are represented 
classically, classical accounts that aim to pre- 
serve the intension or extension of a term 
don’t make a whole lot of sense. A second 
conclusion to draw is that if we want counter- 
example philosophy to succeed, we need to 
alter its character by making it more natural- 
istic. This involves viewing it as either part of 
an attempt to construct an empirical theory 
or as part of an attempt to construct a non- 
empirical theory that is subject to some of 
the same demands as empirical theories. In 
particular, it should have a reasonably well- 
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defined range of data it is supposed to ac- Making counterexample philosophy more 
count for, it should provide some sort of ex- naturalistic both increases the probability of 
planatory structure for that data, and it finding a classical account of a concept and 
should be subject tothe same sortsofnorma- carries with it the benefits associated with 
tive principles as are empirical theories. adopting a successful theory.’ 
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APPENDIX: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA 


Over the past twenty years or so, psychologists have adduced considerable evidence for thinking 
that concepts are not structured in terms of singly necessary and jointly sufficient conditions, 
Psychologists studying the structure of our concepts hope to understand the cognitive structure and 
processing of natural language. They construct cognitive models of concepts that are faithful to 
data about the ways in which we employ our concepts, primarily in categorization tasks. Most of 
these models assume that a concept is instantiated as an interpretable syntactic string (or a set of 
such strings). It is natural and conventional to call these interpreted syntactic strings descriptions. 
The classical view of concepts (which is reminiscent of the classical description theory of terms) 
says that the descriptions that constitute concept C provide singly necessary and jointly sufficient 
conditions for the application of C. So in order for an object O to be an instance of C, O must satisfy 
all the descriptions that constitute C. 

In order to make behavioral predictions about how concepts are actually employed, we need 
more than just an account of their structure. We need a model of our concepts that describes the 
cognitive mechanisms subserving particular tasks, such as categorization. Consider the following 
(simple and incomplete) classical model of concepts. 


(I) Concepts consist of sets of descriptions that are singly necessary and jointly sufficient for the 
application of the concept. 


(GD If C, is a superordinate of C}, then the descriptions that constitute C also constitute C}. 


(II) Categorization works as follows: The comparator takes each description that constitutes C, 
(the alleged superordinate, say, bird) and searches C; (the alleged subordinate, say, robin} for 
a match. If all of Cy’s descriptions are matched, then C; is categorized as a C}. If, however, 
any of C,’s descriptions do not match one of C's descriptions, then C4 is not a C}. 


(IV) The time it takes to complete the matching process is an increasing function of the number 
of description-description matches that are attempted. 


(1) is the heart of the classical model. To give it up is to give up the assumption that concepts are 
structured classically. (II)—(IV) describe the mechanisms subserving categorization. They explain 
how a subject decides that a robin is a bird, or that a grasshopper is not a fish, or that the belief that 
the man who will get the job has ten coins in his pocket is (or is not) knowledge. 

The problem with the classical view of concepts is that no motivated classical model has been 
constructed that can account for typicality effects while competing models account for them quite 
well (for a survey, see Smith and Medin, 1981}. Consider the first piece of evidence marshalled 
against the classical view. 


(1) Non-necessary features listed as defining: When subjects are asked to give descriptions of the 
defining features of a category, they often list non-necessary features (Hampton, 1979). For 
example, when given the category vehicle, most subjects offered the non-necessary feature “as 
wheels” as a defining feature (counterexamples: boats, sleds). 
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The fact that subjects list non-necessary features as defining is not by itself telling evidence 
against the classical view. It is possible that subjects report features typically associated with 
vehicles that are not constitutive of their concept vehicle. 


(2) Determinant of Typicality: C, tends to be ranked as more typical of C, to the extent C; shares 
defining features with C}. For example, robin will be ranked as a more typical bird than (say) 
chicken because it shares more defining features with bird than does chicken (including the 
particularly important feature, “flies”) (Rosch and Mervis 1975; Hampton 1979). 


Again, this need not shake the faith of the defender of the classical model. The model is silent on 
how typicality judgements are made. (Ideally, of course, a classical model will eventually be able to 
explain them.) 


(3) Typicality Effect: If C, is more typical than C;’ of Cy, then C, will be categorized faster than C4’ 
as an instance of C2. So robin will be categorized faster than chicken as an instance of bird (Rosch, 
1973; Hampton, 1979). 


Given the classical model, why do subjects categorize robin faster than chicken as an instance of 
bird? Presumably something about the concept chicken makes it harder to categorize than robin. 
Perhaps the descriptions that constitute the concept chicken are harder to retrieve. Or perhaps it 
consists of more descriptions than does the concept robin. After all, the classical model implies that 
when a subject is asked whether a C} is a C}, assuming the answer is “Yes,” categorization time will 
be an increasing function of the number of description-description matchings that must be carried 
out. Given the data adduced in 1—3, the classical model is not yet in danger. 


(4) Typicality Effects—A Function of the Superordinate: Whether C, is categorized faster than C; ‘as 
an instance of C, depends on C}. For example, while robin is categorized faster than chicken as 
an instance of bird, chicken is categorized faster than robin as an instance of animal (Smith and 
Medin, p. 51-3). 


Now the classical model is in trouble. Categorization times are a function of the superordinate 
concept involved, not the subordinate concepts. Assuming that there is something about the con- 
cept chicken that makes it harder to categorize than robin flies in the face of the fact that chicken is 
categorized faster than robin as an instance of animal. How then to account for the typicality effects 
on the classical view of concepts? 

The simple classical model also has problems with nested concepts. A trio of concepts are nested 
when C; is a superordinate of C}, and C3 is a superordinate of C}. For example, the trio robin-bird- 
animal are nested. The classical model predicts that C} will be categorized faster as a C3 than as a 
C, and this is false for most cases (Smith & Medin, 1981). 

Of course, it is possible to tinker with the simple model so it does not succumb to these problems. 
For instance, by giving up (IJ), we might be able to save the classical assumption and avoid the 
problems that arise with the typicality effects. However, giving up (II) makes it very difficult to 
explain how categorization might work. How can C} be categorized as an instance of C, if C4 does 
not consist of all the descriptions that are necessary and sufficient for the application of C}? No 
classical models yet proposed seem capable of accounting for the above categorization phenomena. 

The failure of classical models is compounded by the fact that alternative models do a much better job 
handling the available evidence. Consider a probabilistic model of concepts (which is reminiscent of the 
cluster theory of names [Wittgenstein, 1953; Searle, 1958]): Concepts consist of a set of descriptions that 
need not be individually necessary for the application of the concept. Each description is given a weight, 
which is a measure of the subjective probability that instances of the concept will possess the property 
described. Categorization is (again) a matching process, but when a match occurs, the matched 
description’s weight is added to a running sum. C is categorized as an instance of C} just in case C 
possesses a critical sum of the weighted features. Behavioral results that proved problematic for the 
classical model are easily explained on the probabilistic model. For example, the typicality effect is the’ 
result of the critical sum of weighted descriptions being arrived at quickly. Many psychologists believe 
that the probabilistic model is inadequate. For this reason, new models of concepts (particularly 
exemplar or prototype models) have appeared (Smith and Medin, chapter 7). 
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NOTES 


1. Carnap introduced the notion of conceptual explication as follows: One is engaged in conceptual 
explication if one is “making more exact a vague or not quite exact concept used in everyday life or in 
* an earlier stage of scientific or logical development, or... replacing it by a newly constructed, more exact 
concept...” (1956, p. 7-8). The account of explication given here assumes that part of what is involved in 
providing a “more exact” concept is providing a classical concept. 
e 
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2. Although it is plausible to assume that intension alone does not always fix extension, the assumption 
that it does is justified in this context because of the nature of counterexample philosophy. When a 
counterexample is given against an account of C, the success of the counterexample depends on whether 
subjects judge it to be an instance or non-instance of C. And these judgments are fixed solely by the 
terms’ intensions. So in attempting to understand the practice of counterexample philosophy, it is 
legitimate to assume that intension fixes extension. 


3. Some might argue that the intensions of some terms embody their “real essences.” Thus, the intension 
of “water” is given by the description, “the stuff having the same chemical nature as this” (Putnam, 1975). 
Therefore, a successful explication will specify that chemical nature. The problem with this suggestion 
is that this cannot be an analysis of how our concepts are actually represented. Since individuals 
confidently apply the term “water” to a liquid without knowing its chemical composition, other 
descriptions (including perhaps the description involving the chemical properties of water) must be 
involved. 


4, One might argue that this factor cuts both ways. Although it may be easier to find necessary conditions 
for a smaller number of objects, it is harder to find sufficient conditions. This objection is irrelevant. 
Given that conceptual explications range over a huge (or an infinite) number of objects, it is easy to find 
sufficient conditions for the application of a concept. However, a successful classical explication will not 
simply provide a disjunctive list of sufficient conditions. It will provide list of necessary conditions that 
are jointly sufficient. And a larger set of objects to account for makes only the former task easier. 


5. Certain antirealists will not be moved by this second motive. For them, the pragmatic motive is 
sufficient to adopt the aim of conceptual revision in the service of theoretical excellence. 


6. One might argue that everyone is disposed to apply “gold” in the counterfactual examples in 
accordance with the chemical account. But this is doubtful. No one would insist upon a chemical account 
of terms like “mud” or “tabasco sauce.” Why would we expect the chemically uninitiated to treat the 
mass noun “mud” differently from the mass noun “water”? Ultimately, of course, this is an empirical 
issue and requires empirical investigation. 


7. I would like to thank Patricia Kitcher, Philip Kitcher, David Magnus, the members of the philosophy 
department at Iowa State University, the editor and an anonymous referee for very helpful comments 
on earlier drafts of this paper. I owe special thanks to Stephen Stich for many discussions and ideas. 
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ON THE ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 
OF THE WILL 


Bernard Berofsky 


Anona the efforts to defend the reality 
of freedom of will is a radical one: an unfree 
will, some philosophers contend, is a con- 
ceptual impossibility. If we choose or will at 
all, and surely we sometimes do, then we 
choose freely. This stance or some associated 
doctrine has been defended by Aristotle, 
Descartes, Bradley, Sartre, Ginet,! and, most 
recently, Albritton. 

Aristotle: “Choice seems to be volun- 
tary.... The object of choice being one of the 
things in our own power which is desired 
after deliberation, choice will be deliberate 
desire of things in our own power. ”2 

Descartes: The will is “by its nature free in 
such a way that it can never be constrained.”3 

Descartes again: “Even though the will 
may be incomparably greater in God than in 
myself, either because of the knowledge and 
power which are joined with it and which 
make it surer and more efficacious, or be- 
cause of its object, since it extends to infi- 
nitely more things, nevertheless it does not 
appear any greater when I consider it for- 
mally and precisely by itself. For it consists 
only in the fact that we can [make a choice: 
we can] do a given thing or not do it....Or 
more properly, our free will consists in the 
fact that...we behave in sucha way that we do 
not feel that any external force has con- 
strained us in our decision.” 

Bradley: “If by ‘will’ we mean ‘choice’, 
‘volition’, the conscious realizing of myself in 
the object of one desire (in the widest sense), 
which has been separated from and put be- 
fore the mind, as a possibility not yet real— 
then the will can not be forced....There is no 
saying, ‘If I could have willed, I would have 
willed otherwise’.” 

“But if will be used...in a lower sense, 
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then...the will...often is forced....because, by 
the application of compulsion, the psychi- 
cal conditions of volition can be suppressed, 
so that it becomes impossible for me to de- 
cide myself for this and not for that.”5 

Thus, according to Bradley, compulsion 
can only bring about the suppression of voli- 
tion. Conditions can be created under which 
we cannot will at all. But when we will, there 
is no forcing, no compulsion. 

The theme is repeated in Albritton. “Of 
course, chains and the like can in a certain 
sense undermine apparent choices. But it 
isn’t the freedom of those choices that chains 
can abolish, it’s the choices, in an objective 
sense, 6 

Sartre: “When we say a man who’s out of 
work is free, we don’t mean that he can do 
whatever he wants and change himself into a 
rich and tranquil bourgeois on the spot. He is 
free because he can always choose to accept 
his lot with resignation or to rebel against it. on 
“We shall not say that a prisoner is always free 
to go out of prison, which would be absurd,...but 
that he is always free to try to escape.”8 

The last sentence of the quotation from 
the Meditations suggests that the doctrine 
Descartes is advocating is a more conven- 
tional one, to wit, the compatibility of free 
will and determinism, and that interpreta- 
tion is borne out in the next paragraph of the 
Meditations. He there observes that freedom 
is not undermined by causation when the 
cause is the agent’s understanding of the 
good and the true. The position would not 
then rule out an unfree will by conceptual, 
fiat; for my will would be unfree when it is 
determined by an imperfect understanding. 


This is precisely whathappenswhenlerrand è 


sin. 


Yet Descartes rather says that, in such a 
case, I have misused my “free will.” My will 
apparently remains free even when I sin. 
This conclusion is grounded in the fact that I 
am not bound by an admittedly imperfect 
understanding which can “lead to” error and 
sin. I need not be victimized by my finitude 
because I also possess the capacity “firmly to 
adhere to the resolution never to pass judg- 
ment upon things whose truth is not clearly 
known to me.”? Thus, error resulting from 
ignorance has a concurring cause, to wit, the 
failure to exercise this capacity. Since we all 
have this capacity, we are free to avoid error 
and are culpable for failing to do so. The 
capacity to limit the exercise of will enables 
the will to remain free during those lapses 
brought on by avoidable intellectual reck- 
lessness. 

Thus, Decartes is not guilty of a failure to 
distinguish will from free will. One can imag- 
ine a class of agents who, like us, have both 
the capacity to choose and a natural propen- 
sity to act from limited information; but, un- 
like us, lack the capacity to control this 
propensity. These creatures have wills which 
are unfree—they affirm and act at the drop 
of a hat. (They are unlikely to survive as a 
species very long.) 

Had Descartes simply identified will with 
free will, he would have erred. For the bare 
capacity to choose is not freedom of will 
since the latter is not just the freedom to 
choose, that is, to make some choices. It mat- 
ters what we can choose. Otherwise, there 
would be no difference in freedom between 
God and a person who can only choose the 
color of her socks. (Imagine as well, if you 
must, that she wants to be able to choose a 
great deal more. But every time she enters a 
decision making situation other than one in- 
volving the color of her socks, she undergoes 
narcolepsy.) The point is important as a re- 
sponse to the claim that one does not lose the 
power to choose when one’s will is ostensibly 
limited. Freedom is affected (diminished, en- 
hanced) by the range of choices available to 
agents in spite of disagreements about the 
characterization of this range. (For example, 
some do and some do not think it important 
to liberty that people be free to choose the 
things they want. Independently of this con- 
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troversy, then, if Superman and Lois Lane 
both want to fly, it is agreed that Supermar 
has more freedom.) Not all agents who car 
choose are equally free. 

The same mistake occurs in the followin; 
dilemma argument: either one can choose o; 
one cannot choose. If one can choose, one i: 
free; if one cannot choose, there is no subjec 
(choice) about which one can predicate un 
freedom. So either way, where there is will 
there is free will. 

If “choose” is short for “choose a specific 
action which is in the circumstances the rele- 
vant one,” the second conditional is false— 
there is an unfree subject or choice, to wit 
the one forced upon the agent. If “choose’ 
means rather “exercise some choice o1 
other,” then the first conditional is false 
since, if one cannot choose some specific ac- 
tion which js, in the context, the relevant one. 
one is not free to do that and that is the im- 
portant sort of unfreedom. So the argument 
fails even though it is quite true that a being 
that cannot choose at all may not be unfree 
(in the way a lizard or a stone, neither of 
which can be free, is also not unfree). 

Albritton advances a similar argument. 
Sometimes I’m forced to do things which do 
not implicate my will at all. I find myself 
where you brought me. “If I’m forcibly car- 
ried to your rotten garden party, I’m there 
against my will... But...I’m not there of my 
will at all.”!° I did not choose freely to be at 
the party because I did not choose simplici- 
ter to be at your party. But when factors pre- 
vent me from making a certain choice, is 
Albritton suggesting that there is no unfree- 
dom for the absence of choice implies the 
absence of unfree choice? That would be 
misleading. For even though we retain the 
power of choice, the range of things upon 
which we can exercise choice matters a great 
deal. Consider the analogy with action. I re- 
tain the power to act (to do something) even 
when bound and gagged. 

This limitation on freedom is important 
even if we come to decide that the actions 
which are performed when we are unfree to 
do certain important things are performed 
freely. We must highlight the importance of 
the distinction between X-ing (un)freely and 
being (un)free to X. Hume’s prisoner in 


chains is not free to leave his cell even 
though, preferring bondage to liberty, he re- 
mains freely. 

Aristotle and Bradley are clearly working 
with this second conception of freedom, 
freedom as a qualifier of actions. They need 
not be taken as denying the obvious truth 
that we are often not free to do many things. 
When Bradley links freedom and the will, he 
is not challenging either the view that we are 
not free to do many things or even the view 
that we are not free to will many things. He is 
rather denying of a specific, performed act of 
will that it can be unfree. And it is compati- 
ble with this position that one person’s will 
may extend beyond that of another. For each 
person, when he wills, he wills freely; but one 
can will far more (and perhaps about far 
more important matters) than the other. 

Inevitably, will is contrasted with action. 
The latter, of course, can be compelled. 
“And a human being of intact free will might 
have almost no freedom of action, indeed no 
freedom of physical action at all.”44 On a 
wide construal of actions, Aristotle and 
Bradley agree. For Aristotle, a person is 
compelled when the moving principle is to- 
tally outside him. And Bradley tells us that 
compulsion is “the production, in the body 
or mind of an animate being, of a result 
which is not related as a consequence to its 
will.” 

But the issue is more complex because one 
might argue that actions proper are never 
compelled for Aristotle and Bradley. If the 
person makes no contribution to what he 
does, it is, as Aristotle says, as “if he were to 
be carried somewhere by a wind, or by men 
who had him in their power.”!3 In such in- 
stances, the body is forced to move and no 
action occurs at all. Since these sorts of cases 
are the only ones in which compulsion ob- 
tains, actions are not the sorts of things which 
are compelled. Bradley’s view is similar. 
“Whenever I can not collect myself, so as by 
conscious volition to decide one way or the 
other, there I did not do the act; there was 
force put upon me; whether proceeding sim- 
ply from my nature, or, in addition, from a 
will outside me....But where we collect our- 
selves and volition does take place, I think 
we must say that, given knowledge, there is 
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always imputation.” In cases of insanity, vi- 
olent pain or emotion, great weakness, or ex- 
treme terror, we may be compelled; but, 
Bradley tells us, there we do not act. 
Whereas when I knowingly decide to give 
the robber all my money in order to save my 
life, I am acting, but not under compulsion. 
And since the will itself cannot be com- 
pelled, as we saw above, compulsion applies 
to beings with wills only when their wills are 
inoperative. 

Both Aristotle and Bradley introduce 
qualifications and emendations; but my con- 
cern is not an historically accurate account of 
their views. I have used them to expose an 
ambiguity in the position under consider- 
ation. If we deny that the will can be bound, 
should we say the same of action and con- 
clude therefrom that the liberty of the 
human agent is limitless, or should we, with 
Albritton, distinguish perfect freedom of will 
with greatly restricted freedom of action? 

If we remind ourselves of the distinction 
between freedom to act and acting freely, we 
must agree with Albritton that our power or 
freedom to act is greatly limited. Now Aristotle 
says that the presence of choice, although 
not necessary for voluntariness, is sufficient. 
Even actions which appear “mixed,” i.e., 
ones which are chosen by the agent, but in 
response to a threat, are more like voluntary 
ones because they are chosen. Why? Aris- 
totle notes that we only choose those things 
which are in our power to do. Once we real- 
ize that we cannot achieve an objective, we 
stop deliberating about it and it is no longer 
a possible object of choice. 

But those who believe that we sometimes 
lack free will do not deny that a coerced will 
chooses only what is in the power of the 
agent to effect. They rather affirm the inabil- 
ity to choose what the will fails to choose. So 
we cease deliberating about an option when 
we believe we are not free to realize it. 

Bradley would observe, though, that this 
sort of unfreedom is, again, the inability to 
choose. So, although Albritton may be 
right that we are not free to do anything— 
although we are free to will anything—Bradley 
would insist that an agent who is not free to 
act otherwise nonetheless chooses and acts 
freely when he knowingly and deliberately 
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selects from alternatives placed before it 
(even if he is looking down the barrel of a 
gun). It remains to be seen whether we wish 
to uphold Bradley’s view that a robbery vic- 
tim who is not so terrorized as to be rendered 
temporarily will-less is, therefore, not com- 
pelled or coerced. 

Albritton defends his position against the 
argument that knowledge can restrict the 
will. The argument: if I know I cannot do A, 
I cannot try to do A. So I lack freedom of will 
with respect to A. Moreover, the knowledge 
can be acquired from another human being, 
thereby giving that person control over my 
willing. He can, that is, incapacitate my will 
by teaching me that I cannot do A. 

Albritton responds with a dilemma argu- 
ment: either I can try to do what I know is 
not possible, in which case I do not lack free- 
dom of will; or the purported lack of free- 
dom here is grounded in an impossibility 
whose conceptual nature makes it irrelevant. 
In either case my freedom of will is unre- 
stricted. 

Consider the conceptual impossibility 
horn. If I cannot try to do what I know is 
impossible, then, according to Albritton, this 
means that we are disposed not to count any- 
thing I do as fulfilling the description “trying 
to ....” Let us first assume that the relevant 
component of knowledge in this context is 
belief. Then, however J would describe what 
I am doing, I am not trying to do A unless I 
believe that I can do A. But, Albritton ob- 
serves, logical limits on the will are not the 
intended sort of limits. Why? Albritton’s an- 
swer: since logical limits determine what is to 
count as willing, nothing or no one can truly 
contro] another’s will for all that will happen 
is that the person will not will at all rather 
than be induced to will unfreely. 

Albritton’s response is misleading. If I can 
induce beliefs in another, I can control his 
will by determining what he wills. I can in- 
duce him to will otherwise just as I can in- 
duce someone to act otherwise when [ 
restrict his freedom of action. The fact that, 
in preventing the prisoner from leaving the 
‘oom, I am not preventing him from thinking 
ill of me, does not mean that I do not limit his 
freédom of action. He is free to think ill of 
me, but not free to leave the room. If I want 


to leap over tall buildings and am caused to 
believe I am not Superman by my psychia- 
trist, he will render me unable to try to do 
this because of the conceptual link between 
believing and trying. There is no difference 
from the following situation: Coca Cola re- 
moves Classic Coke from the market and de- 
stroys it, rendering me unfree to drink 
Classic Coke and this is so because of the 
conceptual link between the existence of 
Classic Coke and my drinking it. Someone 
can use the conceptual connection between 
believing and trying to limit a person’s ability 
to try to do that which the person is induced to 
believe he cannot do and this is a real limit on 
freedom even if the general capacity to try or 
will remains intact. 

I would be prepared to concede to this 
point of view that we can try to do the impos- 
sible, even when it is unbelievably bizarre: 
eat Chicago, say, to use one of Albritton’s 
examples. But if J cannot try to eat Chicago 
because I am firmly convinced I cannot 
under present circumstances do it, my will is 
limited in the prosaic manner my freedom of 
action is limited in so many ways. Why can’t 
I bemoan my current state as I imagine my- 
self being transformed slowly into a being 
with such extraordinary capacities? (Science 
fiction accounts do not strain our imagina- 
tion that much.) 

Js there something special about knowl- 
edge in contrast with belief? If I only believe 
I cannot do something, I can also concede 
that I might be wrong and that concession 
might be enough to create the possibility of 
trying. Whereas if the inability to try rests on 
knowledge, then I am in a state from which it 
follows that I do not try at all. This concep- 
tual fact does not limit my perfect freedom of 
will. If knowledge that A is impossible logi- 
cally precludes trying to do A, then it does 
not constrain the will the way gravity con- 
strains the direction of my fall or a robber 
constrains my decision concerning the dis- 
pensation of my cash. The force of gravity is 
a real constraint on the path of my fall; but 
knowledge “forces” me to refrain from mak- 
ing an effort in the same sense my wealth 
“forces” me not to be poor. 

Surely, however, this is small comfort to 
one for whom the freedom to try or choose 


to do A is important. If she moves from ig- 
norance to knowledge, her freedom is re- 
duced no matter how the situation is 
described. Believing that J am Superman, I 
have the power to try to leap over tall build- 
ings in a single bound. I lose this power 
under successful psychiatric treatment when 
I come to know that I lack the capacity for 
success. If what was said above about belief is 
correct, my wili’s freedom has been im- 
paired. How can my freedom be enhanced or 
these limitations removed simply in virtue of 
the fact that my belief is firmly held and ade- 
quately grounded, that is, adds up to knowl- 
edge? Clearly, it cannot. The mistake here is 
familiar. Since, let us suppose, it follows from 
the knowledge that I cannot do A that I will 
not try to do A, then, observes Albritton, the 
trying will not take place and one cannot 
speak of an unfree will. Again, however, the 
point is that we will try to do something other 
than A. So our will need not be generally 
incapacitated, only relative to A. And this is 
the exact sort of unfreedom we have in the 
arena of action. 

It is evident to all that our freedom of will 
is far greater than our freedom of action. 
Often, I am free to decide to do A and then 
discover I cannot do A. It is also evident that 
many ordinary laments of the form “I cannot 
decide to do A” are not literally true in that 
obstacles inducing me to draw this conclu- 
sion are too weak literally to bind my will. 
Alternatively, we often say quite properly 
that we must (decide to) do A because of a 
commitment or a promise or a role, etc., 
when we are free to reject that commitment, 
etc. It, of course, follows from these thoughts 
neither that J have perfect freedom to will all 
nor that all willing is free willing. 

In order to reach the required conclusion 
that obstacles never bind the will, we need a 
stronger argument. If we were to locate it in 
the gap between surmountable obstacles and 
absolute barriers, we would be able to de- 
fend the absolute freedom of the will only by 
defining freedom in terms of the bare possi- 
bility of doing otherwise. We would then, in 
consistency, have to define freedom of action 
similarly and we would find ourselves with 
an extremely narrow definition of freedom. 
It would also be intolerably vague—which 
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crack addicts are free to desist or who is not 
free to assassinate the President or stay 
awake for 96 hours? (There may be some 
possible, remote way of effecting these diffi- 
cult outcomes.) Moreover, as noted by many, 
the definition 1s not only remote from ordi- 
nary usage; it is also useless for the roles we 
would like a conception of freedom to play. 
For example, we cannot hold an agent mor- 
ally responsible for falling asleep after 88 
hours when he exerted Herculean efforts to 
remain awake just because there was one 
more strategy available to him involving the 
ingestion of a fatal drug which would initially 
have kept him awake for 8 hours before kill- 
ing him. As Greenspan says, “Calling some- 
one free...amounts to a claim about the 
reasonableness of making certain practical 
demands on that person.” 

If we then choose a conception of freedom 
of action along these value-laden lines, we 
shall have to apply it to freedom of will, and 
it will be an easy matter to show that we are 
often unfree even to will certain things. For 
barriers may be placed in the path of the 
agent which render even his willing to do 
some action unreasonable. Imagine simply 
that his life is threatened if he even tries to do 
something. 

The case against this defense of the abso- 
lute freedom of will is not undermined by the 
bona fide point that we often excuse our- 
selves too readily in many contexts by plead- 
ing inability or lack of freedom. Often, when 
we say we cannot, in a very important sense, 
we can. And the classification of certain con- 
ditions as compulsions or obsessions is com- 
patible with the agent’s being able (in one 
important sense) to resist the act the agent is 
“compelled” to perform. There are morally 
extreme circumstances in which it would not 
be inappropriate to demand that a person 
refrain from doing something which, had it 
been done in different circumstances, would 
have been excused on grounds of compul- 
sion or the inability to do otherwise. 

The point I would stress is the parallel be- 
tween action and will. Although it is a truism 
that we have greater freedom to will than to 
act, the intended contrast between an abso- 
lute freedom of will versus a relative free- 
dom of action is lacking. The fimits on the 
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will are as real and as constraining as those 
on action. To be sure, there are many clearly 
physical limitations on specific actions; 
whereas physical limitations on the will, e.g., 
through drugs and surgery, are more general 
in character. But it is surely only a matter of 
time before we will be able to influence the 
will in very specific ways through physical 
means the way we are now able to influence 
the will through psychological means. 

And if certain psychological devices, e.g., 
threats and brainwashing, limit freedom of 
action, they ought to count sometimes as 
limiting freedom of will. Indeed, often, I am 
not free to act because I am not free to 
choose to act. I cannot bring myself to do 
many things because I cannot make up my 
mind to do those things. 

If I cannot bring myself to call my sister 
when the phones are working, my dialing ca- 
pacities are not impaired, I know the num- 
ber, and I am not mute, the reason may well 
be that I cannot bring myself to decide to do 
so. “Decide” here is serious; what I reflect 
upon when I imagine myself deciding is the 
readiness to initiate steps to perform the act, 
a prospect I find so appalling that the con- 
templation of it renders me powerless. To 
decide to do A is to insure that, if the deci- 
sion is not revoked and A is not done, the 
reason will lie outside the will of the agent. 

Obviously, we do have perfect freedom of 
will if we do not take will seriously as a real 
executive faculty. It is easy to utter the words 
“I will” or “I decide”; it is easy to imagine 
doing pretty much anything; it is easy for 
many addicts to fool themselves into believ- 
ing they have decided to quit. But it is often 
very hard to decide for a decision is a com- 
mitment. And if it is often very hard to exer- 
cise our volition, how can one fail at least 
sometimes to be free to do it? 

Yes, one can challenge the above, as ear- 
lier indicated, by noting that there is a per- 
fectly good sense in which I can call my 
sister; I would if I learned that her life is in 
danger (or, better, that my life is in danger if 
o1 fail to call her). But that is not the present 
situation; in that situation (suppose), it is un- 
fair to ask me to do it for the psychological 


e costs are severe and the benefits quite lim- 


ited. And we earlier listed the disadvantages 


of a shift to a different account of freedom 
according to which freedom requires only 
the barest possibility of performing the act. 

We turn to the more difficult task, that of 
addressing Bradley’s argument that the will 
must be free because it is “the conscious re- 
alizing of myself in the object of one desire 
(in the widest sense), which has been sepa- 
rated from and put before the mind, as a 
possibility not yet real.” If I “collect myself” 
and knowingly will one way or the other, I 
am not forced either “from my nature, or, in 
addition, from a will outside me.” 

Compulsion can “lead to” but not “cause” 
the will.16 For willing is the expression of the 
self. If we bracket the question of the respon- 
sibility of the self for its desires, there 1s no 
doubt that it is my desire which is implicated 
when a bribe or threat is proffered or a temp- 
tation placed in my path. 

If we look closely at the Notes, it is not 
clear that a consistent doctrine emerges. For 
example, in response to this idea that com- 
pulsion only leads to, but does not cause the 
will, Bradley recants a bit: “This is not satis- 
factory. An act may be technically, and for- 
mally, a volition in the proper sense; and yet, 
if it is the result of an abnormal state into 
which a person has been forced, or again led 
by a false pretence or ignorantly (e.g., hyp- 
notism), the volition is not (as such) imput- 
able, and the other person has used what 
may be called ‘force’.”* 

Bradley’s position has exerted a strong in- 
fluence on recent discussions of coercion as 
philosophers have conceded to his position 
that it is very difficult to provide a convincing 
analysis. The central stumbling block, as 
Bradley saw, is that so-called coercion of the 
will occurs when the agent is doing what he 
overall most prefers to do. I prefer the pair 
{lose money, retain life} over the pair {retain 
money, lose life}; so in giving all my money to 
the robber, I am doing what I most want to 
do. And coercion cannot be constituted by 
the fact that the situation is one I would pre- 
fer not to be in for that is often true of people 
we do not regard as deciding under coercion. 
I am neither coerced, compelled, nor ab- 
solved of responsibility when I choose des- 
sert after a large meal, even though I would 
prefer not to have the option. 


Nor can coercion be based on the fact that 
I have nothing to gain in the robbery situa- 
tion—in the temptation case, I at least get to 
enjoy dessert—for we often freely choose 
“the lesser of two evils,” hoping to preserve, 
not enlarge, as much as possible of our share 
of life’s bounty. For example, suppose, for tax 
purposes only, I must give money to charity 
A or charity B. I am not a charitable man, 
that is, I prefer giving to neither over giving 
to A or giving to B. But I prefer giving to 
either over an IRS audit. So no outcome will 
improve my lot. Nonetheless, I am neither 
forced to choose charity A over charity B (or 
vice-versa) nor, given that I have some confi- 
dence in my ability to sweet talk the agent, 
am I forced to choose an audit over giving to 
either. And if it is said that, through a chari- 
table donation I am reprieved from an IRS 
audit, one may similarly say that I gain free- 
dom from death (a little better) by giving the 
robber my money. 

It is worth observing that coercion is but 
one way of curtailing a person’s liberty. My 
liberty is restricted by physical barriers and 
the absence of certain abilities, e.g., to speak 
Hungarian. But for advocates of the doctrine 
under examination, coercion is not a way of 
restricting the will. To maintain this position 
against the common assumption that there 
are clear cases of coercion of will, they must 
uphold the primacy of theory over intuition, 
assuming, of course, that the right sort of the- 
ory is in the offing. This is what Frankfurt did 
when he endorsed a version of the hierarchi- 
cal theory of freedom and applied it to the 
robbery case. He concluded that, contrary to 
common sense, the “victim” of a robbery acts 
freely because he suffers no internal dissonance; 
he overall prefers to do what he does and more- 
over prefers to act on that preference. 

Bradley’s account of freedom as self-de- 
termination belongs in the same general 
group of theories as does the hierarchical 
theory and is to be contrasted with accounts 
in terms of power. He does not deny that an 
apparently coerced agent lacks the freedom 
to will and to do many things. (And Frankfurt 
says similarly that the wills of both willing 
and unwilling addicts are unfree if they are 
powerless to change them.) Relative to the 
bona fide limits imposed by the past and by 
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the features of the situation one happens to 
be in, the particular decision is made by the 
agent (we may suppose) in full awareness of 
all relevant features and in terms of the 
agents own nature, that is, his or her desires, 
aspirations, and character. That he may lack 
the power to do otherwise does not under- 
mine the freedom (of self-expression) he 
does possess. 

The objection I wish to focus upon here is 
not directed to this position as such, but 
rather to the impicit contrast its advocates 
make between action and will. If the will is 
perfectly free in the above sense, even when 
the agent is a robbery victim, then how can 
the agent ever fail to act freely? Sometimes 
our bodies are made to move by outside 
forces and then we are not acting at all. But if 
we are acting, then by parity of reasoning, we 
will be acting freely. For the action will also 
be done in light of the agent’s full awareness 
of all relevant features and in terms of the 
agent’s own nature, that is, his or her desires, 
aspirations, and character. 

If a typical robbery victim fails to be a clear 
case of unfreedom of will, what about the 
hierarchical theorist’s case, an unwilling ad- 
dict? Even though the urge which drives her 
is, in a sense, hers, the conflict within her 
requires that we choose between the irresist- 
ible urge and the rejection of that urge by the 
reflective component of the self in order to 
determine the true or deepest self. Since the 
agent would do otherwise if she could, 
Frankfurt opts for the second-order rejec- 
tion of the first-order addictive drive as con- 
stitutive of the self. Since that component 
loses the battle, the agent does not act of her 
own free will and this is a misfortune over 
and above her will’s not being free to change. 
(Let us assume that her will is indeed impli- 
cated, that is, she does choose to pursue her 
addiction and is not so overwhelmed by it 
that she is like an automaton, pulled to and 
fro without conscious concurrence.) 

The dissonance between second- and first- 
order will counts as unfreedom of will for 
Frankfurt only because the self is identified 
with the higher-order will. My will is unfree® 
because J reject it. Bradley’s view is similar. 
For both the will is free when it can expréss 
the self. z 
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In contemplating the shortcomings of this 
doctrine, 18 we must not forget an elementary 
psychological observation that the intellect 
is often a tool of the passions and that rea- 
soning on behalf of some desire may well be 
a rationalization designed to disguise an 
agent’s true motivation. If powerful motives 
lead me unconsciously to endorse an end as 
good, why should we think of the real me as 
defined by that process of reasoning which is 
a distorted expression of elements of my psy- 
che far more central to my being? These ele- 
ments, say, certain unconscious first-order 
desires, may dominate other facets of my ex- 
istence and may produce profound distur- 
bances if brought to consciousness or if 
efforts are made to eliminate them. Am I 
really to be identified with some first-order 
desire I endorse in order to continue some 
deception which will conceal these ele- 
ments? Also, a negative judgment of critical 
reflection may take place from the perspec- 
tive of a personal ideal which is embedded in 
a shallow level of the self. Just because a 
judgment is higher-level in virtue of its ob- 
ject, i.e., a desire, does not imply that the 
judgment takes place on a deeper level than 
the desire which is its object. The failure to 
satisfy the first-order level desire may have 
far more profound personal repercussions 
than the failure to satisfy the higher-order 
judgment directed against that desire. The 
failure to achieve what I deeply want (level 
1} may contribute more to personal disinte- 
gration than the failure to honor reserva- 
tions about that desire. 

The direction of this line of thought ac- 
cords with that of Bradley since it accentu- 
ates the difficulty of rejecting the first-order 
will as not expressive of the self. Yet that 
would certainly take us too far in the oppo- 
site direction. Surely we sometimes rightly 
refuse to identify with a strong desire which 
has the upper hand, yet is antithetical to our 
nature and everything we otherwise stand 
for. If we too readily identify ourselves with 
. our reflections, we also have the right some- 
times to condemn an obstinate hangover 
“from a period of our life we have taken seri- 
ous steps to put behind us. Many instances of 
weakness of will are backsliding, cases of 
succumbing*%to temptation when the strength 


of an impulse does not always recede in step 
with the depth of commitment to change the 
past. I accept a cigarette after months of ab- 
stinence in spite of my active and unequivo- 
cal commitment to quit smoking. In such 
cases, our wills are unfree because we know- 
ingly decide to act contrary to the self on one 
plausible construal of that idea. 

If we were radically simpler creatures, 
Bradley’s doctrine would win the day. For 
there would be no point in denying freedom 
when the will knowingly expresses the over- 
all economy of the psyche. To put it crudely, 
we would be what we most want to will. If we 
suppose our cat chooses freely or unfreely 
one food over another, no argument can es- 
tablish that its choice is unfree—its psyche is 
too simple. 

But we want our concept of freedom to 
serve a variety of purposes and, for each, we 
are obliged to countenance the possibility of 
unfreedom. If an agent succumbs to tempta- 
tion, the strength of the temptation may ab- 
solve him from blame and we may conclude 
that it is unreasonable to hold him liable for 
the decision, He knows that what he did was 
wrong and he would not have made that de- 
cision had the temptation been weaker. 
There is a big difference between degree of 
strength and degree of dominance in the self. 
Morality can be very important to a person 
even if he has not been able to rid himself of 
immoral tendencies which remain powerful. 
An obscene phone caller may acknowledge 
the depravity of his behavior; but if this re- 
ally is a vestige of an immoral past, no longer 
connected to other elements of his personal- 
ity, then his refusal to identify with it may not 
be dismissed just because the urge is over- 
whelming. To count the will as unfree, we 
must, to be sure, suppose that he decides to 
make the calls, And so he does even if he is 
responding to powerful internal pressures. 
It is surely unreasonable to insist that a deci- 
sion be constituted by a calm, conflict-free, 
(internal) utterance of words equivalent to 
“I hereby decide to....” Very few decisions 
are like that. The obscene phone caller per- 
forms this act deliberately and knowingly, al- 
beit it with reservations deep enough to 
permit the conclusion that he willed un- 
freely. 


Not only does Sartre hold the view we are 
challenging here; it is a cornerstone of his 
philosophy. That he distinguishes freedom of 
choice from freedom of action is first of all 
crucial to understanding the puzzling pro- 
nouncements he often makes regarding our 
absolute freedom. It is clear, as Detmer has 
shown, that Sartre does not deny bona fide 
limits on human freedom; he just thinks 
these are limits on freedom of action or the 
“freedom of obtaining,” the sort of freedom 
that demands success of one’s projects. °? We 
are very often unfree to do many things. Ab- 
solute freedom applies only to freedom of 
choice, the freedom to formulate goals on 
the basis of our interpretations of the world 
and the freedom at least to set out to achieve 
these goals. 

In order to understand why Sartre believes 
that freedom of choice is unlimited, we have 
to understand his views about consciousness 
and we are not free even to undertake that 
project in the space at our disposal. I shall, 
however, selectively attend to those facets of 
Sartre’s discussion which bear on the issue 
before us in the belief that his view on this 
matter can be undermined without distort- 
ing or seriously misinterpreting his position. 

Sartre adopts the incompatibilist position 
that the freedom of an act of choice would be 
secured if it can be shown that acts of con- 
sciousness, of which acts of choice are a sub- 
set, are not the sorts of things that can be 
determined. It is tempting to confuse con- 
sciousness with many things which can, in a 
sense, be determined. Consciousness Is not 
its real objects—the tree is different from my 
consciousness of it—nor even its phenome- 
nal objects—the pain is different from my 
consciousness of it. Consciousness is not the 
Cartesian ego nor is it any one act for any act 
can become the subject of a future act of 
consciousness, 

Although one might agree with the above, 
there still remains the possibility of identify- 
ing consciousness with the history of acts of 
consciousness. In any case, the key fact 
about consciousness for Sartre—embodied 
in the slogan that consciousness is nothing— 
is the power of a nihilating withdrawal from 
reality. A conscious being has the ability to 
interpret any situation in any way and to for- 
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mulate any project in response to that situa- 
tion. The features of the situation do not 
uniquely determine the response; the same 
salary in similar circumstances can be per- 
ceived by one person as adequate, by an- 
other as inadequate. But inadequacy is not a 
feature of Being-in-Itself. It is introduced 
“freely” by the agent through conscious in- 
terpretation. 

Sartre repeatedly emphasizes the ten- 
dency to deny one’s freedom and the correl- 
ative need to identify this mistake either by 
fostering the individual’s power of “purify- 
ing reflection,” or, as he stresses in later 
years, by changing the external conditions 
which “present ’coefficients of adversity’ of 
such magnitude as to render the lucid aware- 
ness of one’s ontological freedom highly un- 
likely.”* 

These external conditions limit my power 
to recognize my freedom by comprehending 
meanings antecedent to my interpretation; I 
find myself in a world of meanings I did not 
create. In addition, I have the power to de- 
ceive myself in order to achieve certain ends. 

It is not clear to me why these limitations 
are described as limitations on the recogni- 
tion of one’s freedom rather than limitations 
on freedom itself. To be sure, there are often 
excellent reasons to believe that a person’s 
circumstances do not empirically determine 
her choice or her perception of her situation. 
A frustrated woman may wrongly believe that 
she has no choice but to remain in her unhappy 
marriage. She fails to acknowledge bona fide 
possibilities which would improve her lot 
and which she can at least try to institute. 

Thus, if the issue were an empirical one, we 
would seek to discover whether this 
woman’s appreciation of her situation Is or is 
not determined. But in this assessment, it is 
ludicrous to consider only the current situa- 
tion for it is quite obvious that different peo- 
ple respond differently to the same situation. 
We are surely entitled to consider as possibly 
causally relevant factors beyond situational 
ones, for example, her own background and 
genetic endowment, just as we take these 
into account when we seek the factors whicl® 
determine a trait or overt act. 

Now it is stil] true, as we observed earffer, 
that as a general truth about hufman beings, 
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the range of possibilities open to our minds is 
vastly greater than those available to our 
bodies. It is a straightforward empirical truth 
that our freedom of choice surpasses our 
freedom of action. And for all we know, 
there may be no acts of choice that are really 
determined; there may be no psychological 
laws governing choice at all. 

But Sartre’s point is a priori. In some way 
the structure of consciousness itself deter- 
mines its freedom from determination. Its 
nihilating nature renders it immune. But the 
logical point that any situation can be inter- 
preted in different ways by consciousness 


does not imply that acts of consciousness are 
not in fact determined. That it is logically 
possible for the unhappy woman to deny that 
she is trapped does not entail that her seeing 
herself as trapped is not empirically deter- 
mined. 

So the belief that a case can be made on 
conceptual grounds that choice or volition is 
immune from the imposition of limits again fails. 

Nobody denies that we occasionally act 
unfreely. Some of our acts are acts of will 
(choices, decisions) and there is no special 
reason to exclude them in this context: we 
sometimes choose unfreely. 
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Tag essay supports three main views. (1) 
The concept of autonomy can be readily 
used to generate philosophically interesting 
criticism, problems and doubts about the in- 
stitution of blame. (“Blame” here means pri- 
marily “blame for action considered wrong 
without excuse.”) (2) The concept of auton- 
omy could also guide attempted justification 
as a response to such criticism, problems and 
doubts. The essay concedes that appropriate 
justification might be provided. The paper, 
however, does not itself attempt to do this. 
(3) The idea of “an authoritative community 
of judgment about autonomy” is basic to 
such criticism and justification. This is the 
idea of a community able to judge what au- 
tonomy is, and whether and how it should be 
fostered. Sometimes the phrase “an authori- 
tative community” will be used for brevity. 
Eventually, the institutions ofsuch a community 
should be specified in detail. Reasons should be 
adduced why those sorts of institutions are ap- 
propriate for such a community.! This paper 
does not have the space to give detailed con- 
tent to any particular favored idea of an au- 
thoritative community of judgment about 
autonomy. The essay does discuss the critical 
and justificatory function of this type of idea. 
The sequence of the sections in the essay is 
as follows. (1) There is a brief definition of 
“autonomy,” and an account of three con- 
texts in which one could talk about auton- 
omy. (a) Consider blame that is thought by 
the blamer to be justifiable only if the follow- 
ing condition obtains. It is required that the 
blamed person has what the blamer deems 
an appropriate kind and degree of auton- 
omy. This is the context of “minimal auton- 
omy.” (b) There is “ideal autonomy,” a 
supposedly admirable tendency of character. 
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(c) The third context is that of an allegedly 
authoritative community of judgment about 
autonomy. (2) The paper shows how the con- 
cept of autonomy can be used to formulate a 
basic problem about the justifiability of 
blame for action. This problem links the eth- 
ical assessment of blame to politics and the 
idea of an authoritative community. (3) The 
essay shows that there are problems arising 
from blame where the blamer assumes “min- 
imal autonomy” in the agent blamed. Such 
blame requires commitments about auton- 
omy which generate doubts about the justifi- 
ability of that blame, and indeed about the 
justifiability of other kinds of blame, too. The 
doubts, and any answers to the doubts, can 
be formulated best in terms of an allegedly 
authoritative community. (4) The paper aims 
to show that the account given in the first 
three sections is confirmed by certain com- 
mon intuitions and doubts about blame. The 
standards assumed in formulating such intu- 
itions and doubts require more support than 
can be mustered by “ideal autonomy.” The 
idea of an authoritative community must be 
used here at a basic level as well. (5) The 
essay shows that there are problems about 
reconciling (a) an allegedly authoritative 
community of judgment about autonomy 
that incorporates extensive blame with (b) 
respect for autonomy. (6) We conclude. We 
argue that autonomy-centered criticism and 
justification of blame should allow for an 
eclectic approach to some extent. That eclec- 
ticism is consistent with taking as basic the 
idea of an authoritative community. 


I 


Autonomy is conceived here as a type of ə 
freedom. For purposes of this essay, auton- 
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omy is a capacity or tendency to regulate 
oneself freely on the basis of good reasons. 
What is to be regulated is both one’s mental 
states such as beliefs, desires, intentions, 
and so on, and one’s intentional bodily 
acts. We think of autonomy as self-regula- 
tion, self-government, self-determination, 
self-rule, and so on, and as a rational capacity 
or tendency. 

Gerald Dworkin captures some aspects 
but not all of the notion of autonomy com- 
mended in this paper. He writes: 


Putting the various pieces together, autonomy 
is conceived of as a second-order capacity of 
persons to reflect critically upon their first- 
order preferences, desires, wishes, and so forth 
and the capacity to accept or attempt to change 
these in-light of higher-order preferences and 
values. By exercising such a capacity, persons 
define their nature, give meaning and coher- 
ence to their lives, and take responsibility for 
the kind of person they are.” 


It is clear from study of Dworkin’s position 
that he recognizes that autonomy may in- 
volve critical attention to both one’s psychol- 
ogy and one’s acts, as well as possible 
regulation of them. 

There are three contexts in which we 
might speak of autonomy that are especially 
important for present purposes. The first 
context is that of blame for action. We might 
plausibly think of the freedom deemed nec- 
essary for justifiable blame for action as a 
variety of autonomy in some cases, a capac- 
ity.2 When a person does something consid- 
ered wrong without excuse, and is blamed 
for it, often it is thought that the blame is 
justifiable only if the following condition ob- 
tains. The agent must have had a capacity, at 
some point prior to or during the act, to 
grasp the force of reasons against doing the 
act, and to do otherwise. Often, though it is 
not always appreciated by philosophers, 
there is in the real-life particular case a range 
of specific acts which it is thought would 
have been right or at least not so wrong. It is 
thought that the person blamed had a capac- 
fty to grasp reasons why those acts would 
have been better, and a capacity to do those 
act?instead. Call this “minimal autonomy.’”4 

In a second context, autonomy is thought 


of as an unusual and admirable trait of char- 
acter. With some exaggeration this might be 
called “autonomy as an ideal of character” 
or “ideal autonomy.” Such autonomy might 
but need not be conceived as perfect. The 
autonomous individual in this sense is 
thought of as one who has and exercises ex- 
tensively the capacity to self-regulate freely 
on the basis of good reasons. Such a notion 
of autonomy is a tendency concept. 

In a third context, we descend to what this 
essay takes as a basic but inadequately ap- 
preciated level of normative discourse about 
autonomy. This is the level of a society or a 
community, actual or hypothetical. We think 
of some communities (small or large) as bet- 
ter able than others to judge what autonomy 
is (including what the relevant freedom is 
and what are good reasons) and whether or 
how to foster autonomy. Suppose that one 
appeals to a conception of some form of so- 
cial organization as able to make such judg- 
ments. One is then appealing to what is here 
called an idea of “an authoritative commu- 
nity of judgment about autonomy.” In some 
cases (but by no means all possible cases) it 
will be assumed that such a community is 
favorably disposed towards autonomy, that 
the community understands it and values it. 

It is, however, logically possible for an au- 
thoritative community to reject autonomy - 
for any of a number of reasons. The relevant 
community might come to the conclusion, 
perhaps based on good arguments, that the 
idea of free self-regulation on the basis of 
good reasons is incoherent or otherwise ob- 
jectionable. This paper does not defend the 
view that the best assessment of autonomy 
leads to such negative conclusions. To main- 
tain such negative conclusions may itself be 
incoherent. That view is not defended here 
either. It is important, however, to acknowl- 
edge that it is a possibility that an authorita- 
tive community of judgment about 
autonomy might reject the concept. Indeed, 
this acknowledgment is a natural extension 
of taking autonomy seriously, and conse- 
quently subjecting one’s pro-attitudes about 
autonomy to rational scrutiny. One must ac- 
knowledge that the idea of autonomy is at 
least problematic and might even be thor- 
oughly indefensible. 


We shall maintain for purposes of this 
paper what cannot be deemed certain. We 
shall assume that an authoritative commu- 
nity of judgment about autonomy will also 
be to some extent an “autonomy-support- 
ing” society. An “autonomy-supporting” so- 
ciety favorably evaluates autonomy and 
institutionalizes attempts to foster it. This is 
of course a controversial ideal. Also, there 
are and must be disputes over whether any 
society really understands autonomy or ap- 
propriately institutionalizes its professed re- 
gard for autonomy. 


iI 


The next claim is that the concept of au- 
tonomy can be profitably used to formulate a 
basic problem about the justification of the 
institution of blame for action. Such justifica- 
tion will be linked with politics. 

The basic problem is this. How do we 
know what are good reasons useful for ra- 
tionally supporting answers to our many crit- 
ical and justificatory problems about blame 
for action? We have in mind especially but 
not only problems arising from blame that 
the blamer assumes is justifiable oniy if the 
agent blamed fulfilled the condition of mini- 
mal autonomy. 

Some examples of such problems about 
minimal autonomy will be given later, at the 
beginning of the third section. For now, let us 
distinguish two types of answers that might 
be given to the basic problem. 

One type of answer takes autonomy as an 
ideal of character to be crucial for answering 
hard moral questions. Gerald Dworkin, not 
discussing blame, seems to adopt such a view 
in some places. For example, in one essay, 
Dworkin discusses when and why there 
should be certain exceptions to the require- 
ment of informed consent. This requirement 
demands that a prospective or actual patient 
should only receive medical treatment when 
he or she has given informed consent. Dwor- 
kin supports his argument by reference to 
what would be endorsed by an autonomous, 
rational person. 

It may appear that Dworkin is talking 
about a community since he refers to agree- 
ment among autonomous persons as a cru- 
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cial justificatory consideration. This refer- 
ence seems misleading, however. He appears 
simply to be giving reasons for his moral 
views and claiming, in effect, that it would be 
rational for an autonomous person to accept 
the reasons, and the claims the reasons are 
meant to support. There is no real discussion 
of a community with an institutional struc- 
ture within which the autonomous persons 
would interact. 

A second type of view, favored in this 
essay, is that we must use the concept of an 
autonomy-supporting community in order 
to understand and justify our claims about 
what an autonomous, rational person would 
consider good reasons. This means that we 
must describe and support our views about 
what sort of community is authoritative 
about autonomy as invoked in our claims. 
We must say why it is authoritative, and how 
it would judge what the autonomous, ratio- 
nal person would maintain. This level of jus- 
tification, which is political in a broad sense, 
is at most implicit in what Dworkin says. 

The “basic problem” alluded to above asks 
for a justification of the institution of blame 
for action considered wrong without excuse. 
Now suppose autonomy is central to one’s 
ethical and political views. There are many 
ways to develop views which fall into this 
category. Some views will incline one to ask 
justificatory questions which include the fol- 
lowing. What standards for blame would be 
endorsed by an autonomous person? What 
standards for blame would be endorsed by 
an authoritative community of judgment 
about autonomy which is an autonomy-sup- 
porting community? The latter question is 
more basic than the former, and it takes us 
into politics. 

Why “more basic?” There are at least 
three reasons. First, there is the enormity of 
the cognitive and practical task that must be 
carried out in order to assess how a society 
uses the concepts of autonomy and blame. 
There is a need to correct through group 
arrangements for individual biases, igno- 
rance, and other shortcomings. Second, 
persons do tend basically to engage in nor® 
mative discussion in groups, and tend basi- 
cally to defer to group judgment. Third, 
standards (whether about autofiomy or any- 
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thing else) only seem possible in the context 
of an actual or hypothetical community. 
Uses of the word-concept “autonomy” could 
only be judged correct or incorrect in the 
context of a community. 


Il 


In addition to the basic problem posed 
above, we would need to treat eventually a 
host of more specific problems, some con- 
nected with the idea of “minimal autonomy.” 
Among these would be the following. How 
are we to distinguish blame in which the 
blamer rightly assumes that the blame is jus- 
tifiable only if the person blamed has mini- 
mal autonomy from blame in which there 
need be no such assumption? How do we 
define the standards for appropriate mini- 
mal autonomy? Why attach such importance 
to minimal autonomy in relation to blame? 
Why is blame an appropriate response to 
misuses of minimal autonomy (if it is)? 

The request for reasons in answering such 
problems seems a natural extension of any 
view that attaches importance and value to 
autonomy. The drive toward raising difficult 
justificatory questions is also bound to make 
blame seem problematic, under attack, sus- 
pect. This point could be exaggerated. It is 
not clear that attaching importance and 
value to autonomy commits one to a radical 
critique of blame, much less its rejection. The 
justificatory questions, to mention one possi- 
bility, might be taken simply as raising inter- 
esting issues. We might take these as issues 
about which we are likely to be able to defend 
a position consistent with retention of many 
aspects of common-sense blame for action. 
Still, there is also the possibility that radical 
critique of blame will win out, and autonomy 
demands that we take this seriously. 

It is curious that some very sophisticated 
philosophers have not duly noted the skepti- 
cal potential latent in combining emphases 
on autonomy and blame. Herbert Morris, for 
example, regrets the decline of guilt, and 
paints in broad strokes a picture of “the as- 
ult on the rationality of the practice of 
guilt.” He does not seem to connect the de- 
clinê or the assault with tendencies towards 
? greater inter€st in autonomy in ethics and 


politics. Indeed, in some of his writing, he 
seems to consider it clear that blame-ori- 
ented attitudes are defensibly associated 
with an autonomy-centered outlook.’ 

Thomas Nagel, on the other hand, is per- 
haps the most well-known recent represen- 
tative of a view that does see skepticism 
about blame as a possibility rendered more 
attractive by some plausible reflections 
about autonomy. Nagel expresses doubts 
about the notion of intentional explanation 
which he takes to be central to the intuitive 
idea of autonomy. He claims that an objec- 
tive view, to which we are sometimes drawn, 
undermines our belief in autonomy. He of- 
fers reasons for doubts about judgments of 
responsibility, 1.e., of blameworthiness for 
action. Some of the reasons he offers for 
skepticism about judgments of responsibility 
depend on his case against autonomy.® 

This paper does not aim to present an ana- 
lytical discussion of either Morris or Nagel. 
The paper pursues its own program, part of 
which requires us to appreciate the follow- 
ing. On the one hand, our attitudes and prac- 
tices attach importance to a type of blame for 
which minimal autonomy is crucial. On the 
other hand, it is possible to multiply exam- 
ples of doubts about the justifiability of this 
or that feature of the institution of blame, or 
even the whole institution. Some such 
doubts could be constructed as questions 
about the use of the concept of minimal au- 
tonomy. This might properly make us won- 
der whether and how our interest in 
autonomy and our interest in blame can be 
fit into a coherent normative conceptual 
scheme. Some of the worries are about the 
implications of causation or determinism. 
Others are worries about how coherent it is 
to attempt to combine ideas that it 1s often 
unreflectively thought work well together, 
autonomy and blame. Thus it is often 
thought that some blame requires autonomy, 
and this seems right. It is less often thought 
that the concept of autonomy, properly un- 
derstood, may generate serious or even in- 
surmountable problems for blame. It is easy 
to presuppose minimal autonomy, difficult 
to justify claims about it. This essay con- 
ceives of “ideal autonomy” (an individual 
tendency) as less than basic for answering 


hard questions about “minimal autonomy.” 
We need rather to have recourse to the more 
basic idea of what would be the judgment of 
an authoritative community about standards 
for minimal autonomy. 


IV 


Let us further support the notion that jus- 
tifying claims about minimal autonomy com- 
pels us to go beyond “ideal autonomy” to “an 
authoritative community of judgment about au- 
tonomy.” Such further support will come from a 
discussion of certain intuitions and doubts 
about blame. These intuitions and doubts are 
intrinsically interesting in any event. 

Suppose that there is much divergence be- 
tween what is deemed (by the blamer) an 
authoritative community of judgment about 
autonomy that is autonomy-supporting and 
the actual society in which the agent (who is 
blamed) was raised up or lives. Then there 
will be hesitation, doubt, puzzlement, about 
the justifiability of blaming the agent for an 
action. There may be a desire to reduce or 
even eliminate blame, or to blame only with 
significant qualifications. It will be doubted 
whether minimal autonomy obtains. It will 
be speculated that any failure of minimal au- 
tonomy may be attributable to a malfunction- 
ing in the autonomy-supporting efforts of the 
social order. 

There are at least two reasons for these 
intuitions. 

One is that it is plausible to conceive of the 
development or preservation of autonomy 
as requiring cooperative efforts by both the 
agent and the social order. The social order 
must help provide what we might call, with 
Joseph Raz, the conditions of autonomy. 
(These are, roughly, relevant mental abilities, 
adequate objective socially available op- 
tions, absence of relevant coercion or manip- 
ulation)? Depending on one’s politics, 
providing the conditions for autonomy might 
be thought to require a great deal from the 
social order or rather little. Something will be 
required, however. When that something is 
thought to be absent, doubts will arise about 
the justifiability of blaming the agent. 

A second reason for the doubts has to do 
with the communicative role of blame. Blam- 
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ing usually has a communicative dimension. 
Often, to engage in blaming without express- 
ing reservations or qualifications is thought 
to signify that the blamer believes the social 
order is at least reasonably close to being 
autonomy-supporting. Suppose that the ac- 
tual situation seems more confusing than 
this. Suppose that it seems to call for major 
criticism of the social order as well as blame 
of the agent. Then engaging in blaming with- 
out qualifications, or even blaming at all, will 
often seem to be sending a message which is 
indefensible. Let us consider some illustrations. 

Consider an example discussed by Susan 
Wolf: 


JoJo is the favorite son of Jo the First, an evil 
and sadistic dictator of a small undeveloped 
country. Because of his father’s special feelings 
for the boy, JoJo is given a special education 
and is allowed to accompany his father often 
and observe his daily routine. In light of this 
treatment, it is not surprising that little JoJo 
takes his father as a role-model and develops 
values very much like his dad’s. As an adult, he 
does many of the same sorts of things his father 
did, including sending people to prison or to 
death or to torture chambers on the basis of the 
slightest of his whims ... 


In light of JoJo’s heritage and upbringing— 
both of which he was powerless to control—it 
is dubious at best that he should be regarded as 
responsible for what he does. For it is unclear 
whether anyone with a childhood such as his 
could have developed into anything but the 
twisted and perverse sort of person he has be- 
come. But note that JoJo is someone whose 
actions are controlled by his desires and whose 
desires are the desires he wants to have.!° 


It is not our aim to explain fully why Wolf 
discusses this example. Nor do we wish to 
appraise thoroughly her attempt to account 
for common intuitions about the contrast be- 
tween the case of JoJo and more normal 
cases of agency. We shall have to be brief. 
Wolf suggests that JoJo’s “deep self,” unlike 
that of the normal person, is “insane.” Now 
clearly JoJo was not brought up in, nor does 
he later live in a society that Wolf or man 

readers would consider reasonably close to 
autonomy-supporting. It is this, we suggest, 
which could properly be taken to support a ẹ 
suspension of blame. z 
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Wolf herself also writes of her proposal 
that it “explains why we give less than full 
responsibility to persons who, though acting 
badly, act in ways that are strongly encour- 
aged by their societies—the slaveowners of 
the 1850’s, the German Nazis of the 1930’s, 
and many male chauvinists of our fathers’ 
generation, for example ... Like JoJo, they 
are, at the deepest level, unable to cogni- 
tively and normatively recognize and appre- 
ciate the world for what it is. In our sense of 
the term, their deepest selves are not fully 
sane.” 1 

Wolf implies that we, now, do have sane 
deepest selves. Wolf talks of inability in the 
insane and ability in us, the presumably sane. 
This suggests that her view has some affini- 
ties with our views about minimal autonomy, 
ideal autonomy, and an authoritative auton- 
omy-supporting community. What she calls 
ability to cognitively and normatively recog- 
nize and appreciate the world for what it is, 
we might prefer to call ability to grasp good 
reasons and to use them in free self-regula- 
tion. Wolf might be read as deeming herself 
and her readers to be closer to having ideal 
autonomy. She also apparently assumes that 
“our” social order is reasonably autonomy- 
supporting, at least about the issues men- 
tioned. This, however, is much less clear in 
her paper. She tries to justify the belief that 
we, the “sane,” have a cognitive or rational 
advantage over the “insane.” She appeals to 
“widespread intersubjective agreement and 
the considerable success we have in getting 
around in the world and satisfying our 
needs.”!? But agreement among whom, and 
under what conditions, and why is that deci- 
sive? One advantage of the conceptual 
scheme of our paper is the following. By em- 
phasizing the idea of an authoritative com- 
munity of judgment, this paper helps explain 
(more perspicuously than Wolf does) intu- 
itions that Wolf shares with some of her 
readers. Our views stress that there is a 
major clash or conflict of political ideology 
between the ideology of the here-and-now 
moral judge and the ideology of the social 
environment of those whose acts are at issue. 
The clash is about what is a reasonably au- 
tonomy-supporting society. This conflict 
must be invoked in order to explain why 


Wolf and some others will want to withhold 
blame in the cases described. This clash is not 
adequately elucidated by talk of sanity and 
insanity, or even intersubjective agreement. 
Is it really a matter of the sanity or insanity of 
the agents in Wolf’s sense? Then why is Wolf, 
and many a reader, ready to suspend or limit 
blame without knowing further presumably 
relevant details about the environment and 
psychology of the agents? Why are Wolf and 
the others so ready to assume that the agents 
whose blameworthiness is at issue were com- 
paratively powerless to resist the shaping of 
their beliefs and values? She and many read- 
ers probably take themselves to have consid- 
erable power in this respect. Perhaps they 
overestimate their own “ideal autonomy” 
because of unexamined assumptions about 
an authoritative community. Wolf and many 
others apparently believe that “our” society 
is reasonably close to being authoritative 
about autonomy. They are impressed that it 
has no ruthless dictatorship, no institution of 
slavery, few Nazis, some diffusion of feminist 
ideas. Wolf and many others think that the 
types of societies she mentions in the exam- 
ples are very far from being authoritative, 
and cannot be called autonomy-supporting. 
This seems to fortify the idea that in our 
more reflective moments we can be reason- 
ably close to autonomy as an ideal of charac- 
ter, whereas JoJo and the others cannot. Our 
ideas about minimal autonomy should count 
for more, it seems, on Wolf’s view. What is 
disturbing about Wolf’s outlook, however, is 
its absence of political self-consciousness 
and complacency about political justification 
of these ideas about autonomy. Our “auton- 
omy”-centered vocabulary helps interpret 
Wolf’s views but also assists by emphasizing 
how a particular idea of an authoritative 
community of judgment is at work, albeit ob- 
scurely. This idea ought to be explicated and 
defended. Such an idea is often at work 
whether the word “autonomy” is used or 
not. 

The point made here also seems to be 
largely independent of one’s detailed sub- 
stantive politics, in the following sense. Sup- 
pose that one has a conception of what the 
range of societies is which are and which are 
not reasonably autonomy-supporting. Then 


cases of the sort we are discussing will arise 
whatever the content of one’s politics. One 
might be a welfare-state liberal, a laissez- 
faire liberal, a Marxist, an anarcho-syndical- 
ist, a theocrat, etc. Suppose that one 
coordinates these political conceptions with 
ideas about what an autonomy-supporting 
society would be or is. Suppose there is a 
deep divergence between what one consid- 
ers autonomy-supporting politically and the 
actual social context of the agent whose 
blame is at issue. The divergence will pro- 
duce the embarrassment about blame de- 
scribed here. We do not claim that the 
fundamental point is completely neutral 
ideologically. We do say that the point could 
be illustrated by cases in which the persons 
withholding or qualifying blame have widely 
varying political views. 


V 


In this section, there will be an explanation 
of a set of problems about blame the resolu- 
tion of which will determine an important 
part of the framework of any adequate ac- 
count of an authoritative community. In a 
sense the problems were already latent in the 
previous discussion, whenever we used the 
idea of an authoritative community and also 
thought it might be possible to defend an 
extensive societal role for blame. What is 
novel in this section is how we identify prob- 
lems by focussing on the very idea of an au- 
thoritative community. These problems are 
generated by an analogy between govern- 
ment and the moral life. 

In political philosophy, some writers have 
worried about an apparent conflict between 
legitimate state authority and autonomy. 
This problem was given a particularly influ- 
ential formulation some years ago by Robert 
Paul Wolff.!3 The problem (in various guises) 
has continued to affect political philosophy. 
Joseph Raz, for one, has recently com- 
mented on its importance, influence, and un- 
resolved nature."4 

Autonomy-centered ethics is troubled 
about the reconciliation of (a) and (b). (a) 
There is allegedly legitimate state authority 
requiring that citizens are morally obligated 
to obey the law and conferring a right on the 
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state to administer legal punishment. (b) 
There is the alleged moral obligation of the 
citizen to be autonomous. 

In general morality, conceived as auton- 
omy-centered, a comparable problem arises, 
Without attempting to parallel entirely faith- 
fully Wolff’s version of the political problem, 
let us consider the broader moral problem. 
Might there be a conflict between what we 
could call “legitimate blame-oriented moral 
authority” and autonomy? By definition, 
“legitimate blame-oriented moral authority” 
belongs to an authoritative community of 
judgment about autonomy which assigns an 
extensive role to blame. We might think of 
morality (the authoritative community) as 
insisting that some demands ought to govern 
our acts, on pain of blame. This would be 
rather like the state insisting that some of its 
demands, including its system of criminal 
law, ought to govern the acts of citizens, on 
pain of legal punishment. 

In a way, our question depends on doubts 
of a more widespread, perhaps more funda- 
mental sort than the governmental question. 
Those who raise the governmental question 
usually assume that some blame is justifiable. 
They typically assume that autonomy is basic 
to obligation and responsibility. We are not 
in a position to make such assumptions. 
There are many reasons for this, including 
the necessity to take skepticism about the 
justifiability of blame seriously. 

Both in the case of the state and the more 
general moral case, it is not uncontroversi- 
ally clear why authority and autonomy 
seem to conflict. At least three reasons can 
be adduced. 

First, the root metaphor underlying “au- 
tonomy” is self-government. Whenever one 
yields to the demands of someone or some- 
thing “outside” oneself, this seems at least 
prima facie problematic. 

A second point concerns authority’s “pre- 
empting” of one’s own judgment. Raz puts 
the claim about the state this way: “The spe- 
cial problem with authority is not that it re- 
quires one to regard the will of another as 
one’s reason for action, but that it require 
one to let authoritative directives pre-empt 
one’s own judgment. One should comply ö 
with them whether or not ong agrees with 
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them.”!5 This is another reason for worrying 
about a conflict. Something similar could be 
described for morality’s directives. 

Third, certain forms of interpersonal influ- 
ence seem intuitively to conflict with respect 
for autonomy. Legal coercion seems to some 
to fall into this category.!® There are ways in 
which blame might influence persons that 
also seem intuitively to conflict with respect 
for autonomy. (Blaming others or oneself 
might be at issue.) Blame may, for example, 
play effectively on irrational fears in ways 
that are disrespectful of autonomy. There 
are many other possible examples. If it is ob- 
jected that not all blame is like this, one 
could agree that this is a plausible objection, 
but remain dissatisfied. We do not know 
what the difference is between blame that is 
and that is not consistent with respect for 
autonomy. There remains a plausible doubt 
that a community’s professed support of a 
combination of blame and autonomy might 
(perhaps always) conceal the subversion of 
autonomy. This doubt can probably be ra- 
tionally dispelled, but it deserves an answer. 

One could, of course, believe in conflict 
and favor either blame-oriented authority or 
autonomy. Alternatively, one can attempt a 
reconciliation. In both the governmental and 
the wider ethical realm, the best hope for a 
clarification of our ideas, and a reconcilia- 
tion, would lie in the development of an ac- 
count of an authoritative community. In a 
provisional way, the main institutions consti- 
tuting the structure of such a community 
would have to be specified and defended. In 
the governmental case, hopeful for a recon- 
ciliation but conceding the current absence 
of one, Raz alludes to political institutions 
(including representative government) and 
concludes that “a theory of participatory 
government ... has been the aim of political 
philosophy since Rousseau. Its achievement 
is eagerly awaited.”!’ In the general ethical 
case, we must raise the question whether and 
how blame as an institution could be recon- 
ciled with respect for autonomy. We must 

evelop an account of the general ethical 
equivalent of participatory government. 
This project, although huge, seems a reason- 
able extensign of reflection about autonomy. 
We are potential members of an authorita- 


tive community of judgment. Unless we can 
bring this project to full fruition in the future 
(in philosophy but also in social arrange- 
ments) our blame-oriented moralizing will 
run an unjustifiable risk of violating respect 
for autonomy. 


VI 


This last section will consider, in a selec- 
tive and sketchy way, some reasons to antici- 
pate that an autonomy-centered approach to 
the assessment of blame should be eclectic 
and unsystematic in certain respects. None- 
theless, such an approach itself will need to 
fit in with a basic account and defense of an 
authoritative community. 

There are at least three general ways to go 
about criticizing and justifying blame in 
terms of an autonomy-centered outlook. We 
could avail ourselves of any of these. One 
way uses principles about autonomy. The 
second way appeals to an ideal of the indi- 
vidual autonomous person. The third way 
describes a community authoritative about 
autonomy. In the formulation and answer- 
ing of questions about the institution of 
blame for action, we are likely to find it use- 
ful to be eclectic, employing a mixture of 
these approaches. Sometimes what seem 
to be distinct approaches will actually in- 
volve one another. In the present state of 
our ideas, criticism and justification of 
blame in terms of autonomy-centered 
politics is conceived of as both eclectic 
and unregimented. It is certainly not clear 
yet what all the main methods and results 
would be. 

There is a similarly eclectic and unregi- 
mented quality, and lack of clarity about 
methods and results, concerning appeals to 
purely consequentialist arguments and to 
purely non-consequentialist arguments for 
or against blame in light of reasons invoking 
autonomy. Some arguments appeal to the 
supposed consequences of blame in foster- 
ing autonomy, some to its consequences in 
undoing the prospects for autonomy. Some 
arguments appeal to non-consequentialist 
principles or theoretical beliefs in supporting 
or attacking blame, such as some versions of 
the principle of respect for autonomy, or 


some versions of autonomy-centered con- 
tractarianism. There are many unsettled con- 
ceptual, moral and empirical questions 
about whether blaming fosters or undoes au- 
tonomy, as well as whether consequentialist 
or non-consequentialist modes of justifica- 
tion are credible. In general, at present, a 
mixture of consequentialist and non-con- 
sequentialist arguments should be taken se- 
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riously so far as criticism and justification of 
blame in terms of autonomy-centered poli- 
tics is concerned. Our methodology holds 
that many consequentialist and non-con- 
sequentialist arguments could be re-con- 
structed as arguments about what the 
institutional arrangements would be of an 
authoritative community of judgment about 
autonomy, and how it would judge. 
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NOTES 


1. What would be the main features of the governmental institutions, economy, schools, medical 


institutions, families, religious institutions, and so on, 
judgment about autonomy? This is a daunting questi 


of a (contemporary) authoritative community of 


on, but it would eventually have to be addressed. 


The question should also be recognized as not having an answer holding for all times and places. 
2. The Theory and Practice of Autonomy (Cambridge: University Press, 1988), p. 20. 


3. This does not commit us to the view that freedom always is necessary for justifiable blame. Nor does 
this commit us to the view that when freedom is necessary for justifiable blame, such freedom is always 


best thought of as a variety of autonomy. 


4. For ideas especially useful in describing the first context as well as the second, and for insights of other 
sorts as well, see David Richards, “Autonomy in Law,” in John Christman, ed., The Inner Citadel (New 
York-Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), pp. 246-58. 


5. Op. cit., “Autonomy and Informed Consent,” pp. 100-20. 
6. “The Decline of Guilt,” Ethics, vol. 99 (1988), pp. 62-76. 


7. See his “Persons and Punishment,” The Monist, vol. 52 (1968). pp. 475-501, and “A Paternalistic 
Theory of Punishment,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 18 (1981), pp. 263-71. 


8. The View from Nowhere (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986), especially “Freedom,” pp. 110-137. 
9. The Morality of Freedom (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986), pp. 369-78, esp. pp. 372ff. 


10. “Sanity and the Metaphysics of Responsibility,” 


See esp. p. 143. 
11. Ibid., pp. 145-46. 
12. Ibid., pp. 150-51. 


reprinted in John Christman, ed., op. cit., pp. 137-51. 


13. In Defence of Anarchy (New York: Harper and Row, 1970). This essay does not endorse all the 
features of Wolff’s formulation of the problem. Nor does this essay agree with a Wolff-like answer to 
our problem. We hope for institutions which will reconcile blame with autonomy in an appropriately 


constituted community. 


14. Joseph Raz, ed., Authority (New York: New York University Press, 1990), Introduction, pp. 3-4. 


15. Ibid., p. 5. 


16. Ibid., p. 15. Raz wants to treat as a question separate from the legitimacy of political authority the 


justification of coercion. Nonetheless, he remarks: 
political authority as a problem of the justification 


17. Ibid., p. 17. 


“Many writers view the problem of the legitimacy of 
of coercion.” 
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Philosophobia 


Philosophy as traditionally conceived is the enterprise of using the resources of reason to 
resolve, as best we can, the “big questions” regarding the nature of human beings and the 
ramifications of their thoughts and actions within the world’s scheme of things. But through- 
out the long history of this subject there have been schools of thought antipathetic to this 
endeavor and which have accordingly urged the abandonment of philosophy. 


From classical antiquity onwards, the sceptics have maintained the impotence and incapac- 
ity of reason. Those “big questions,” so they insist, simply lie beyond the reach of reason, 
placed outside the limited range of questions that human reason can answer. Philosophy’s 
attempt to resolve them is inescapably futile. 


In an analogous way, sophists have always maintained that while reason can indeed provide 
answers to these questions, it will provide too many of them. An equally cogent case can be 
made out for each and every one of various alternative answers. What reason cannot do is to 
decide between them, no one of them admitting of a justificatory case any stronger than that 
for the others. 


Again, deconstructionism (or logical positivism) maintains that the questions are inherently 
meaningless. The reason why we cannot resolve them lies not in limitations of human reason 
but in the nature of the issues. The questions at issue are inherently flawed through involving 
literally senseless terms (positivism) or false presuppositions (Kant) or mistaken preconcep- 
tions (“postmodernism” or deconstructionism). 


Post-enlightenment scientism (or scientific positivism) insists on reducing or transforming 
the traditional big questions into orthodox scientific issues. It is not that the questions are 
intractable but rather that when their sense is appropriately understood—duly analyzed and 
“clarified” —they reduce to scientific issues of the familiar sort. When science has done its 
work, there is not residual work left for philosophy. 


Finally, historicism insists that at this stage, there is no work left for philosophy itself because 
the residual work should be accomplished not by science, but by history. At this time and in 
this era we should not address philosophical issues directly, but rather should see the issues in 
an altogether historical light. The appropriate course consists in surveying the history of 
philosophical theorizing of all sorts. For philosophy itself we can and should substitute the 
history of philosophical theories and ideas. 


Each of these very different doctrinal positions agrees that philosophy as traditionally 
conceived should be abandoned, and that something very different (and perhaps onéy a 
vacuum) should take its place. All of these positions propose to abolish philosephy as prac- 
ticed in the traditional mainstream of the subject. 
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What is striking about these positions, however, is their self-inconsistency—the fact that 
each of them violates its own prescriptions. The sceptic is not sceptical about the correctness 
of his own position. The sophist does not think the positions that rival his own are equally 
meritorious. The deconstructionist does not regard his own strictures against philosophy to be 
meaningless. Adherents of scientism are clearly unable to characterize the issue of 
philosophy’s possibility as itself somehow representing a scientific question. And, finally, the 
historicist is not prepared to replace his own position with discussions exclusively devoted to 
surveying what people have thought and said about the topic. 


The ironic fact is that all of these philosophy-rejecting doctrinal positions come to grief 
through the selfsame circumstance that metaphilosophy—the consideration of the nature, 
scope and methods of philosophy—is an integral part of philosophy itself. Given this circum- 
stance, it is clear that even those who try in a reasoned way to maintain and substantiate that 
philosophy is not possible are thereby engaged—self-defeatingly—on a project of philosoph- 
ical investigation. To engage in rational argumentation designed to establish the impossibility 
of philosophizing is in fact to be engaged in doing a bit of it. 


One may, conceivably, manage to argue cogently by philosophical means against the tradi- 
tional ways of understanding or of practicing philosophy, or against the feasibility of a success- 
ful practice of this or that particular sector or sort of philosophy. But given that 
metaphilosophy is an integral component of philosophy itself, one cannot argue for the 
abolition of philosophy as such without succumbing to self-inconsistency. It lies in the very 
nature of the subject that philosophobia has its limits. 


But is it not a very meager result that such an analysis provides? For does it not allow the 
prospect that, conceivably, the only viable kind of philosophy is a negativistic metaphilosophy 
that envisions the destructions of everything else in this domain? 


Admittedly the one-liner at issue (“Metaphilosophy is, after all, a branch of philosophy 
itself”) can yield no further large and weighty result. But it does, at least, suffice to reverse the 
burden of proof. For if any part of philosophy, however small, can be secured against the 
philosophobes, then it is clear that the sort of wholesale and across-the-board argumentation 
to which they traditionally resort will not do the job, and that they cannot avoid the painstak- 
ing and laborious task of providing a detailed sector by sector invalidation of the philosophical 
enterprise. The facile across-the-board approach of such doctrines as traditional scepticism, 
positivism, etc. cannot achieve its intended aims. 
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